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CHAPTER I 



EUROPEAN DISCOVERERS IN NORTH AMERICA 
TO THE END OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 



The British possessions in North America consist of The 

Newfoundland and the Dominion of Canada. Under the ■^"' — 

posstsnom ■ 
Governmenl of Newfoundland is a section of the mainland in North r 
coast which forms part of Labrador, extending from the ■^™"** J 
straits of Belle Isle on the south to Cape Chudleigh on the 
north. 

The area of these possessions, together with the date and 
mode of their acquisition, is as follows :— 

Arta i« 

Newfoundland ) 
nnd Labrador j 
Canada .... Cession [Qnebec] . 1763 . 3,1553.94^ 



HoTii acquired. Dale. square 

Settlement .. . . 1583-1613 . [ ^^ 
Ceaion [Qnebec] . 176 



In ihe Introduction to a previous volume ', it was pointed Bri, 
out that all the British possessions in the New World have ^^"^^^U 
one common feature ; viz. that they have been, in the main, America 1 
fields of European settlement, and not merely trading stations ^,>j '^ " 
or conquered dependencies; but that, in other respects — in imsted. 
climate, in geography, and in what may be called the strata 
of colonization — the West Indian and North American 
provinces of the Empire stand at opposite poles to each other. 
It may be added that, in North America, European coloni- 
zation was later in time and slower in development than 

' Vol. ii, West Indies, pp. 3, 4. 
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^^H in the central and southern parts of the continent ; and, in 

^^B order to understand why this was the case, some reference 

^^1 must be made lo the geography of North America, more 

^H especially in ils relation to Europe, and also to its 

^^* explorers, their motives, and their methods. 

Gcografh- The Old World lies west and east. In the New World 

"fAm/t^a ^^ ''"^ °^ length is from north to south. The geographical 

outline of America, as compared with that of Europe and 

Asia, is very simple. There is a long stretch of continent, 

with a continuous backbone of mountains, running from the 

far north to the far south. The mountains hne the western 

coast ; on the eastern side are great plains, great rivers, 

broken shores, and islands. Midway in the line of length, 

where the Gulf of Mexico runs into the land, and where, 

further south, the Isthmus of Darien holds together North 

and South America by a narrow link, the semicircle of 

West Indian islands stand out as stepping-stones in the 

ocean for wayfarers from the old continent to the new. 

North and The two divisions of the American continent are curiously 

America ^''''^- They have each two great river-basins on the eastern 

side. The basin of the St. Lawrence is roughly parallel to 

that of the Amazon ; the basin of the Mississippi to that 

of La Plata. The North American coast, however, between 

the mouth of the St. Lawrence and that of the Mississippi, is 

more varied and broken, more easy of access, than the South 

American shores between the Amazon and La Plata. On 

the other hand, South America has an attractive and accessible 

northern coast, in strong contrast to the icebound Arctic 

regions ; and the Gulf of Venezuela, the delta of the Orinoco, 

and the rivers of Guiana, have called in traders and settlers 

from beyond the seas. 

South The history of colonization in North America has been, in 

fohmiMd '^^ main, one of movement from east to west. In South 

fretn beth America, on the other hand, [he western side played almost 

from the first at least as important a part as the eastern. 






■ EUROPEAN DISCOVERERS IN NORTH AMERICA 

The story of Peru and ils Inca rulers shows that in old times, Norih 
in South America, there was a civilization to be found upon g„iyf„i 
the western side of the Andes, and the shores of the Pacific '*' taste 
Ocean. European explorers penetrated into and crossed the 
continent rather from the north and west than from the east ; 
and Spanish colonization on the Pacific coast was, outwardly 
at least, more imposing and effective than Portuguese coloni- 
zation on the Atlantic seaboard. The great mass of land 
on the earth's surface is in the northern hemisphere ; and in 
the extreme north the shores of the Old and New Worlds are 
closest to each other. Here, where the Arctic Sea narrows 
into the Behring Straits, it is easier to reach America from 
the west than from the east, from Asia than from Europe ; 
but to pass from the extremity of one continent to the 
extremity of another is of little avail for making history ; and 
the history of North America has been made from the opposite 
side, which lies over against Europe, where the shores are 
indented by plenteous bays and estuaries, and where there 
are great waterways leading into the heart of the interior. 

The main outlets of North America are, as has been said, Tks rivt 
the Si. Lawrence and the Mississippi; while, on the long ^„^^ 
stretch of coast between them, the most important river is 
the Hudson, whose valley is a direct and comparatively easj' 
highroad from the Atlantic to Lake Champlain and the 
St. Lawrence basin ; and here it may be noticed thai, though 
a Bristol ship first discovered North America, and though, 
from the time of Ralegh onwards, North America became 
the main scene of British colonization, the English allowed 
other nations to secure ihe keys of the continent, and ran 
the risk of being cut off from the interior. The French 
forestalled them on the St. Lawrence, and later took possession 
of the mouth of the Mississippi. The Dutch planted them- 
selves on the Hudson between New England and the southern 
colonies, and New York, the present chief city of English- 
speaking America, was once New Amsterdam. Of all 
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English colonizing nations the English have perhaps been the ]ea.at 
lolmisa' scientific in their methods ; and in no part of the world were 
North their mistakes greater than in North America, where their 
America, success was eventually most complete. There was, however, 
one principle in colonization to which they instinctively and 

tconsistcnliy held. While they often neglected to safeguard 
the obvious means of access into new-found countries, and, 
as compared with other nations, made comparatively little 
use of the great rivers in any part of the world, they laid 
hold on coasts, peninsulas, and islands, and kept their 
population more or less concentrated near to the sea. Thus, 
when the lime of struggle came, they could be supported 
from home, and were stronger at given points than their 
more scientific rivals. If the French laid their plans to keep 

I in their own hands the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the 

St. Lawrence, and thereby to shut off the colonies of the 
Atlantic seaboard from the continent behind, those colonies 
had the advantage of close contact with the sea, of com- 
paratively continuous settlement, and of yearly growing power 
to break through the weak and unduly extended line with 
which the competing race tried to hem tliem in. 

But this contest between French and English, based though 
it was on geographical position, belongs to the Middle Ages 
of European colonization in America : let us look a little 
further back, and see how the Old and the New Worlds first 
came into touch with each other. 
BaamBH In his history of King Henry VII, Bacon refers to the 

cavery of 'memorable accident' of the Cabots' great discovery, in 
Harth ihe following passage : — ' There was one Sebastian Gabato, 

I Venetian living in Bristow, a man seen and expert in 
cosmography and navigation. This man, seeing the success 
and emulating perhaps the enterprise of Christopheras 
Columbus in that fortunate discovery towards the south-west, 
which had been by him made some six years before, conceited 
with himself that lands might likewise be discovered towards 
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■ EUROPEAN DISCOVERERS IN NORTH AMERICA 5 

the norih-west. And surely it may be he had more firm and 
pregnant conjectures of it than Columbus had of his at the 
first. For the two great islands of the Old and New World, 
being in the shape and making of them broad towards the 
north and pointed towards the south, it is likely that the 
discovery first began where the lands did nearest meet. And 
there had been before that lime a discovery of some lands 
which they took to be islands, and were indeed the continent 
of America towards the north-west \' Bacon goes on to 
surmise that Columbus had knowledge of this prior discovery, 
and was guided by it in forming his own conjectures as to 
the existence of land in the far west ; and it is at least 
not unlikely that, when he visited Iceland in 1477, he 
would have heard tales of the Norsemen's voyages to 
America '. 

It would be out of place in this book to make more than Pn- 
a passing reference to the much-vexed question, how far the Jj' 
New World was known to Europeans before the days of Hom 
Columbus and the Cabots. Indeed, if all the stories on the 
subject were proved, the fact would yet remain that, for all 
practical purposes, America was first revealed to the nations 
of Europe, when Columbus took his way across the Atlantic, 
It was likely that, when his discovery had been made, men would 
rise up to assert that it was not so great and not so new 
as had been at first imagined. The French claimed priority 
for a countryman of their own ' ; stories of Welsh and Irish 
settlement in America passed into circulation; the romance of 
the brothers Zeni was published, a tale of supposed Venetian 
adventure in the fourteenth century to the islands of the far 
north; and it was contended, more prosaically and with 
greater show of reason, that Basque fishermen had frequented 

' Spedding's edilion of Bacon's works, 1 870, vol. vi, p. 196. 

' For this visit, sec Wnshington Irving'a Lift and Voyage! of Coium- 
bas, bk. i, cb. vi. 

' Cousin of Dieppe, who claimed lo have discovered America ia 148B, 
four years before Columbus reached the West Indies. 
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the banks of Newfoundland, before that island was discovered 
for England and thereby earned its present name. 

The story of the Norsemen's voyages has a sounder 
foundation than any other of these early traditions and tales. 
Iceland is nearer to Greenland than to Norway : it has been 
abundantly proved that colonies were established and fully 
organized in Greenland in the Middle Ages ; and it seems 
on the face of it unlikely that the enterprise and adventure 
of the seafaring sons of the north would have stopped short 
at this point, instead of carrying them on to the mainland of 
America. 

The Norse are said to have come to Iceland about 875 
A.D., where Christian Irish had already preceded them; and, 
in the following year, rocks far to the west were sighted by 
Gunnbiorn. A century later, in 984, Eric the Red came 
back from a visit to Gunnbiorn's land, calling it by the 
attractive name of Greenland. About 986, Bjarni Herjulfson, 
sailing from Iceland to Greenland, sighted land to the south- 
west; and, a few years later, about the year 1000, Leif, the 
son of Eric, who had brought the Christian religion to 
Greenland, sailed in search of the south-western land which 
Bjarni had seen. The record of his voyage claims to be the 
record of the discovery of America. He found the rocky 
barren shores of Labrador and Newfoundland, and called 
them from their appearance Helluland, or 'slateland.' He 
passed on to the mouth of the St. Lawrence and to Nova 
Scotia, calling it Markland, or the 'land of woods.' Then 
sailing still further sooth, he came to a land where vines 
grew wild, and which he called Vinland. This last was, 
it would seem, the New England coast, between Boston and 
New York ; and here in after times, for a like reason, 
English settlers gave the name of Mariha's or Martin's 
Vineyard to an island, which lies close to the shore south of 
Cape Cod '. In Vinland, it is stated, a Norse colony was 

' A little further to the south on the coast of New Jersey, at Mary- 
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■ EUROPEAN DISCOVERERS IN NORTH AMERICA ^ 

founded a few years after Leif 3 visit; and trade — mainly a 
timber trade — was carried on with Greenland down to the 
year 1347, after which all is a blank. 

No authentic inscriptions or remains, indicating Scandi- 
navian discovery or settlement in America, have, it is said, 
been found anywhere outside Greenland, except at one point 
in the very far north' ; and in their absence these northern 
tales cannot be absolutely verified. It can only be said that, 
in all probability, America was known to the Northmen in 
the Middle Ages, but that what happened in these dark days 
in the extreme north of Europe and the extreme north of 
America has no direct bearing upon the history of European 
colonization. 

At the time when modem history opens, there were two TAeway 
parts of the world which were— to use the Greek philosopher-'s '" '^' ^'^ 
phrase—' ends in themselves.' One was Europe or rather 
Southern Europe, the oiher was the East Indies; and the 
great problem was to find the best and shortest way from 
ihe one point to the other. 

The overland trade routes through Syria and Egypt — 
by which Genoa, Venice, and the other city states of the 
Middle Ages had grown rich — had fallen in the main 
under Moslem control; and, accordingly, the growing 
nations of Europe began to take 10 the open sea. On the 
ocean, India can be reached from Europe either by going 
east or by going west. In the former case Africa comes in A/rica at 
the way, in the latter America; and the position of these ^/^^™ 

the road, 
land, Veiisiano 'saw in this countq" many vines growing natundly' 
(Hakluyt, vol. iii, p. 360, 1810 ed.). 

' See JnsliD Winsor's Narrative and Critical Hillary of America, 
(vol. i, diap. ii) on ' Pie-Colnmbiaa Expl oral iocs.' Tbe writer saj^, 
' Nowhere in America, except on an Island on the east shoie of BalGn's 
Bay, has any anthenlic runic inscription been found ontside of Green- 
land.' Kcference should he made to the lirst chapter of Mi. Kavmond 
'Qeai-tXr/'i John and SiliasliaK Cabot (' Bnilderaof Oteater Britain series, 
1898), in which the dates and particolars of tbe Norse discovery of 
America, as given above, are somewhat modified. 
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tno continents in the modern history of the world is, in their 
earliest stage, that of having been places on the road, not 
final goals. 

The Portuguese tried the way by Africa and succeeded. 
Vasco de Gama rounded the Cape, sailed up the eastern 
coast of Africa, and crossed to India. The Spaniards set 
sail in the opposite direction, and, failing in their original 
design, found instead a New World. 

Let us suppose that the conditions had been reversed, that 
Southern Africa, when reached, had proved as attractive as the 
West Indies : that its shores had been fertile and easy of access 
that its rivers had been navigable, and that its turning-point 
had been as distant as Cape Horn ; that, on the contrary, 
Columbus had discovered a channel through America, where 
he sought for it at ihe Isthmus of Darien, had found the 
American coasts and islands as Httle inviting as Africa, and 
behind them an expanse of sea no wider tlian the Indi 
Ocean. In that case America would have remained the Dark 
Continent, to be passed by, as Africa was passed b_v, on the 
way to the East ; and hinging on this one central fact, that 
the Indies were the goal of discovery, the whole history of 
colonization would have been changed. As it was, the 
Spaniards, in the first place, found their way barred by 
America ; and, in the second place, found America too 
to be passed by, even if a thoroughfare had been found. 
Thus they assumed that they had really reached the Indies 
on their furthest side ; and, by the time that the mistake had 
been finally cleared up, the riches and wonders of the New 
World had given it a position and standing of 
and above all considerations respecting the best way to 
the East. 

America then was discovered by being taken on the waj' 
to some other part of the world ; it could not be passed by 
Uke Africa; and it was more attractive than Africa. Thus 
it was early colonized, while the great mass of the African 
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continent was left, almost down to our own tlay, unexplored 
and unknown. 

This statement, however, only holds true of that part of 
America which the Spaniards made their own ; and the 
further question arises — Why was the discovery and settle- Reasons 
ment of North America a much slower process than the rti'jroOTry 
Spanish conquest and colonization of Central America and and settles I 
the West Indies? The norih of Newfoundland is in the ^J^ 
same latitude as the south of England ; the mouth of Arm 
the St. Lawrence lies directly over against the ports of thim"th^ 
Brittany; a hne drawn due east from New York would of Central 
almost pass through Madrid : therefore it seems as though ^ 
sailors going westward from Europe would naturally make 
their way in the first instance to the North American 
coast i and, as a matter of fact, Cabot probably sighted 
the shores of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, or Labrador 
before Columbus set foot upon the mainland of South 
America. 

There are, however, ample historical and geographical Spain ami 
reasons for the fact that, at the beginning of modem history, /^^'^^ral 
the stream of European discovery and colonization look a ceninsfir 
south-westerly rather than a westerly direction. The main ^"^j, 
course of European civilization has on the whole been from 
south-east to north-west. Its centre gradually shifted from 
Asia Minor and Phoenicia to Greece, from Greece to Rome, 
and finally from the shores of the Mediterranean to those of 
the Atlantic. The peninsula of Spain and Portugal stands 
half-way between the inner and the outer sea, and accord- 
ingly geography marked out this country to be the birthplace 
of the new and wider history of the world. Further, at 
the lime when modern history begins, the Spaniards and 
Portuguese were better trained, more consolidated, more 
nearly come to their prime, more full of expansive force 
than the peoples of Northern Europe ; so that their history 
combined with their geographical position to place them i 
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The the front rank amon^ the movers of the world. But Spain 

^^^,'^ and Portugal look south-west : both countries a 

MtiiA-wui. lands, and, while adventurers to the unknown would in any 

case be more attracted to regions where they would expect 

light and heat and tropical growth and colour, than to the 

(bare, bleak stretches of the north, most of all would a southern 
race set out to find a new world in a southerly or souths 
westerly direction. Again, as has been seen, the early 
explorers were seeking for a sea-road to the Indies ; and, as 
the tales of the Indies were glowing tales of glowing lands, 
men were more likely at first to start in search of them by 
way of the Equator than by way of the Pole. 

And they had guidance in their course, The Canaries, 
Madeira, and the Azores, lying away in the ocean to the 
south-west, were the half-mythical goals of ancient navigation. 
The Spaniards would naturally make for them in the first 
instance, and so far help themselves on their westward way. 
Wind and tide would prescribe the same line of discovery. 
The way to the West Indies is made easy by the north' 
easterly trade winds, whereas the passage to North America 
is in the teeth of the prevailing wind from the west. Those 
who take ship from Europe to North America meet the 
opposing force of the Gulf Stream; voyagers to the south- 
west, on the contrary, are borne by the Equatorial Current 
from the African coast to the Caribbean Sea. 
The West Easier to reach than North America, the West Indies and 
atin^tivi Central America were also more attractive when reached, 
than North The Spaniards found riches beyond their hopes, pearls in 
menia. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^j^ ^^^ silver in the land, and a race of natives 
who could be forced to fish for the one and to mine for the 
other. When they had discovered the New World, there 
was every inducement to make them forthwith conquer and 
colonize in countries where living promised to be more 
luxurious than in their own iand. Adventurers to North 
America, on the contrarj', found greater cold than they had 
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left behind them in the same latitudes in Europe, desolate 
shores, little trace of precious metal, and natives whom it 
was dangerous to offend and impossible to enslave. In the 
far north the cod fisheries were discovered, and furs were to 
be obtained by barter from the North American Indians ; 
but such trade was not likely to lead to pennaneni settlement 
in the near future. Its natural outcome was not the founding 
of colonies, the building of cities, and the subjugation of 
continents, but, at the most, repeated visits in the summer 
lime to the Newfoundland banks, or spasmodic excursions 
up the course of the Si. Lawrence. Thus, for a century 
after Columbus first sailed to the west, while Central and 
South America became organized into a coUecIion of Spanish 
provinces, the extreme north was left to Basque, Breton, and 
English fishermen ; and the coast between the St. Lawrence 
and the Mississippi, where the English race was eventually 
to make its greatest effort and achieve its greatest success — 
this, the present territory of the United States, was, with the 
exception of Florida, Uttle visited and scarcely known. 

The discovery of minerals in a district brings about dense Mfcci of 
population and a hurried settkraent. Men come to fisheries ■'^^^^ 
or hunting-grounds at stated times, and leave to come again, imaltk in 
The progress of agricullural colonization, if steady and ~f„,-a 
continuous, is usually very slow. Thus, where Central 
America gave gold and silver, there adventurers from Europe 
hurried in and stayed. The fisheries of Newfoundland saw 
men come and go ; the sea was there the attraction, not the 
land. The agricullural resources of Virginia and New 
England were left undeveloped by Europeans, until the time 
came when business-like companies were formed by men 
who could afford to wait, and when enthusiasts went over 
the Atlantic not so much to make money as to live patiently 
and in the fear of God. 

But, though the sixteenth century passed away before TkeNcrth- 
men's ej'es, which were dazzled witli the splendour of the passar^ 
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tropics, had given more than passing glances to the sober 
landscape of North America, discoverers from Cabot onwards 
were not idle ; and from ilie first, the ever powerful hope 
of finding a new road to the Indies took adventurers to the 
north-west in spite of cold and wind and tide. Because 
North America was unattractive in itself, therefore men seem 
to have imagined that it must be on the way to something 
better; and also, because it was unattractive in itself, they 
did not wait to see what could be made out of it, but kept 
perpetually pushing on to a further goal. They argued, as 
Bacon shows in the passage already quoted, and argued 
rightly, that in the north the Old and New Worids were 
nearest together, and ihat liere therefore was the point s 
which to cross from one to the other. They found se 
channels evidently leading towards the west ; they saw th 
great river of Canada ' come widening down from the same 
quarter; and thus, long after the quest of the Indies had in 
Central America been swallowed up in the riches found on 
the way, in North America it remained the one great object 
of the men who went out from Europe, and of the Kings who 
sent [hem out. 

As the first discoverer, Cabot, set sail to find the passage 
to Cathay, ' having great desire to traffic for the spices as 
the Portingals did',' so all who came after during the century 
of exploration kept the same end firmly in view. Francis I 
of France dispatched Verrazano to find the passage to 
the East ; Carfier, the Breton sailor, came back from the 
St. Lawrence with tales which savoured of the Indies, of 
' a. river that goeth south-west, from whence there is a whole 

' The idea that there was a way to the Indies by the St. Lawrence 
long continued. Thus Lescarbot writes {Jfova Francia, Erondelle's 
UaJislation, 1609, chap, xiii, p. 87) of ihe great river of Canada as 
'taking her bcEinning from one of the lakes which do meet at the 
stream of hei course (and so I think), so that it hath two courses, the 
one from the east towards Prance, the other from the west towards 
the sonlh sen.' 

' Gomaia, quoted hy HaWujt, voL iii, p. 30 (i8io ed,). 
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month's sailing to go to a certain land where there is neither 
ice nor snow seen ' ' — of a ' country of Saguenay, in which 
are infinite rubies, gold and other riches ' ' — of ' a land where 
cinnamon and cloves are gathered ' ' ; and his third voyage 
was, in his King's words, 'to the lands of Canada and 
Hochelaga, which form the extremity of Asia towards the 
west*.' Frobisher's voyage in 1576 led to ihe formation of 
a company of Cathay. As early as 1527, Master Robert 
Thome wrote ' an information of the parts of the world ' 
discovered by the Spaniards and Portuguese, and ' of the 
way to the Moluccas by the north.' Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
published 'a discourse' 'to prove a passage by the north- 
west to Cathaia and the East Indies ' ; and Richard Hakluyt 
himself, in the ' epistle dedicatory ' to Philip Sydney, which 
forms the preface to his collection of Divers Voyages 
touching the discovery of America^, sums up the arguments 
for the existence of ' that short and easy passage by the 
north-west which we have hitherto so long desired.' In 
short, the record of the sixteenth century in North America 
was, in the main, a record of successive voyagers seeking 
after a way to the East, supplemented by the fishing trade 
which was attracted to the shores of Newfoundland. 

The two men who opened America to Europe were of Tht « 
Italian parentage — Columbus the Genoese, and Cabot, born at ^^^ft" 
Genoa, domiciled at Venice °. The two great trading re- America 
publics of the Middle Ages at once crowned their work in the JJ^^ 
world, and signed their own death warrant, in providing natioaal- 
Spain and England with the sailors whose discoveries trans- ' '" 
ferred the centre of life and movement from the Mediterranean 



' Hftklnjl, vol. iii, p. 378. ' Ibid, p. 281. 

' Ibid. p. 385. 

' See Parkman's Pioneers of France in Ihe Neiv IVorld (ajth ed., 
■ 888), p. 217. 

' Foblishcd in 1 5S2 ; edited by the Hakluyl Society in 1 Sjo. 

' As Co Cabot's parentage see below, p. 18. If the voyages of the 
Zeni were genuine, the Venetians could have claimed a yet older share in 
the record of EntopeaD connexion with America. 
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to the Atlantic. The King of France too turned to Italy fi 
a discoverer to rival Columbus and Cabot, and sent Verrazan 
the Florentine, at the end of 1523, to search out the coasts Q^ 
North America. 

At ihe first dawn of discovery those coasts were not whollj 
j;iven over to French or English adventurers. Though 
Florida was the northern limit of Spanish conquest an* 
settlement, Spanish claims extended indefinitely over the 
whole continent ; and the French King's scheme for the 
colonization of Canada, in 1541, under the leadership of 
Cartier and Robert'al, roused the suspicion of the Spanish* 
court as an attempt to infringe an acknowledged monopoly^ 
The Portuguese at the very first took part in north- western' 
discovery, and with good reason ; for it was their own Indies'] 
which were the final goal, and they could not afford to leave" 
to other nations to find a shorter way thither than their own 
route round the Cape. Thus it was that Corte Real set out 
from Lisbon for the north-west in the year 1500, having^ 
' craved a general license of the King Emmanuel to discover 
the Newfoundland,' and ' sailed unto that climate which 
standeth under the north in go degrees of latitude'.' We 
find, too, records of Portuguese working in ihe same direction 
under foreign flags. In 1501 two patents were granted by 
Henry VII of England to English and Portuguese conjointly 
to explore, trade, and settle in America ' ; and, 
Gomez, who had served under Magellan, and who, like 
Magellan, was a Portuguese in the service of Spain, set 
out from the Spanish port of Corunna to search for the North? 
West Passage '. 

Basque fishermen were among the very first visitors to 
Newfoundland, and, even after the North American continent 

' See Pnrchas' Pilgrims, pt. 2, bk. x, chap. i. A brief ' collectii 
vi)^a.g«5, chiefly of Spaniards aad Fortugals, taken out of Antoine 
Galvano'a Book of the Discoveries of the World.' 

" See Doyle's History of Ihe En^ish in Anitriia, vol. i, chap. iv. 

' See Jnstin Winaor, vol. iv, chap, i, p. 10. 
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was becoming a sphere of French and English colonization, to 
the exclusion of the southern nations of Europe, the Spaniards 
and Portuguese still held their own in the fisheries. The 
record of almost every voyage to N f di d f 
Spanish or Porlnguese ships plying iheir A h b k 

A writer' in the year 1578, on ' the ru dm 

modities of Newfoundland,' tells us ih d g h 

information, there were at that date bo h d d 

Spanish ships engaged in ihe cod fish id 

twenty or thirty whalers from Biscay ; h h P g 
ships did not exceed fifty, and that tho d by F h 

and Bretons numbered about one hundr d d fi j Edw d 
Hayes, the chronicler of Gilbert's last voyage in 1583, 
relates how the Portuguese at Newfoundland provisioned the 
English admiral's ships for their return voyage, and adds 
that ' the Portugals and French chieBy have a notable trade 
of fishing upon this bankV * 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, the Spanish 
Government still claimed for its subjects the right to fish on the 
Newfoundland coast, among other grounds on that of prior 
discovery, a claim which was only finally relinquished under 
the provisions of the Peace of Paris in 1763'; and, writing 

' See Parltman'a Pionters of Pranit in Ihe New WbrlJ (asth ei, 
1S8S), pp. Igg, iqo, and notes. 

' Anthony Parkhurst. The letter was written to Haklojt, and pub- 
lished in his cotleuCioD, vol. iii, p. 171. 

' Haklnyt, vol. iii, p. 190. 

' As to the question whether Basque fishermen hail found their vray 
lo Newfoundland before Cabot, see the note to p. i Sg of Mr. Pnrkman's 
Pionars of France in the New World. The reasons for thinking that 
Ihesefishcrmen forestalled Cabot seem to be — (i) the argument of proba- 
Irility ; (j] assertions of old writers to that effect ; (3) the application 
of the Basque name ' Baccalaos ' to Newfoundland, and the statement of 
Fetei Martyr that Cabot found that word in use for codfish among the 
nalivea ; (4) the claim advanced hy the Spanish Government to right 
of fishing at Newfoundland on the ground of prior discovery by Biscayan 
fiihermen. As to this last point, see Papers rilative to the rupture 
■aiith Spain, 1761. One source of friction at this time between liieat 
Britain and Spain was what Pitt styles in a dispatch (p. 3] 'the stale 
and inadmissible pietensions of the Biecayans and Guipuscoans to iisli 
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'ietlltmcnts iJ^k 
the fishery *^B 



about the same date, the author of the European Setliemenls « 
America noted ihat the Spaniards siill shared ii 

Hayes, who has just been quoted, tells us that more than 
thirty years before he wrote, i.e. about 1550, the Portuguese 
had touched at Sable Island and left there ' both neat and 
swine to breed.' In the same way they left live stock at 
Mauritius on their way to and from the East ; and in lik* 
manner the Spaniards landed pigs at the Bermudas' on theil 
early voyages to the West Indies. 

If evidence were wanted that, in the oldest days of movei 
ment from Europe to the West, southern sailors did not { 
only to tropical America, it would be found in the namin| 
' of the North American coasts and islands. The first point oa 
ihe coast of North America, sighted by the first discoverer — 
the Italian Cabot— was spoken of under the Italian 1 
of Prima Terra Vista. The name Baccalaos ' tells of voyage! 
of the Basques, as Cape Breton of visitors from Brittany ; and, 

at NenfoondUnd.' As to this claim, the Earl of Bristol, Britlsll! 
minister at Madrid, writes (p. 53), ' With regard to the Newfonndland 
fishery, Mr. Wall nrged, what I have also conveyed in some formet. 
despatches, that the Spaniards indeed pleaded, in favour of their ctaiitf 
to a. share of the Bacallao trade, the first discovery of that island.' 

' European Selllemenls in AmtrUa, pt. G, chsp, mviii, 'Newfound^ 
land.' The author (t Burke) says, 'The French and Spaniards, esped«^|f 
the forrDer, have a large share (in the fishery).' 

' Sec vol. i of this series, p. 163, and vol. ii, p. 6 and note. Lescarbol 
stales that the French Baron de Lfry, who attempted to found a. colooj 
in North America in 1518, left cattle on Sable Island. See Farkman^ 
Pioiiars 0/ France, p, 193, and Doyle's Hislery of liu English A 
Ainiriia, vol. i, chap, v, p. 11 1. 

' ' Baccalaos ' is the Spanish name for codfish. It is of Basque origiiu 
Cabot, it is stated, gave the name generally to the lands which he foun4 
The name was subsequently applied more especially to Newfoucdlandi 
Thus Edward Hayes in his account of Sir Humphrey Gilbert's " - 
voyage, under the heading ' a brief relation of the Newfoundland 
the commodities thereof (Haklnyt, iii, 193), speaks of ' that whict 
do call the NewfoandlaniJ and the Frenchmen Bacalaos.' Variont 
small islands, however, in these parts were also given this name "bj 
different writers. At the present day, oo Ihe maps of Newfoundland, 
an islet off the east coast, at the extreme north of the • - - 
Avalon, bears the name of BaccalieiL See Parkman, p. 
above, and the chapter on the voyages of the Cabots in Ju 
history, vol. iii. 
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after Corte Real's voyages, the east coast of Newfoundland 
was, as old maps testify, christened for a while Terra de 
Corte Reall '. Soon, however, the Spaniards found Mexico, 
Peru, and Central America enough and more than enough 
to absorb their whole atlention ; the Portuguese were over- 
weighted by their eastern empire and Brazil : and North 
America was given over, first to be explored and then to 
be settled, by the peoples of the nonh of Europe; who 
gathered strengtli as their southern rivals declined, and whose 
work was more lasting because more slow. 

On March 5, 1496, King Henry VII of England TbiCaboi 
granted a patent to ' John Cabot, citizen of Venice,' and to 
bis three sons— I^ewis, Sebasrian, and Sancios — empowering 
thera ' 10 discover unknown lands under the king's banner '.' 
Under this patent — ' the earliest surviving document which 
connects England with the New World" — North America 
was discovered. 

Almost every point connected with the voyages of the 
Cabois is dark and doubtful. What the father did and what 

' The name 'Lahiador' is snpposed to have been derived from the 
fad that some North American natives, brought back in one of the shipa 
which accompnnicd Corle Real od this second voyage, were said to be 
' admiritbly calculated for labour and the best slaves I have ever seen.' 
Hence the name ' Laboraloris letra,' or Labrador. On Thome's map 
(1517) printed in the Divirs Voyages la America, there appears ' Nova 
terra Labomtornm dicla.' Sir Cleroctits Markham, in his edition of the 
Journal efColumbui, Cabot, and Corte ReaH^ii^Xarjt. Society, 1893, Int. 
p. 51, note), says; ' There is do reference to Labrador in any of the 
anthorities for the voyages of Corte Real. The King of Portugal is said 
to have ho])ed to derive good slave Uboor from the lands discovered by 
Corte Real. That is all. The name Labrador is not Portn^oese ; nad 
Coite Keal was never on the Labrador const.' Another derivation given 
is : ' I'his land was discovered by the English from Uristol. aod named 
Labrador because the one who saw it hrst was a labourer from the 
Azores.' One more derivation is that Labrador was the name of the 
Basque captain of a (ishing-vessel. See Justin Winsor, vol. iv, chap, i, 
pp. I, 46, and Parlcman's Pioneers of France in Ihe New World, p. aiG, 

* Quoted from the marginal note to the patent See Haklsyt's 
Divers Voyages touching the discovery of America, pnblished by the 
Hakloyt Society, :860, p. at. 

' From Doyle's History of the English in America, vol. i, chap. iy. 
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and ihe east coast of Newrouiidland, and on the later working 
north from Chesapeake Bay. He was lost on the second 

voyage ; and his brother Miguel, who went in search of him 
in 1502, after finding 'many entrances of rivers and havens,' 
was lost also'. 

At the beginning of the sixleenih century, if not earlier. 
Frenchmen took their place among the explorers of the 
world, and the Norman and Breton seaports began to send' 
their ships across the Atlantic. Denys of Honfleur 
to have reached ihe Gulf of St. Lawrence in 1 506 ; in 1 508, 
Aubert of Dieppe brought American Indians back to France! 
and in 1518 Baron de Ury made the first, a stillbon; 
attempt to found a French colony in North America'. 

At the end of the fifteenth century, the consolidation 
of France had been completed by the marriage 
Charles VIII with Anne of Brittany, and from this tiia 
France began to compete with Spain. Franc, 
throne in 1515, and his personal rivalry with Charles ^ 
German Emperor and Spanish King iri one, quickenei 
the competition between the French and Spanish people! 
Thus it was that the French court turned its attention \ 
the work of exploration, and Francis sent forth the Italiu 
'■ Verrazano with four ships from Dieppe ' lo discover r 
lands by the ocean'.' Sailing at [he end of 1523, Verrazan< 
was driven back by tempest ; but, starling again, 
Madeira to cross the Atlantic on January 17, 1524. H< 
reached the shores of Carolina ; then coasted northward 
landing at various points ; and, having sailed as far north a 

' The voyages of the Corte Keals aie given in Parchas' Filgrimi, 
pt. 1, bk. X. See Justin Winsor, toI. iv, chap, i, on Conereal,; 
Verrazano, &c See also the volume of the Hakluyt Society refeirec 

' See above, p. 16, note a. 

' From ' The relation of John Verarzanus,' given in Halilnyfs D, 
Voyagi!, p. 55, and there also headed ' The Discovery of Morum Bi ^ , 
(Norumbega). It ij given tuo in the ordinary collection, voL ili, 
p. 357- 
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Newfoundland—' the land that in times past was discovered 
by ihe Britons {Bretons), which is in fifty degrees '^he ' con- 
cluded to return into France.' 

He brought home to his King a sober and systematic report 
of the North American coast — a report which meant business, 
and was not tricked out with vague surmises and impossible 
tales ; but, within a year from his return, the strength of 
France was for a while broken at the battle of Pavia. He 
himself died soon afterwards, hanged, it is said, by the Spaniards 
as a pirate; and for ten years there is no record of any 
French explorer following in his steps, though French 
ships found their way over the ocean to the cod-fisheries of 
Newfoundland, i 

The year 1534 is a memorable one in the annals alike of CartUr. \ 
France and of North America. It is the year from which 
must be dated the first beginnings of New France on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence. The discoverer of Canada was 
Jacques Cartier, a Breton sailor of St. Malo. He went out 
to explore the unknown world, not at his own risk, but as 
the agent of Brian Chabot, High Admiral of France. Sailing 
from St. Malo, on April 20, 1534, became to Newfoundland, 
passed through the straits of Belle Isle, and entered the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. He sailed into Chaleurs Bay under 
the July sun, describing the country as 'hotter than the 
country of Spain, and the fairest that can possibly be found ' ' ; 
and, having set up a cross on Gasp6 Peninsula, he reached 
St. Malo again on September 5, bringing with him two Indian 
children as living memorials of his voyage. 

He had discovered a hot, fair land, widely different from 
the bleak and rotk-bound coasts of Newfoundland and 
Labrador; and the good report which he brought of his 
discoveries was more than enough to find him backing for 
a second venture. Accordingly, in the following year, on 
May 19, 1535, he sailed again from St. Malo, and, reaching 
* Hakluyt, vol. ili, p. 157. 
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the straits of Belle Isle afier storm and tempest, took 1 
way, the first of European explorers, up the great river i 

Canada. He moored his three ships below the ■ 
of Quebec— then the site of Siadacon^, a native Indian villaf 
and (he dweUing-place of a chief Donnaconna, who i; 
in ihe narrative the Lord of Canada. There he left his tw 
larger vessels, and pushed on in his pinnace and boats to tl 
town of Hochelaga. That town, the Indians had told hin 
was the capi[al of ihe land ; and he found it, palisaded a 
fortified in native fashion, where Montreal now stands'. T 
Frenchmen were received as gods by the Indians ; they wei 
asked, like the Apostles of old, to touch and heal the sick 
and, ever mindful of the duty of spreading the Christia 
religion, they read the gospel to their savage admirers in t 
strange French tongue, to cure their souls if they could n 
mend their bodies. 

Returning down stream to their ships, they passed t 
winter underneath Quebec, amid ice and snow, stricken wi 
scurvy, and distrustful of their Indian neighbours; and \ 
lengtli, on the return of summer, they set sail for I 
carrying away the Indian chief Donnaconna and some of h 
companions, to die in a far-off land. They reached St. MsJ 
in the middle of July, 1536, and so ended Carrier's secoa 
voyage to ' the New found lands by him named Ne 
France '.' 

Between four and five years passed, and then the Breto 
sailor set out again. This time a definite scher 
ment was projected, the instructions were more elaborate t' 
before, the preparations were on a larger scale. The monfi 

' As Mr. ParkmoQ points out {Pioneers qf Francs, p. »ii), Quebec 
and Montreal were in old days, as now, the centres of popnlation in 
Lower Canada. ' titailacone and Hochelaga, Quebec and Montreal, in 
the sixteeDlh cenluiy, as in tbc nineteenth, were the centreg of Canadian 
popnlation.' 

' End of the narrative of Cartier's second voyage in Hakluyt, vol. lii, , 
p. )8s. I 
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was found by the crown, and the King was to receive one- 
ihird of the profits. A French nobleman, De Roberval, was 
to go out as the King's lieutenant in the New World, 
and was given the title of Lord of Norunnbega ', while Cartier 
was appointed Cap tain -General. The objects of the expedition 
were lo explore, to colonize, and to convert the heathen ; and 
its leaders were, like Columbus, empowered to recruit colonists 
from the prisons at home. Cartier set out in advance of 
Roberval, in May, 1541. Again he sailed up the St. Law- 
rence, reached in his boats a point above ^^ontreal, and, as 
before, wintered on the river ; but this time at the mouth of 
the Cap Rouge, some way higher up than Quebec. His 
leader, Rol)erval, did not start till April, 1542 ; and, when in 
June he reached St. John's iiarbour in Newfoundiaiid, he was 
met by Cartier, who had broken up his colony in disgust, and 
was on his way home to France. In spite of Roberval's Failure of 
remonstrances, Cartier left bj' night on his return voyage, and ^^^ , 
the Lord of Norumbega went on alone 10 the Sl Lawrence, coloniza- 1 
He planted his settlement at Cap Rouge, where Cartier had """■ ■ 
last sojourned, but it proved a miserable failure. The supplies I 

were insufficient, the Governor turned out a savage despot, fl 

and after about a year the colony came to an end. H 

With this disappointing and disastrous failure, the curtain B 

fell on the prologue of the great drama of New France, and H 

did not rise again for more than fifty years. For the French, I 

' As to Nornmbega, see Parkman's Pioneers of France, pp. Ji6 and H 
353, notes, and Jusrin Winsor, vol. iii, chap, vi, on ' Nonimbega and its Nbi-hih- H 
English eiploiers.' The mitei of this latter chapter (p. iS.s) says the begit. H 

lerrilory ot NorombeEa never included Baccalaoa, ' thoujjh Baccalaos, B 
VI oldname of Newfonndhnd, sometimes included New England.' No- ' H 

tmnbega, an Inttiiin name, coveted the district now incladed in the stale ■ 

of Maine, and was sometimes extended to New Brnnswicfc and Nova H 

Scotia on the noith, and patt of New England on the sooth. Michael H 

Loki's map CijSi) makes Norumbega the whole district tietween the I 

river and gulf of St. Lawrence and the Hudson. The river of Norum- H 

bega was the Penobscot, acd on it a cily of Norumhega was given H 

a fahuloua esiilence. Lescarbot {Jiistaire de la Noiivelle France, 1609, I 

bic. i, cbap. i) speaks of ' pais iju'on a appelle d'un nam AUeman H 

Norumbega, leqnel est par les quaranle cinq degrez.' I 
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as for the English, the sixteenth century was a 
ploring, of training, of making experiments ; and it was not 
ihe seveDteenih century dawned ihat permanent colonizatiol 
began. Then in the Bourbons the French had rulers 
with al! their faults, were abler and stronger than the princet' 
of the house of Valois ; and in Champlain they had a leader 
as daring as, and more statesmanlike than, Cartier. But 
was by Carlier that the ground had been broken and the seed. 
first sown. His voyages made Canada' in some sort ramitiat:^ 
to Europeans. He opened the Si. Lawrence to be the high- 
way into Nonh America', and he gave to the hill above ibe 
native town of llochelaga the name of the Roj'al Mounts 
which is still perpetuated in Montreal. He brought the' 
French into Canada, and, though his settlement failed^ 
the French connexion remained. Fishermen and fur-tradew 
followed in his steps, and in fullness of lime the New France, 
which his discoveries conceived, was brought to birth 
grew to greatness. 
Eng/isk A Bristol ship' having first discovered North Americ 

"ill North" "light have been expected that the years succeeding Caboi'j 
Ameneain voyages would have been fruitful in English adventure to 
sixieenik West; but, as far as records show, httle was done byEnglislt 
imitiry. men during ihe first half of the sixteenth century to open u 
the New World; and even Cartier's bold exploits roused lit^ 
or no spirit of rivalry in Great Britain. Indeed, all througll 



Carlier called ihe country about Quebec Can , _^ =. - - 

below and Hochelaga above. Donimconna, the native chief at Qui 
bee, was called Lord of Canada.. 

" On bis second voyage Carlier sailed into a bay at the moath of tl 
Si. Lawrence, where he alayed from the eighth to the twelfth of Angni.. 
and 'named the said gulf St. Lawrence his bay' (Hatluyt, iii, 963)^ 
Si. Lawrence's Day being the loth of August. Hence the river, whidl 
he called the river of Hochelaga or the great river of Canada, derived 
its came. See Parkman, p. aoa. 

' For Ibis passage, see Doyle's History of Ihe English in America^ 
vol. i, chap. iv. 
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ihis century no English voyager seems to have turned hiS 
mind to Canada and its river. The explorers went to the 
Arctic seas, the would-be colonizers to Newfoundland or 
Virginia. Between 1500 and 1550 two voyages alone have 
been actually chronicled, though passing reference is made 
to others. Of these two, the first was in 1527, when Albert 
de Prado, a canon of St. Paul's, sailed wiih two ships in 
search of the Indies, reaching Newfoundland and the North 
American coast, The second was in 1536, under a leader 
named Hore — a voyage of which a graphic account is given l/ore's 
in Hakluyt. On the coast of Newfoundland ihe adventurers ^'5''^- 
sufTered the last extremes of siarvaiion, until at length even 
cannibalism began among them ; and the survivors owed 
their safety to the coming of a French ship, which they seized 
and in which they returned home. It is clear, however, that 
before the middle of the century the Newfoundland fisheries Ads of 
had become a recognized branch of English trade, for the Tv-'""'/ 
traffic was safeguarded by two Acts of Parliament, one iheNao- 
passed in 1540, in Henry VIII's reign, the other in 1548,;^^^-*"^ 
in the reign of King Edward VI. The object of the 
second Act was to prohibit the exaction of any dues by way 
of licence from men engaged in the Iceland or Newfoundland 
fishing trade, and Hakluyt's note upon it is that 'by this Act 
it appeareth that the trade out of England to Newfoundland 
was common and frequented about the beginning of the 
reign of Edward VI, namely, in the year 1548'.' 

About this dale Sebastian Cabot again appears upon the Fit 
scene. In 151 z he had entered the Spanish service; and, after ^^t'u' 
a visit to England, had returned to Spain, where, from 1518 Mnsland. 
to 15471 he held the appointment of Pi lot- Major to the King 
and Emperor Charles V". At the end of 1547 or the 
beginning of 1548, he was induced in his old age to come 
back to the land, for and from which, more than half a century 
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before, his or his father's great discovery had been i 
and King Edward VI rewarded his services by : 
ing him Grand Pilot in England. His mind was sliU set on 
finding a way lo the Indies by the Northern Sea. He 
became governor of ' the mystery and company of the Mer- 
chant Adventurers for the discovery of regions, dominions, 
islands, and places unknown'; and in Hakluyi's pagra' 
may be found his instructions ' for the direction of the in- 
tended voyage for Cathay.' 

The company was not finally incorporated by royal charter 

till I5E4-5, I*"! in the preceding year, 1553, ihey sent out 

an expedition of three ships to try for a North-East Passage. 

TheAorih- The leader of the expedition, Sir Hugh Willoitghby, was, 

Easi Pas- ^'^^Y, the crews of two ships, frozen lo death on the coast of 
sage ana ' 

Sir Hugh Lapland; but Richard Chancellor, the captain of the third 

WiUaugh- g|,jp^ reached the port on which the town of Archangel now 

stands, and made his way overland to Moscow. This was 

the beginning of Biilish trade with Russia. The Merchant 

The Mta- Adventurers became known as the Muscovy Company, and 

oMy Com- ijjgjj efforts were directed to the overland traffic between 

Asia and Europe, which came by Bokhara, Astrakhan, 

and the Volga, to the meeting of the east and west at 

Novgorod. 

But, important as was this new development of trade, 
the British explorers, whose names have lived, still took their 
way for the most part over the Adantic, making ever for 
Martin the West. In June, 1576, Martin Frobisher sailed from 
frobisher. jjiackwall to the north-west 'for the search of the straight 
or passage to China *.' He sighted Greenland ; and, sailing 
west, came to the inlet in the American coast, north of the 
Hudson Straits, which, after him, was called Frobisher Bay. 
This arm of the sea he took lo be a passage between the 
two continents, the right-hand coast, as he went west, seem- 
ing to be Asia, the left-hand coast America. He came back 
' Vol. i, p. 151. ' Hakluyt, vol. iii, p. 5a, 
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to Harwich in October, bringing with him a sample of black 
slone supposed lo contain gold ; and thus, to the vain hope 
of a short passage to the Indies, he added the more dangerous 
attraction of possible mineral wealth in the Arctic regions. 
Men's hopes were raised ; a company of Cathay was formed, 
with Michael Lok for governor ; and, as their Captain- 
General, Frobisher sailed again in May, 1577, 'for the further 
discovering of the passage lo Cathay '.' Again he sighted 
Greenland. Again he reached the bay which had been the 
turning-point of his forrner voyage. He took possession of 
the barren northern land in his Queen's name ; and, when 
he came back in September, ' Her Majesty named it very 
properly Meta Incognita, as a mark and bound utterly 
hitherto unknown',' The voyage was fruitless, but the 
stones brought home were still thought 10 promise gold, and 
so, in the following May, Frobisher started once more on 
a third voyage to the north. Fifteen ships went with him from 
Harwich, bearing ' a strong fort or house of timber " ' to be set 
up on arrival in the Arctic regions, and iniended to shelter 
one hundred men through the coming winter. The hundred 
men included miners, goldfiners, gentlemen, artisans, 'and 
all necessary persons ' ' — as though this desolate region were 
to become the scene of a thriving colony. They set sail, 
reached the coast of Greenland, and claimed it in the Queen's 
name. They fell in with the Esquimaux ; they crossed ihe 
channel now known as Davis Strait to the Meta Incognita ; 
and they came back in the autumn with no result beyond 
the report of a new imaginary island. This was the end of 
Frobisher's enterprise, but in the next forty years other 
English sailors followed where he had gone before, and 
opened up to geographical knowledge fresh stretches of ice- 
bound coast and wintry sea. Davis, Hudson, Baffin, and 
others, gave iheir names to straiis and bays, but it is impos- 
sible here to trace the record of their courage and endurance. 
' Hakluyi, vol, iii, p. 56. ' Ibid, p. 104. ' Ibid, p, 103. 
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No quest has ever been so fruitful of daring, patient 

ship, none has ever been so barren of practical 

that for the North-West Passage. What Frobisher went to 

find in the sixteenth century, Frankhn siill sought 

nineteenth : and through all the ages of British expU 

has run the ever receding hope of finding a short way 

through ice and snow to the sunny lands of the East, 

In Great Britain the sixteenth century was the age of 
^ adventurers, casting about for ways to other worlds, or free- 
booting where Spain and Portugal claimed ownership of 
land and sea ; but in that lime two men stand out as having 
had definite views of settlement, and as having been colonizers 
in advance of their age. They are Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
and his half-brother, Sir Walter Ralegh. Edward Hayes, 
the author of a narrative of Gilbert's attempt to found a colony 
in Newfoundland, speaks of him as 'the first of our nation 
that carried people to erect an habitation and government in 
those northerly countries of America ',' and no nobler Eng- 
lishman could well be found to head the list of English 
colonizers of the New World. Chivalrous in nature, bold 
in action, he was at the same time ' famous for his know- 
ledge both by sea and land ' ' ; and it was his Discourse to 
prove a passage by the north-west to Calhaia and the East 
Indies, which is said to have determined Frobisher to explore 
the north. 

In June, 1578, Gilbert obtained from Queen Elizabeth his 
celebrated patent ' for the inhabiting and planting of our 
people in America '.' The grant was a wide one. It gave 
him full liberty to explore and settle in any ' remote heathen 
and barbarous lands, countries, and territories, not actually 
possessed of any Christian prince or people ' ; and it consti- 
tuted him full owner of the land where he settled, within 

' Haklujrt, vol. iii, p. i8fl. 

' From Fuller's Wurlhies 0/ Devonshire. 

' Hakluyt, vol. iii, p. 174. 
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a radius of two hundred leagues from the place of settle- 
ment. Ii was subject only to a reservation to the Crown of 
one-fifth of the gold and silver found, and to a condition 
that advantage should be taken of the grant within six years. 
For three or four years Gilbert's efforts to colonize under 
this patent were fruitless ; he organized an expedition which 
came to nothing, and other men, to whom he temporarily 
resigned his rights, were equally unsuccessful. 

At length, on June ii, 1583, he set sail from Caw- //w 
sand Bay, near Plymouth, to try his luck for the last time ^„,^'^ 
in the western world. There were five ships, one of which 
tt-as fitted out by Ralegh ', and one, the Gotdm Hind, had 
for its captain and owner, Edward Hayes, the chronicler of 
the voyage. The company numbered 260 men all told, 
including shipwrights, carpenters, and other artisans, ' mineral 
men and refiners,' 'morris dancers' and other caterers of 
amusement ' for solace of our people and allurement of the 
savages*.' These last were evidence that more was projected 
than mere temporary exploration. It was intended, writes 
Hayes, ' to win ' the savages ' by all fair means possible ' ; 
and with this end in view the freight of the ships included 
' petty haberdashery wares to barter with those simple people,' 
On the third of August the little fleet entered the harbour of 
St. John's in Newfoundland, where they found thirty-six ships 
of all nations. They came expecting resistance, but met with 
none. When Gilbert made known his intention to proclaim 
British sovereignty over the island, the sailors and fishermen 
present seem to have willingly acquiesced; and when he 
wanted to revictual and refit his ships, the necessary supplies 
were readily forthcoming '. 

The want of a settled authority, of some guarantee for law Ncwfcun 

I Tliis ship deserted aopn after starting. 
* Hakluyt, vol. iii, pp. 1B9, 190. 

' Hayes says, ' Tbe Poitugals (above otber Datioiu) did most willingly 
and liberally coatribule ' (Hakluyt, vol. iii, p. 19a]. See above, p. 15. 
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and order, in ihe harbours and on the coasts of Newfoundland, 
was no doubl felt by those who came year by year to the 
iisheries, and Sir Humphrey Gilbert's name and high repute 
may well have been known to others than his own couniry- 
men. Two days after his arrival he took formal possession 
of the land, with ceremony of rod and turf, in the name of 
his sovereign ; the arms of England were set up ; three simple 
laws were enacied — providing that the recognized religion 
should be in accordance with Ibe forms of the Church of 
England, safeguarding the sovereign rights of the Queen 
of England, and enjoining due respect for her name; and 
then Gilbert issued land grants as proprietor of the soil. In 
the words of one of the accounts which Hakluyt has pre- 
served', 'he did let, set, give, and dispose of many things 
as absolute Governor there, by virtue of Her Majesty's lettae 
patents.' 

Thus was Newfoundland declared to be a British pc 
s'on, and such are its claims to be our oldest colony, 
annexation was complete in form and substance ; no pi 
was entered against it by those whom it concerned ; lai 
was granted by the recognized proprietor, and nothing w 
wanting to constitute a claim which should last, and t 
lasted, to all time. Frobisher proclaimed the sovereign^ 
of England over Arctic lands, but his proclamation was i 
barren as the shores over which it extended. Gilbert, 
the contrary, went to a place where European sailors 1 
long foregathered ; he went there as an English Govemoi 
his authority was unquestioned, his grants were accepted 
and when he read his commission and set up the a 
England at the harbour of St. John, he took the 
step, and a very long step, towards British dominion in the 
New World. 

Gilbert had great hopes of finding precious metal in 

Newfoundland; and his principal mining expert, a Saxon, 

' PeclibaiD'a acconnt, Hakla^^t, vol. iii, p. 109. 
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promised him a rich yield of silver from the ore which waa 
collected in the island. That ore, however, was lost early 
on the voyage home, and the miner himself was lost with it 
in the wreck of the largest ship— the Delight. A far greater 
loss, however, was in store for the ill-fated expedition. They 
left St. John's on August 20, making for Sable Island, which 
had been stocked years before by the Portuguese '. In 
a few days the Delight foundered on a rock ; and the weather 
became so bad that, at the end of the month, Gilbert con- 
sented to make for home. He was in the smallest ship, the 
Squirrel, a little ten-ton vessel, as being the best suited to 
explore the creeks and inlets of the American coast; and, 
in spite of the remonstrances of his companions, he would 
not leave her on the return voyage. ' We are as near 
heaven by sea as by land,' were his last words, before the 
ship went down in the middle of the Atlantic \viih all on 
board ; and thus, fearless and faithful unto death, he found 
his resting-place in the sea. The story is one which stands 
out to all time in the annals of English adventure and 
English colonization. It was meet and right that the founder 
of the first English colony should be a Devonshire sailor of 
high repute, of stainless name, chivalrous, unselfish, strong 
in the fear of God. It was no less meet that his grave 
should be in the stormy Atlantic, midway between the Old 
World and the New. Thus those who came after had 
a forerunner of the noblest type ; and the ships, which from 
that time to this have carried Englishmen to America, may 
ever have been passing by where Humphrey Gilbert went to 
his rest. 

Gilbert's half-brother, Sir Waller Ralegh, was 
same mould, but the record of his doings lies i: 
beyond the range of this book. Virgioia and Guiana were Ws ai 
the scenes of his attempts at coloniza 
or the coasts and rivers of Canada. 

' See above, p. 16 
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Gilben had been lost at sea, Ralegh obtained from Que 
Elizabeth a patent which was practically the same as Gilben 
gram of 1578; and, at the end of April, he sent out w 
ships, commanded by two captains named Amids 
Barlow, to explore and report upon a likely place 
Enghsh settlement '. 

They sailed more towards the south than previous EngH 
explorers, and eventually reached the island of RoanoS 
which is now within the limits of North Carolina. Evei^ 
thing seemed bright and sweet and healthful, and the nativ 
of the country were friendly and hos])itable, ' such as liv 
after the manner of the golden age'.' So they came baC 
in the autumn with a story full of hope for the future, and 
virgin Queen christened the land of promise Virginia. 

Ralegh lost no time in sending out settlers. In the no 
year, 1585, seven ships started with 108 colonists on 
The expedition was commanded by Sir Richard Grenvil 
and among other captains with him was Thomas Cavenc 
afterwards celebrated, !ike Drake, for sailing round 
world. Ralph Lane, a soldier of fortune, was chosen 
remain in charge of the colony, and with him was Amidas, 
the explorer of the previous year, who was styled ' Admiral 
of the country.' They went by the West Indies, touching at 
the Spanish islands of Porto Rico and Hispaniola, and, 
at the end of June, they reached Roanoke. Here they formed 
their settlement, and, when Grenville and his ships left in 
August and September, they brought back as bright a report 
as Amidas and Barlow had given the year before. 

Already, however, before Grenville's departure, there had 
been friction between the Indians and the new-comers ; and, 
as months went on, the n w b n olony became in constant 

' Accounts of this and h f 11 w g yages are given in the third 
volnine of Hakluyl. Hee 1 h firs bo k of John Smith's general 
history of Virginia, Th En^l h \ y g to the Old Virginia, in 
Mr. Arber's edition, The Engl h S hoi i' Library, 

' Hakluyl, vol. iii, p. 304. 
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danger of extermination. S(ill Lane contrived to bold his 
own, exploring' north and west, gleaning reports of pearls 
and mines, and a possible passage to the south sea, until the 
winler and spring were past and the month of June had come 
again. A fleet of twenty-three ships was then seen out at 
sea, and, to the joy of the settlers, proved to be an English 
expedition under Sir Francis Drake, who was returning home 
laden with spoils from the Spanish main. Drake, at Lane's 
request, placed one of his ships with seamen and supplies at 
the disposal of the colony ; but a storm arose, and the ship 
was blown out 10 sea. Daunted fcy this fresh trouble, the 
settlers determined to give up their enterprise and return 
home. They asked for passages on board Drake's vessels : 
the request was granted ; and they abandoned Roanoke only 
a fortnight before Grenville arrived with relief, long expected 
and long dela)-ed. Finding the island deserted, Grenville left 
fifteen men in possession and himself came home. 

So far, Ralegh's scheme had failed ; but the failure was 
due to untoward circumstances, not to the nature of the 
country, and be still persevered in his efforts. The very 
next year, in 1587, he sent out a fresh band of settlers, 150 
in number ; giving them for a leader John White, who had 
taken part in the former expedition. The arrangements for 
forming a colony were more fully organized tiian before ; and 
to White and twelve Assistants Ralegh ' gave a charter and 
incorporated them by ihe name of Governor and Assistants 
of the city of Ralegh in Virginia'.' When the colonists 
reached Roanoke, ihey found that the fifteen men left by 
Grenville had disappeared, driven out, as they learnt, by the 
Indians. Notwithstanding, they renewed the old settlement ; 
and, in the face of native enmity, began again the work of 
colonizing America. Before the end of the summer. White 
sailed for England, to give an account of what bad been 
done; and, on his return home, Ralegb prepared to send 
' H.ikloyt, vol. iii, p. 341. 
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relief to the colony. But war with Spain was now on hand, 
freebooting was more attractive than colonizing, one attempt 
and another to send ships to Virginia miscarried ; and when 
at length, late in 1589, White reached the scene of bis 
settlement, he found it dismantled and deserted. So ended 
the iirst attempt to colonize Virginia. Success was not to 
come for a few more years, until the sixteenth century had 
passed and gone. 

Before 1600, Newfoundland had been annexed by Great 
Britain, but not one single English or French colony had as 
yet taken root in America. Nevertheless the century was 
far from barren of resulls. The way had been made plain, 
ihe ground had been cleared, the wild oats of adventure and 
knight-errantry had been sown, and the peoples were sobering 
down to steadier and more prudent enterprise. Beaten on 
the sea, raided and plundered in their own tropical domain, 
the Spaniards were ceasing to be a terror and a hindrance 
to the nations of Northern Europe ; and, as the latter grew 
from youth to lusty manhood, the map of the great North 
American continent unfolded ilself before their eyes. Then 
Champlain went to work in Canada, and John Smith in 
Virginia; Jesuits on tlie St. Lawrence, and Puritans in the 
New England stales; and so the grain of mustard-seed, cast 
into American soil, grew into a great tree, which already, 
before three centuries have ended, bids fair to overshadow 
the earth. 



Among modem books most nse has been made id this chapter of :- 
Parkman's Pioneers of Fiance in the A'ew iVorld; 
Doyle's History of ihe English in America, vol. i ; and 
Justin WiNSok's Narrative aiui Critical History of Ami 
Reference should also be made to Sir J. Bourinot's monograph 
' Cape Breton,' first published in 'ite Procef dings and Trattsactiens of, 
Royal Society ofCatidda, vol. ix, iSgl, and since published separatel]'. 
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SAMUEL CHAMPLAIN AND THE FOUNDING 
OF QUEBEC 

The history of Canada has been so often and so well 
told, that an attempt simply to reproduce the narrative would 
be worse than superfluous. The scheme of the present series 
is, in the field of colonization and within the present limits of 
the British Empire, to trace the connexion between history 
and geography ; and from this point of view more especially 
the story of New France will be recorded. 

Various pans of the worid, now British possessions, were JVazo 
once owned by other European nations, notably by the Dutch ''""" 
or French. The last volume of the series dealt with what 
past limes a dependency of the Netherlands, the Cape 
Colony, the mother colony of South Africa. The present 
volume deals with a land which the French made peculiarly 
their own ; where, as hardly anywhere else, they settled, though 
not in large numbers ; not merely conquering or ruling the 
conquered, not only leaving a permanent impress of manners, 
law, and religion, but slowly and partially colonizing a country 
and forming a nation. 

Lower Canada, the basin of the St. Lawrence, was rightly 
included under the wider name of New France, for here France 
and the French were reproduced in weakness and in strength. 
It was a land well suited to the French character and physique. 
Much depended on tactful dealings wiih the North American 
Indians, a species of diplomacy in which Frenchmen excelled. 
The commercial value of Canada consisted mainly in the fur 
trade, an adventurous kind of traffic more attractive to tbe 
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Frenchman of ihe seventeenth ami eighteenth centuries than 
plodding agricuUure or the life of a counting-house. On ihe 
rivers and lakes, coming and going was comparatively easy; 
the short bright summers and the long winters made the 
country one of strong contrasts. To a bold, imaginative, some- 
what restless people there was much to charm in Canada. 

But Canada meant far less in earlier days than now it 
means. It meant the banks of the St. Lawrence and its , 
tributaries, and of the lakes from which it flows. The Mar 
lime Provinces of the present Dominion, or at any rate Non 
Scotia, were not in Canada properly so calied, but bore t 
name of I.a Cadie or Acadia', and the great North-Wefi 
was an unknown land. 

By the end of the seventeenth century the French 1 
three spheres of influence and colonization in North Amei 
— the country of the St. Lawrence, the seaboard between d 
mouth of the St. Lawrence and the New England coloiu 
and Louisiana at ihe mouth of the Mississippi. To jran ' 
them and encircle the English colonies was the aim of 
French statesmanship. It was an impossible aim, inevitably 
frustrated by geographical conditions and by want of colonists ; 
but the conception was a great one, large as the new conti- 
nent in which it was framed, and able men tried to work 
it out, but tried in vain. 
> Much has been written of French methods of colonization ; 
writers have been at pains to enumerate the shortcomings of 
the French, and have carefully explained whence those mis- 
lakes arose. But there is less to wonder at in the failures 
than in the great successes to be credited to France. Being 

' For ihe ilerivation of Ihe name 'Acadia,' see Parkman's Pioneers ^ 
Frame in Ihi A'erv iVotlil, p 143, note. Cadie is an Indian woii 
meaning place or region. ' It is obviously a Micmac or Souriquois 
affix nsed in connexion with other words 10 describe the natural charac- 
teristics of a place or locality ' ;,noDriiiot's monograph on ' Cape BiEton ' 
Prsccedings and Transaclicrts of ihe Royal SoHdy of Canada, vol. ii, 
tec, J, p. 185). For the name ' Canada,' see above, p, 14, note i. 
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part of the conlinent of Europe, and ever embroiled in 
continental politics, when she competed with England as a 
colonizing power, she competed with one hand tied'. 
Changeable, it is said, were the French and their policy ; 
their kings and courtiers may have been changeable, but the 
charge does not lie against the French nation. 

They were trading up the Senegal earlj' in the seven- 
teenth century, and there they are at the present day. From 
the dawn of their colonial enterprise they tried to obtain 
possession of Madagascar ; they have their object now. 
Nearly four centuries ago they fished off the coasts of New- 
foundland, and England has good cause to know that they 
fish there still. To the St, Lawrence went Cartier from 
St. Malo, and by the same route generations of Frenchmen 
entered steadily into America, until Quebec had fallen and 
the St. Lawrence was theirs no more. The French were 
versatile in their colonial dealings ; ibey were quickly moving 
and constantly moving ; but they saw clearly and they followed 
tenaciously; they were strong and staunch, and they proved 
themselves to be a wonderful people. 

Yet there must have been some element of weakness in 
the French character, in that they bred and obeyed bad 
rulers who did not live for France, but for whom France was 
sacrificed; who crushed liberty, political and religious, who 
drove out industry with the Huguenots, and squandered the 
heritage of the nation. Englishmen, comparatively early in 
their historj', reckoned with priests first and with kings 
afterwards. They did most of their work at home before 
they made their colonial empire ; ihey colonized new worlds 
as a reformed people ; the French tried to colonize under 
absolutism and priestcraft. It might not have been so, it 
probably would not have been so, if the religious policy 
of the French Government had been olher than it was. 
1 I'rofesaor Seelcy's i.ViWMj/iiii 0/ England, 
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The Huguenols, if not persecuted and eventually in great 
measure driven out, would have given France the one thing 
wanting to make her colonizaiion successful, the spirit of 
private enterprise independent of court favour, the child and 
the parent of freedom, the determined foe of a deadening 
religious despotism. 
AtUmptt In the sixteenth century, after Cartier's voyages to the 

'foin^^ St. Lawrence, we hear Utile of the French in North America. 
tim in The Breton fishermen followed their calling, crossed the 
J^arida! Atlantic year after year, and came back with cargoes of 
fish and with furs procured by barter with the Indians ; but 
no French settlement was founded either in Canada or in 
Acadia. In France itself the last half of the century was 
a time of civil war ; the massacre of St. Bartholomew took 
place, the house of Valois came to an end, and in 1589 
Henry of Navarre became King of France. Before his 
accession to the Crown, two attempts at French colonization 
were made, in Brazil and in Florida. The colonists were 
mainly Huguenots, and their enterprise was backed by the 
great Protestant leader Coligny. The earlier attempt, de- 
signed to plant a settlement on the harbour of Rio Janeiro, 
was short-lived, because ill led by a violent tyrannical man, 
Villegagnon. The first settlers arrived in 1555 ; by the end 
of 1558 they had all disappeared. Still more tragical was 
the outcome of the venture in Florida. In 1562 a band 
of would-be colonists sailed from Dieppe, under the com- 
mand of Jean Ribault. They reached Florida in safety, and 
built a small fort towards the northern end of the peninsula, 
in which thirty men were left behind while Ribault returned 
to France. In the foil ' j h ' f h thirty 

came back to Europe h gbddhf d ex- 

perienced every extrem y 1 h d h g hi ssing 

the Atlaniic in a ship f h m k g Ag 1564, 

a Huguenot expeditio d R d L d fe ailed 
for Florida, and the 1 plai d h m 1 tlie 
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St. John's river, then known as the river of May. In 1565 
Rihault joined them with reinforcements and supplies. Well 
known from its surpassing horror is the story of the French 
settlement. A Spanish force under Menendez, a fanatic as 
treacherous and as savage as Philip 11 himself, took up 
a position to the south where the town of St. Augustine 
now stands, and overpowering the Frenchmen in detach- 
menis, butchered them wilh every accompaniment of cruelty 
and guile. The French fort passed into Spanish hands, but 
within three years time an avenging freebooter came from 
France, Domenic de Gourgues ; the Spaniards in their turn 
were shot and hung, and the banks of the St. John's river 
were left desolate. 

Ill managed, badly supported were these French ventures 
to Brazil and Florida. Had they been well led and given 
some little encouragement and assistance, the result might 
have been far different. Protestants might have gained 
a firm foothold in Central and Southern America. France 
might have won from Spain and Portugal a great domain. 
As it was, the attempts resulted in utter failure, and great 
opportunities were lost never to be regained. 

As the sixteenth century drew to a close, a patent was La Kocht't 
issued by the French King to a Breton nobleman, the Marquis ^ '" ' 
de la Roche, to colonize in North America. The terms of 
the patent were preposterously wide, conferring sovereignty 
over Canada, together with a monopoly of trade. The 
results were proportionately small. La Roche set sail in 
1598, in a single ship with a cargo of convicts. He landed 
them at Sable Island, off the coast of Nova Scotia, and sailed 
back to France, leaving them to their fate. Five years later, 
in 1603, eleven of the number, who had survived, were 
rescued and brought home again. 

About a year after La Roche's fruitless voyage, in 1599 Ckauvin 
or 1600, two other Frenchmen, Chauvin, a sea captain, and "^S""*' 
Pontgrave, a St. Malo merchant, also obtained 3 patent to 
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colonize in Canada. Their object was lo monopolize the fi 
trade, and they attempted a settlement at Tadoussac, wh( 
the Saguenay river flows into the St. Lawrence. During 
a whole winter a small party was left at the station, but i 
permanent colony was Tormed ; and a second and third 
voyage had no lasting results. Chauvin died, i 
or 1603 a new patent was granted to De Chasles, a man of ' 
rank and station, who associated with himself Pontgrav^ 
and secured the services of Samuel Champlain. 

In order of lime, Charaplain's name stands second i 
list of the men to whom New France in America was du4 
It stands second in time to the name of Carlier ; in or 
of merit it heads the list. Cartier was a great exploi 
but liis work ended with discovery ; Champlain foundt 
a colony. The history of Canada as a French [ 
has gained in attractiveness, in that it began and ended « 
a high-rainded, chivalrous leader. It began with Champlan 
it ended with Montcalm. Born on the shores of the Bay a 
Biscay, the adventurous son of a seafaring father, Champlais 
fought for the King in Brittany, and was given by 1 
a retainer in the shape of a small pension. The war ovot 
he travelled for two )-ears in the Spanish Indies, and, viiiitiiqf 
Panama, conceived the idea of a ship canal across ' 
isthmus. After his return home, he took : 
De Cliastes' company, and in 1603 sailed with Pontgrav^ 
for the St. Lawrence. The voyage was one of exploratiM 
only. Champlain ascended the river as far as Montreal 
gathering geographical information from the Indians, 
attempting no settlement ; and when he returned to 1 
in a few months' time, he found that his employer, De Chaste 
was dead. 

Yet another royal patent was granted, in 1603, to ] 
Monts, a Huguenot gentleman of the French court, its obje! 
being the colonization of Acadia, and Acadia being defined ft 
extending from the fortieth degree of north latitude, which lui 
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through ' Philadelphia, to the forty-sixlh degree, which is north 
of Montreal. De Monts took into partnership the members 
of De Chasies' company, and in 1604 two vessels sailed for Thtfirtv 
America. They carried a mixed freight. Huguenots and „J^,^ 
Roman Catholics, gentlemen of fortune, and vagrants im- in Ac^ 
pressed under the King's commission. De Monts and 
Champlain were on board the first ship, Pontgravd followed 
; second, with supplies for the future colony. They 
steered not for the St. Lawrence, but for the coast of Nova 
I'Scotia ; and entering the Bay of Fundy they discovered 
PAnnapolis harbour, which was given the name of Port 
Royal. The first settlement, however, was made on an islet 
off the mouih of the St Croix river, which now forms the 
boundary between New Brunswick and the state of I\Iaine ; 
and there through the winter De Monts and Champlain stayed 
with a scm"vy-stticken company, numbering seventy-nine in 
all, of whom nearly half died. On the return of spring and 
the advent of relief from France, the leaders coasted south 
along the shores of Maine, and of what were in after years 
the New England slates; and coming back to their station in 
August, they moved the setdement across the Bay of Fund)', - 

and established themselves on the inlet of Annapolis harbour. PoriFeyt 
De Monts then returned to France, leaving Pontgravd and 
Champlain to hold the post through the winter of 1605. 

In the following summer, ships came back from France just 
in lime to prevent the settlement at Port Royal from being 
broken up in despair. They brought with them the advocate 
Lescarbot, the historian of New France. Again there was Leuaybat. 
i-xploring down the American coast, and again Champlain 
and his associates held their own through the winter. The 

■ For De Monta' patenl ste tlie Calendar of Slate Papers, Coloaial, 
1574-1660, p. 4, cnliy 10, Nov. 8, 1603. Il was a pateot 'for in- 
habiting Acadia, Caaada, and other places in New France,' and De 
MoDIK was appointed the French King's Lieotenant- General 'for to 
[epTcscnt our person in the countrieii, territories, coasts, and confines of 
La Cadia from the furtielh to the forty-slKth liegtee.' 
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outlook of ihe little colony was promising. The season was 
mild, the natives were friendly, supplies were plentiful, 
gardens were laid out and corn was sown. But in the late 
spring of 1607 news came from home that the patent had 
been cancelled, and before the summer ended Port Rojal 
was abandoned. 

For nearly three years the place was left desolate, and 
then, in 1610, one of De Monts' associates came back again. 
It was the Baron de Poutrincourl, to whom the harbour, when 
first discovered, had been granted by De Monts. The Jesuits 
were at the time strong at the French court, stronger still 
after the assassination of King Henry IV in this same year. 
They, or the ladies of the court, who were their tools, bought 
shares in the venture, and Jesuit priests went out to Acadia, 
thwaning and quarrelling with Poutrincourt and his son. 
Both the two great dangers which always threatened and 
finally ruined the French power in North America came 
into being at this date, the exclusive influence of the Jesuits 
and English competition. 

In 1606 the Virginia company was incorporated, and in 
the following year British colonization on the mainland of 
North America began with the founding of Jamestown. 
There are many miles of coast between Acadia and 
Virginia, between the Bay of Fundy and Chesapeake Bay. 
but French and English soon crossed each other's paths. 
In 1613 a ship sailed from France, sent out under Jesuit 
infiuence, with a view to founding a settlement on the Norih 
American coast. After touching at Port Royal, the part)' 
sailed southwards to the coast of Maine, and landed in the 
region of the Penobscot river. Hardly had their tents been 
set up on the shore, when an English ship came in sight, 
captured the French vessel, which was lying at anchor, up- 
rooted the would-be colony, and took all the Frenchmen 
prisoners. The invaders hailed from Jamestown ; they were 
commanded by Samuel Argall, an unscrupulous freebootet 
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His pretext was that the Frenchmen were taking up ground 
within the limits of the patents granted by the English King 
to his subjects, but his act was little more than piracy. Some 
of the Frenchmen were set adrift in an open boat, and 
eventually reached France in safety ; the rest were carried 
prisoners to Jamestown, whence Argall set sail again, com- 
missioned by the governor of Virginia to attack Port Royal, 
He reached, plundered, and burnt the fort, its commander, Desiruc- 
Biencourt, with the rest of the setders, being absent in the '^"^ 
fields, for it was harvest time ; but the colony was not finally 
blotted out, and the French still kept a foothold in Acadia. 

Champlain's first voyage to North America in r6o3 had Ckamph 
taken him to the St. Lawrence. From 1604-7 Acadia "£^^"1^ 
had been the scene of his labours, until De RIonts' patent 
had been revoked. In 1608 he returned to the river of 
Canada. On the line of the St. Lawrence he carried out the 
work of his life, and by its banks he died. In the course 
which French colonization in America and its first great 
leader took, may be traced the influence on history of 
geography and race. 

In English colonial history, as writers on the subject have Campari- 
poinied out ', the age of adventure was distinct from the age ^^ 
of settlement. Ralegh was the latest product of the times andFretu 



.and unsuccessful. To some extent a similar distinction may North 
be made in French colonial history : Cartier may be taken '' 

representative of the earlier age, Champlain of the later; 
but the line of demarcation is much fainter, much less real, 
in the case of the French than in that of the English. To 
English and French alike adventure had meant private enter- 
prise, usually but not always countenanced by kings, generally 
carried out under cover of royal licences or patents, so vague 
as to be almost meaningless, granted one day, liable to be 
'See e.g, Doyle's History of Ike English in AmeHca, vol. i. 
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cancelled the next. When the age of romance passed away 
in England with ihe passing of the sixteenth century, adven- 
turers in the ordinary sense in great measure disappeared, 
with the exception of the Arctic explorers, who, like Hudson 
and Uaffin, still sailed to the desolate North. Private enter- 
prise, on the other hand, not only survived, but it grew 
stronger, more business-like, more independent of cour[ 
favour. It was private enterprise siill, but under new forms, 
the enterprise not of individual freebooters, or or knighis 
errant, but of associations of citizens, some of the associations 
being tliai'tered commercial companies, while others were 
bands of colonizers and colonists united by a common 
antagonism and a common creed. Their objects were not 
in ihc air, they did not live in dreamland, ihey went out 
or sent out others, not so much to discover new lands, as 
to occupy and appropriate lands which had already been 
found, to make new English homes on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

In theory the commercial companies were, like the indi- 
vidual patentees of the former generation, working under 
the authority of the Crown. Indeed that authority was bi 
more strongly proclaimed than before, and for vague genera- 
lilies were substituted very definite restrictions; but this 
was only a sign of a new lime. It indicated that a stage 
had been reached when more was known, when practical 
business was being taken in hand, and when, therefore, the 
slipshod patents, which had hitherto sufficed, would no longer 
avail. Because private enterprise really meant more, there- 
fore the Government said more, and the very defining of the 
work and circumscribing of its sphere made the results 
sounder, more lasting, and more substantial. It was not 
the lust of conquest, it was not the glamour of adventure, 
it was not a wish to proselytize in religion or to add new 
provinces to the domain of a European kingdom which 
made the English colonize North America. There were two 
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main motives at work. One was the desire lo find or to do colon.^ 
something which would pay, the other was a longing to live sevenUemk 
under more independent conditions than existed in the ccniitiy. 
mother country. The settlers went to lands where natives 
dwelt, and, therefore, dealings with the North American 
Indians in war and peace ensued ; but the English did not 
go to the New World in ihe main to conquer or to convert 
the Indians, they went to live and to make their living pay. 
Instinct was at work in English colonization, the instinct 
of self-preservation, of extension, of always moving a little 
further and winning a tittle more ; but there was no high 
scheme of universal dominion for the English King or the 
English creed. Against any such views the New England 
colonies were a living protest, and in Virginia, Maryland, 
or Carolina they found no place. All of these colonies 
were prosaic, unromantic communities : they were groups 
of Englishmen, living, grumbling, working and squabbling, 
with varieties of opinions and differences of outward forms, 
half protected, half worried by the home Government, build- 
ing up unconsciously, illogically, amid much that was mean 
and small, what was to be in the end a mighty nation. 
Instinct, too, kept the colonists for the most part near to 
the sea. They fringed the Atlantic over which they had The 
come, and ever renewed their strength as more emigrants £^^^ 
came in; they strayed no doubt to some extent as years the sea. 
went on, taking up farms inland and clearing the backwoods ; 
but, on the whole, there was continuity of colonization, a 
gradual widening of the belt of settlement, expansion on the 
part of the settlers themselves, as opposed to planting in 
the heart of the continent military outposts, or isolated mis- 
sion stations. 

With the French in Canada the case was different. Ex- T/u 
cept in Acadia and Cape Breton Island, and to a limited ^If^i^fj 
extent in Newfoundland, they had no hold on the sea coast : mb 
and Acadia had for many years little connexion with the 
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land of ihe St. Lawrence. Canada, as a sphere of colonizi- 
lion, began when the open sea had been left far behind. It 
was an inland territory with a great river and great lakes. 

No iwo parts of the world are more unlike than Canada 
and South Africa. Canada has a river highway into it, 
Cemfori- excellent water communication by lake and stream, and, 
J^tHck """' ^^ Rocky mountains are reached, no mountain barriers 
celonita- are interposed to cut off the interior from the coast regions 
'ciuiaJa '"' °"^ district from another. South Africa is almost devoid 
and Duick of natural harbours, its rivers are ralueless for purposes of 
haii'in' navigation. Its ranges of hills or mountains rise one behind 
Seiiih the other, barring the way from the coast to the interior, 

'"'"' severing one section of the territory from another. Yet, 
curiously enough, somewhat similar results followed from 
diametrically opposite geographical conditions. No two 
races in the world were and are more unlike each other 
than the Dutch and the French, unlike in character, in 
tradition, in political and religious training. But the Dutch 
in South Africa and the French in Canada resembled each 
other in this, that they were and remained very few in 
number, planted in an unlimited area, and that men lived 
in either case under a rigid system. The restrictive rule 
of the Netherlands East India Company in South Africa 
ied to trekking, to wandering in the wilderness, and [he 
difficulties of communication increased the wandering ten- 
dency, because the wanderers, who wished no longer fo 
be controlled by the government at Cape Town, could not 
easily be followed up. The French rule in Canada was 
restrictive too, restrictive in matters of politics, of commerce, 
and of religion. It was a despotism which allowed no 
vestige of freedom or self-government; but it was a far 
stronger and more active despotism than that of the Nether- 
lands Company. The Dutch sought a trade monopoly, the 
French a territorial dominion. The Dutch were at pains 
JO minimize their responsibilities. The French policy was 
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one of conquest and conversion ; they looked to holding in 
subjection the lands and the peoples of the New World. 
They worked under a government which was absolute, but 
whose absolutism, in the main, encouraged perpetual moving 
forward, and they worked in a land where moving forward 
was comparatively easy. Thus dispersion ensued on a 
greater scale than in South Africa. The negative force 
which promoted trekking in the Cape Colony was present 
also in Canada — antipathy lo a rigid system, to hard and 
fast rules ; and the counterpart of the Dutch voortrekkers, 
though under very different conditions, was to be found 
in the Canadian fur-traders and courmrs de hois. But in 
South Africa the positive force was wanting which shaped 
Canadian history, the forward policy of an ambitious state. 
The agents of the French Government in Canada, miUlary 
and religious, went far afield — adventurous and enterprising, 
intriguing with savage races, establishing outposts in the 
interior, slrong to carry out a preconceived plan of a great 
French dominion. The malcontent Dutchmen in South 
Africa moved slowly and sleepily away in their wagons to 
be out of reach ; the country aided their intent by being 
difficult of access. Along the rivers and the lakes of Canada 
the Frenchmen tightly passed, those who worked the will 
of the Government as well as those who were itnpatient of 
control. 

The rivalry then between the two European nations who Csntra 
colonized North America, the English and the French, '^^"'f'l 
was rivalry at every point. It was a conflict of race, of amlFrei. 
religion, of geographical conditions, of new and old, of Euro- '"^"'."^ 
pean government and American colonists. On the one side 
were seaboard settlements, comparatively continuous, in 
which there was much instinct and little policy, much free- 
dom and little system ; where the population steadily grew by 
natural causes and by immigration, democratic communities 
rhich ihe rea! work was done from below, the products of 
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a wholly different era from that which preceded i 
which picturesque adventurers had failed to colonize. On the 
other side were the beginnings of continental colonization 
along the natural lines of communication. The dispersion 
was great, ihe settlers ivere few, the settlements were weak. 
All was done from above, except where unlicensed adven- 
turers roamed the woods. The elements of an older day 
were preserved and stereotyped, attractive but un progressive. 
Old forms transplanted to a New World did not lose their 
life, but renewed it. Feudal customs took root in the soil. 
Despotism, supported by the Roman Catholic Church, did 
not survive merely, but grew stronger. The adventurer 
remained an adventurer, and did not turn into a business- 
like colonisl. There was much that was great, there was 
more ihat was tmiform, but there was little or no growth. 

The ultimate outcome of such a coniest must necessarily 

have been, in the course of generations, the triumph of the si 

on which were the forces and the views of the coming tin 

Elimtntiof But, while the struggle lasted, the French gained not a little 

the i-'rench f^^om being less vulnerable than the English, as being more 

"i''- dispersed ; from being better situated for purposes of attack ; 

from being organized, so far as there was organization, under 

one government and one system instead of many ; from the 

extraordinary energy and quickness of some of the French 

leaders in Canada ; from the strong mihlary element in 

population ; from the fanatical devotion of the French i 

sionaries; and last, but not least, from the Frenchmi 

better handhng of the natives. 

'I he wa/er- The sources of the Mississippi are close to the western 

^^ih end of Lake Superior, and the eastern half of North America 

Ameiha. is therefore nearly an island, created by the Mississippi, the 

great lakes, the St. Lawrence, and the sea. An inner circle 

is formed by ihe Mississippi, the Ohio, Lakes Erie, Ontario. 

and the St. Lawrence, the head waters of the Ohio river being 

within easy distance of Lake Erie. The course of the C 
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is from north-east to north-west. It flows, very roughly, 
parallel to the Alleghany mountains, and drains their western 
sides. The AUeghanies in their turn are parallel lo the 
Atlantic, and between them and the sea is a coast belt from 
north to south. Here was the scene of the English settle- 
ments. Here, cut olf by mountain ranges from the Mis- 
sissippi valley and from the inland plains, the Virginians and 
the New Englanders made their home. ' The New England 
man,' writes Parkman, 'had very little forest experience. 
His geographical position cut him off completely from the 
great wilderness of the interior. The sea was his field of 

But there is one direct route, with nearly continuous 
waterways, from the Atlantic seaboard to the St. Lawrence. 
It runs due north up the Hudson river, is continued by Lakes The Hudi 
George and Champlain between the Adirondack mountains o^'^^ 
on the west, and on the east the Green mountains of Ckamf- 
Vermont ; and from the northern end of Lake Champlain it 
follows the outlet of that lake, the Riclielieu river, for 
seventy to eighty miles into the St. Lawrence. The head 
waters of the Hudson are hard by Lake George, but at the 
present day navigation ceases at Troy, 151 miles from 
the sea, where is the confluence of the Mohawk river, and 
from whence the Champlain canal runs direct to Lake 
Champlain. The distance from Troy to Lake George is in 
a straight line about fifty miles. This route was all-impottant 
for attack and defence in the wars between England and 
France, and it was well for Great Britain that, at a com- 
paratively early stage in the colonization of America, she took 
over the Dutch settlements in the valley of the Hudson, 
gaining control of that river and linking New England to the 
southern colonies. 

From the mouth of the Hudson at New York to where the Thi St. 
Richelieu joins the St. Lawrence, a straight line drawn on ^"•"'^'''' 

• The OldRigimtin Ca«Hflli, cliap. iii, p, 39g(i4Uied., iSSj). 
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the map from south to noith measures rather under 400 miles. 
It is much the same distance, on a very rough estimate, from 
the confluence of the Richelieu and the St. Lawrence to the 
point where the St. Lawrence opens into ihe sea. This point 
is generally taken to be the Point de Monis, which i. 
northern bank of the river, in north latitude 49° 15', and west 
longhude 6-f 30', though the Gasp^ peninsula, on the 
southern side of the estuary, extends much further to the 
east. Thus the centre of the St. Lawrence basin is equi- 
distant from the mouth of that river and from the mouth of 
ihe Hudson', and between these two points, before the days 
of railways, there was no easily accessible route from the sea 
to Montreal. 

Following up the St. Lawrence from the Point de Monts, at 
about a distance of 140 miles, the mouth of the Saguenaj is 
reached on the northern side. There stood and siands 
Tadoussac, in old days a great centre of the fur trade, 
the earliest foothold of the French in Canada From the 
mouth of the bagueu'n lo Quebec is about 120 
from Quebec to Montreal is riiher oier 160 Nearlj half 
wav between Quebec and Montreal over seienty miles from 
the former ind over ninety from the latter is the town of 
Three Rivera situated on the northern bank of the Si 
lawrence at its confluence with the '-It Mauric 
one of the oldest md one of the most important French 
settlements in Canida Here is the I m t of the tideway 
and above this po nt the '^t Lawrei ce expands for some 
ihny miles into Lake St Peter At the upper end of 
this lake or expanse of nver on the southern %iAe 
Richelieu joins the St Lawrence with the town of Sorel at 

Hoincpn n 4 l\rw Djsiffvery of a zasl tcui tty 
(EnglisK ed , London, 1698, pi 3 p 119) speak ng of the St Iflwrenec 1 
says: 'The middle of the river is ncarerlo New York thao lo QnelMfi I 
the espital town of Canada.' This is of course incorrect, but it sbowi I 
appreciation of the diieclncss of the route lo the St. Lawrence by the I 
Iludjon river. 
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its mouth, and forty-five miles higher up is Montreal. From 
Montreal to Kingston, where the St. Lawrence issues from 
Lake Ontario, is a distance of 180 to igo miles by river, past 
rapids well known to readers and to tourists, and past the 
Thousand islands. Thus the total length of the St. Lawrence, 
from the lakes to the opening into the gulf, is rather over 
600 miles. 

The great lakes of the St. Lawrence basin cover a surface Tlugnat 
of nearly roo,ooo square miles — an area larger than that "' 
of Great Britain. Lakes Ontario and Erie, connected by ihe 
Niagara river, continue ihe direct line of the St. Lawrence, 
Lake Erie more especially lying due south-west and north- 
east ; but from the extreme end of this last-named lake the 
channel of communication takes a sharp curve to the north in 
the Detroit river, Lake St. Clair, and the St. Clair river, 
which link togelher Lakes Erie and Huron. Lake Huron, 
the centre of the whole group, stretches back towards the 
east and south-east in Georgian Bay, while on the north-west 
it is connected with Lake Michigan by the straits of MichiUi- 
mackinac or Mackinac, and wilh Lake Superior by St, Mary's 
straits and rapids, the Sault St. Marie. The rivers which 
feed Lake Superior are the head waters of the St. Lawrence, 
and one of them, the St. Louis, which enters the lake at its 
extreme western end, has its source hard by the source of the 
Mississippi. The total length of lake and river on the line 
of the St. Lawrence is over 2,000 miles. 

It has been said that Lakes Ontario and Erie continue the The 1 
main course of the Si. Lawrence in its south-westerly and q^J^ 
north-easterly direction, that the channel which feeds Lake river. 
Erie at its western end comes down from the north, and that 
the central lake which is then reached^Lake Huron — breaks 
back towards the east. Thus the direct line from Montreal 
to the centre of the lake system is not up the St. Lawrence, 
but along one of its largest tributaries, which enters the main 
river at Montreal. This tributary is the Ottawa, flowing 
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^^B from the north-west in a course broken by falls and rapids. 

^H One hundred and ihirty miles from iis confluence with ibe 

^^1 St. Lawrence, just below the Chaudibre falls, now stands 

^H the city of Ottawa, the capital of the Canadian Dominion, 

^f connecied wiih Lake Ontario by the Rideau canal; and 

rather under 200 miles above Ottawa, where the Mattawa 

river enters from the west, there is nearly continuous water 

communication in a due westerly direction with Lake Nipis- 

sing, which lake is in turn connected by the French river with 

the great inlet of Lake Huron known as Georgian Bay. 

Champlain early explored this rouie^the direct route to the 

west, and along it as far as Lake Nipissing now runs 

the Canadian Pacific Railway. French river flows into tk 

northern end of Georgian Bay. At its south -eastern most end, 

that bay runs into the land in the direction of Lake Ontario; 

and in the middle of the broad isthmus between the two lakes 

lies Lake Simcoe. 

Such in rough outline is the basin of the St. Lawrence. Ii 
is a network of lakes and rivers which finds no parallel, 
Canada a unless it be in Central Africa. The present Dominion of 
VafMet'- Canada is not merely a political federation ; it is a federation 
lion. of regions which are geographically separate from each other. 

There is the eastern seaboard, the old Acadia; there is the 
basin of the St. Lawrence ; there are the plains of the Norlh- 
West and the regions of the Hudson Bay ; and there are the 
lands of the Pacific coast. Only one of these four regions, 
the basin of the St. Lawrence, was the main scene of earlj 
Canadian history. Acadia comes into the story, it is true, 
but until the eighteenth century only indirectly, in connexion 
wilh the English colonies on the Atlantic coast rather than 
with the French in Canada. English and French collided on 
the shores of Hudson Bay; they collided also in Newfound- 
land ; but Hudson Bay and Newfoundland alike were 
outside the sphere of Canada. The great prairies of die 
North- West were a possibility of the distant future; but nol 
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till ihe days of railways did the western half of the present 
Dominion come within the range of practical polhics. Along 
the St, Lawrence and its tributaries the drama of Canadian 
history was played ; the furthest horizon was the Mississippi 
and the whole line of the lakes ; a nearer view was bounded 
by the Ohio valley ; while the immediate foreground was 
formed by the St. Lawrence from Quebec to Lake Ontario, 
the centremost point being the confluence of the Richelieu 
with the main river. 

Movement, constant movement, these waterways suggested ; 
exploration, adventure, and ultimately conquest ; pressing 
onward by strength or skill through a boundless area, with 
something unknown always bej'ond ; making portages round 
impossible rapids, forcing paths through interminable forests, 
dealing with half-hidden foes. The land was one for the 
travellsr, the explorer, the missionary, the soldier, the hunter, 
ihe fur-trader, but not so much for the settler and the agri- 
culturist. Thus it was that the age of adventurers was 
perpetuated along the St. Lawrence, while the English colo- 
nists between the AUeghanies and the sea were living steady 
lives attached to the soil. 

The great motive force of modern adventure was, as has T'Ae mail 
been seen, the search for a direct route to the East. En- /^^rtA 
gaged in this search Henry Hudson, in 1609, piloted the American 
Dutch into the Hudson river '. Champkin's first expedition "^"XtiJ!^ 
up the Ottawa was due to a lying tale that along that river lo the East. 
had been found a way to the sea. La Salle, the explorer of 
the Mississippi, had his mind ever set on the East, and his 
Seigniory above Montreal was named La Chine ; for, ' like 

' Hudson in 1609 sought for a No rtti- West Passage about the fortieth 
degree of Intitnde. ' This idea haij been sa^^ested to Hudson b; some 
lelteis and maps which his friend Captaio Smith bad sent him from 
Virginia, and tij- which he inronued him that there was a sea leading 
into the westeiu ocean by the north of Virginia.' See A Bibliographical 
and Histtricat Essay an the Dutch Books and Pamphlet! relating to 
New Ntlherland, by G. M. Asher, LL-D. (Amsterdam, Frederick 
Muller, 1868), Introd. pp. xxv, xxvi. 
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Champlain and all the early explorers, he dreamed of a pas- 
sage to the south sea, and a. new road for commerce to the 
riches of China and Japan '.' Many long years passed 
before the geography of Norih America was known with any 
accuracy, and in the meantime the recesses of the conlinenl, 
from which the rivers flowed, seemed to hide the secret of 
a thoroughfare by the West to the East. Similarly, from the 
time when Columbus sought for and thought he had found the 
Til Indies in tlie New World, down to our own day, the natives 

^T'/1'1\ of America have been known as Indians. 
tf JvoriA 

America. The two native races, with which the history of Canada is 

Tkr Algon- mainly concerned, are the Algonquins and the Huron Iro- 
qiiun. quois. The former w fa I o e numerous of the two, 

and were spread ove a n u 1 la r area. They includeii 
under different names he Ind an of he lower St, Lawrence, 
of Acadia, New England and he Atlantic states as far as 
the Carolinas — the Mon agna 1 e Abenakis, the Micmacs, 
the Karragan setts, the Pequol and others. The Dela- 
wares, too, were men be of 1 e a e, and Algonquin tribes 
were to be found on he ta a a Lake Nipissing, on the 
further shores of the g ea lakes n Michigan and Illinois. 
From the day when Champla n jo ned forces with them againsi 
their hereditary foes h I quo hey ranged themselves 
for the most part on the side of the French. 
The Huron The Hurons or Wyandots and the Iroquois were distinct 
requon. j.^^^ ^j^^ Algonquins and akin to each other. When Car- 
tier visited the St. Lawrence, the native towns which he fouml 
on the sites of Quebec and Montreal seem to have been 
inhabited bj' Indians of this race ; but by Champlain's time 
the towns had disappeared, and those who dwelt in them 
had sought other strongholds. Though related in blood and 
speech, these two groups of tribes were deadly foes of each 
other. The Hurons, like the Algonquins, were allied t( 



' Parkman's La Salk and tht Discovery of the Great West (18850!.), 
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Frcncb ; the Iroquois, guided partly by policy and partly by 
antipathy 10 the European intruders into Canada and their 
Indian friends, were as a rule to be found in amiiy with the 
English, The region of the upper St. Lawrence and of 
Lakes Huron, Erie, and Ontario, was the home of the 
Huron Iroquois race. The Huron country lay between 
Georgian Bay of Lake Huron and Lake Simcoe. South of 
the Hurons, the northern shore of Lake Erie and boLh sides 
of the Niagara river were held by the Neutral Nation, neutral 
as between the Iroquois and the Hurons, and akin to both. 
The Eries on the southern side of Lake Erie, and the 
Andasies on the lower Susquehanna, were also of Huron 
Iroquois stock ; but the foremost group of the race, the 
strongest by far, though not the most numerous, of all the 
North American Indians, were the Iroquois themselves, the 
celebrated Five Naiions of Canadian story. 

The Erie canal, which, in its 352 miles of length, con- Tie 
nects Lake Erie at Buffalo with the Hudson river at West ^%%f- 
Troy and Albany, runs through the country of ijie Five Naiions. 
Nations. That country extended along the southern side of 
Lake Ontario from the Genesee river on the west to the 
Hudson on the east, while due north of the Hudson, the 
outlet of Lake Champlain to the St. Lawrence, the Richelieu 
river, was in old days known as the river of the Iroquois. 
The Mohawk river, along which the Erie canal is now 
carried, was, on the Atlantic side, the highway to the land of 
the Iroquois, and it bore the name of the best known of the 
Five Nations, the whole confederacy being sometimes spoken 
or written of as Mohawks'. The route up the river provided 
nearly continuous communication by water between the 
Hudson and Lake Ontario. From its confluence with the 
Hudson the Mohawk was followed to the head of its naviga- 
tion, whence there was a short portage of about four miles 
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to Wood Creek, % stream running inlo the Oneida lake, and 
the Oneida lake was linked to Lake Ontario by the Oswego 
river. All this line was under Iroquois control ; and the 
westernmost of the Five Nations, the Senecas, commanded 
al£0 the trade route to Lake Erie. 

The name 'Iroquois' is said to be of French origin : ihe 
true title of ihe Five Nations was an Indian word ', signifying 
' people of the long house.' Their dwellings were oblong in 
form, often of great length ; and, as were their dwellings, so 
also was their dwelling-place. Side by side the Five Nations 
stretched in line from west to east, as may bt; told by lakes 
and rivers in New York Slate, which to this day bear ibeir 
names. Farthest to ihe west were the Senecas; next came 
the Cayugas, the people of the marsh. The third in line, 
the central people of the league, within whose borders was 
the federal Council house, were the Onondagas, the moun- 
taineers; the Oneidas followed; and easternmost of aJI were 
the Mohawks ^ 

In all the history of European colonization no group of 
savages, perhaps, ever played so prominent a part as the 
Iroquois; none were so courted and feared; none made 
themselves fell so heavily for a long period of years together, 
This fact was not due to their numbers, for they were com- 
paratively few, and Parkman estimates that ' In the days of 
their greatest triumphs their united cantons could not have 
red four thousand warriors '.' Yet they attacked and 



' Hodenosacriee. 

' In a report of u committee of the Council held at New YoA, 
Nov. 6, 1714, on the subject of a petition of the London merchintt 
against the Act of 1 730. given in Co\iea\ If islory of the Fivs fiidiaM 
Nation! of Canada (3rd ed., London, 17SS), p. 3ifi,the Five NatJonB ue 
placed as follows: tiie Mohawks but 40 iniieB due west of Albany, ud 
within the English settlements ; the Oneidas abont too miles welt of 
Albany, and near the head of the Mohawk river ; the Onondagas about 
130 miles west of Albany ; the Cayngas 160; and the Senecas 94a. 
'■ Consfiraey 0/ Pontioi {liic, d.), vol. i, chap, i, p. ai. Charleroii 
says: 'All their forces joined together have never aniouDled to more 
than 5,000 or 6,000 lighting men' {Letters lo the Duchess of Lesdi- 
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blotted out other Indian races equal to or outnumbering 
themselves. They nearly destroyed the French seitlemenis in 
Canada; and all through the contest between Great Britain 
and France in America, they were a force lo be reckoned 
with by either side. Their alliance was sought, their enmity 
was dreaded. Their strength was due to the geographical Their 
position which they held, and lo their national characteristics ; f^/^^^ 
while their policy was influenced by the differing conditions TkeyMd 
of the while people with whom they had to deal. Their %^''^^ 
home has been described. It was the southern frontier of hctweta 
central Canada, the borderland between the French and c^f.^ 
English spheres of trade and settlement. Here they lived, 
in a position where a weak race would have been ground in 
pieces between opposing forces, but where a strong race, 
conscious of its advantages and able 10 use them, could more 
than hold its own. ' Nothing,' wrote Charlevoix, ' has con- 
tributed more to render them formidable than the advantage 
of their simaiion, which they soon discovered, and know 
very well how to take advantage of it. Placed between us 
and the English, they soon conceived that both nations would 
be obliged to court them ; and it is certain that the principal 
attention of both colonies, since their settlement, has been 
to gain them or at least to engage them to remain neuter',' 

A strong race the Iroquois were. In cruelty and endur- 'i 
ance, in bold conception and swift ex 
if any, rivals among the natives of North America, and in and folicy. 
their grasp of something like state policy they had no equals. 
As savages, pure and simple, they reached the highest level ; 
they might indeed have had a greater and more lasting 
future, if their level had not been so high. The Kaffir 
races of South Africa in our own time have produced good 

guiirts, Engl, tr., Lonclon,i76a, p. 185). On the other hand, in A Concise 
Aicaant of North Amerita, by Major Robeil Rcigeis [London, 1765), 
p. 106, it IS staiEd that ' when the J-Jigliah ivnS. settled in America they 
tlhc Troquoisl could raise is,000 fighiiog men.' 
' Charlevoix, as above, pp. 184-5. 
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^H fighting material ; some of their leaders have shonti skilful 

^H generalship and no small statecraft; but they have been 

^H loosely knit together, little bound a.s a whole by the ties of 

^H country or of kin ; and from this very weakness has come 

^f their salvation, in that they could and can be recast in a new 

mould. It was not so with the North American Indiana, least 

of all with the Iroquois. They were siereot3'ped in savagery, 

and, when the white men came among them, it was too late 

for them to change; but, as savages of the most ferocious 

tyjie, as ruthless murdering hunters of men, they developed 

an organization which was evidence at once of intellectual 

and physical strength, and of a wild kind of moral discipline. 

y/ieir It is rare to find among savages a confederacy which will 

^ot'^'nta- outlive a single expedition or one season's war. When 

tisii. there is cohesion, it is usually under savage despots like 

the Zulu Kings, who habituate their followers to militarj' 

discipline, and keep them attached parlly by fear and partly 

by the memory or hope of successful bloodshed ; but among 

the Five Nations the rule of one man had no place, and. 

though warring was their normal condition, the federation 

lasted in peace as well. They were doubly federated. Not 

only were there five nalions or tribes, but there were also 

eight clans which included the whole of the Five Nations, 

members of each clan being found in each nation. The five 

nations had in fact originally been one, composed of eight 

clans. Each clan was named after some beast or bird, which 

formed its totem or coat of arms, the three leading clans 

bearing those of the tortoise, the bear, and the wolf. The 

' These thicc leadiag clans so put into the shade all the otben that in 
9ome old writers tKeae alone are recognized. Thus Colden sayi (vol. i, 
p. i): 'Each of these nations is again divided into three tribes or 
lamilies, who dislinguish themselves by thiee different anus or ensigns, 
the tortoise, the bear, and the wolf.' A full account of [he Inx^noit 
organization Is given by Farkman in the tirst chapter of the Cattspiraef 
of Ponliac, and in the introduction to Thejeiuils in North Amehca. 
See also the chapter on Canadian and Iroquois Indiana in Sir J. G. 
Bourinot's Canaaa, in the ' Stoiy of the Nations ' series. It will be st 
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dan lie was a family tie ; the members of each clan, to which- 
ever nation they belonged, were as brothers and sisters, and 
there was no intetmarrying between them. Inheritance 
ran in the female line, and the children belonged to the 
mother's clan. The clans gave ihe chieftains to the sepa- 
rate nations and lo the confederac)'. The highest chiefs 
were known as sachtnis, a civil ratlier than a military title, 
and the Council of fifty sachems formed the principal govern- 
ing body of the league, the place of honour being given to 
the head sachem of the Onondagas. There was also a 
Council of subordinate chiefs, and a wider body, a Senate — 
in whose deliberations men of age and experience loolt part, 
irrespective of hereditary rank. The form of government 
was the same for each of the five nations as for the whole 
confederacy. There was no law but much custom, despot- 
ism was unknown, and so was anarchy. There was some- 
thing Homeric about the Iroquois. Like the Greeks of the 
legendarj' age, they were perpetually fighting in spasmodic 
fashion, with great cruelty, with every form of guile as well 
as force; and when not fighting they held innumerable 
councils, making many and long-winded speeches. Apart 
from personal bravery, the one sound element in their sys- 
tem and character was, strange as it may appear, some 
measure of what the early Greeks valued under the term 
ai&us or reverence. The Iroquois reverenced long-standing 
customs, social position, and the voice of age. War was 
iheir trade, but the highest dignities attached lo the civil 
chieftain more than to the successful warrior. They dealt 
out shameless violence to all beyond their pale, but within 
the ranks of their own people they recognized much more 
than mere physical strength or skill in butchery. 

In their organization they had advanced beyond the stage 

(torn the note to the Intioduction, p. Iv, of TAeJesuiU in Narlk Anurica 
(i38; e<I.),that the number ortbe clans as given ]ibore, and their presence 
in each tritie, U nal absolutely certain. 
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which is outlined in [lie Iliad. They were far more demo- 
cratic than the Greeks of Homeric time. In savage sort 
the)' framed and kept a polity of the kind which Aristotle 
tells us is the most perfect type of constitution, being 
a mixture of oligarchy and democrac)-. The hereditary 
principle was strong, but chieftainship did not pass from 
father lo son owing to the rule of female succession. The 
councils of the nation found place for all whose qualifica- 
tions were for the public good. High standing, age, experi- 
ence, eloquence, strength of arm, all were recognized in this 
strange community. To Sparta Golden hkens the confederacy 
of the Five Nations, in that, in either case, the national cus- 
toms trained the minds and the bodies of the people for 
war'; but the Ukeness extends to other points as well. As 
far as a Greek state and a band of North American savages 
can be compared, in their social and political training, in 
their inflexible rules, in their recognition of merit combined 
with unswerving adherence to the principle of priority of 
families and clans, no less than in their heartless indiffer- 
ence to pain whether inflicted on themselves or others, the 
Iroquois Indians resembled the citizens of the famous Greek 
stale. But whatever comparison may be made with either 
ancient or modern communities, the slory of the Five Nations 
presents the curious problem of a group of savages of the 
very worst type, who yet in some sort solved the difficul- 
ties which the most civilized peoples find so great — ^those of 
reconciling democracy with hereditary privileges, and federal 
union with local independence. 

Constantly weakened by the strain of war, to some extenl 

' P. 14, 'On these occasions the state of Lacedaemon ever occurs 
to my mind, which that of the YUe Nalians in many respects resembles, 
their laws and cnstoms being in both framcJ to render the minds and 
bodies of the people lit for war.' Patkmaii, too, says of ihetn, ' Nevtr 
since the days <if Sparta were individual life and nalional life more 
completely fused into one'; see The Jesuits inNorih .^WK7T'i-ii(l885ed.), 
Introduction, p. Ix. 
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ihey renewed their strenglh by ihe principle of adoption '. PrintipU 
Of the prisoners whom they look, most were put to death wiih "/"^P'' 
nameless tortures, but many were admitted to their tribes; iroquaii. 
and in one instance they incorporated a whole people. This 
lias the Tuscaroras, a kindred tribe from the Carolinas, 
driven north by war with the colonists early in the eighteenth t 

century. About 1 7 1 5, they were admitted into the league as 
a. sixth nation, though not on equal terms, and were assigned 
a dwelling-place among the Oneidas and Onondagas. 

■ tribes of the Huron Iroquois stock were agricul- Tknr 
to a greater extent than the Algonquins. In other Y„a^ 
Kirds, they had passed out of the nomad stage and made 
' iKrmanent homes. Still, they lived in great measure by the 
chase ; they were bom hunters as they were born warriors, 
and furs and beaver skins were the products which they 
bartered for the white man's goods. The Five Nations 
hunted and raided far beyond the limits of their cantons. 
In 1687, Dongan, Governor of New York, wrote of them: 
• The Five Nations are the most warlike people in America, 
and are a bulwark between us and other tribes. They go as 
far as the South Sea, the North-West Passage, and Florida 
to war ' '. Their interests as well as their pride demanded 
that on the upper St. Lawrence, as well as on Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, their power should be paramount. As far as 
other groups of Indians were concerned, they ensured iheir 
object, conquering and in great measure exlerminaiing the 
Hurons, the Neutral Nation, and the Eries ; but they knew 
well that the few Frenchmen in Canada were more dangerous 
lo their ascendency, and possibly to their existence, than any 
native tribe or race, however numerous. The French began Their feud 
by making the Iroquois their foes. Champiain had hardly ""''* '■*'' 

' ' They strictly follow one maiim, formetly used by the Romans to 
increase their strength, Ihat they encourage the people of other nations 
10 incorporate with them ' (Colden, p. g). 

' Calendar of Slate Paptrs, Colonial, 1G85-8, No. 1160, pp. 328-9, 
" ji to the Lords of Trade, Marth, 1687. 
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settled at Quebec, when he joined the Hurons and Algol 
quins in an expedition against them. Thenceforward the 
Five Nations were the enemies of France. This result 
would probably' have followed in any case, and it is difficulE 
to suppose that one early action determined all succeedii^ 
history. It was rather the beginning of an inevitable slrug^ 
for the control of the upper St. Lawrence and of the Canadian 
fur trade. On all sides of their own country the Iroquds,. 
like other masterful peoples, extended their sphere of influence; 
but their real outlet was to the north, towards the lakes and 
ihe great river. On this side the white men were tnostactive 
and restless, ever sending their emissaries a little further 
ever putting themselves in evidence in some new tribe or 
village '. The French were not content to live outside the 
Indians ; nor were they content, having found a resting-placfti 
10 stay there. To be in and among the natives, to contr(rf 
and to convert them, to be the recognized protectors of the 
land and its peoples, to be the uUimate recipients of th^ 
produce of the country, and the guardians of the cfaannelv 
by which the produce was conveyed — no smaller aims s 
for the French in Canada. In the pursuit of these objectft 
they directly competed with the Iroquois Indians. Great i* 
the territory, few in number were the Frenchmen and Iroquoiit 
alike ; but they were rivals for ascendency on the same rivdj 
and there was not room for both. 

Because they were enemies of the French, the lToqno& 

naturally became the allies of the English ; but before they 

had much, if any experience of the latter, they had come into 

'1 contact with a third European people, the Dutch on tbi 

Hudson river. 

In 1609, the year after the founding of Quebec, Hei^ 

1 ' Bnt Ibis JDEtice must be done to the French, that they far 
the English In the daring attempts of some of their mhabitanis, 
travelling very far among unknown Indians, discovering new comitn 
and everywhere spreiitting the fame of the French name and gnuidel 
(CoWen, p. 35). 
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Hudson, an Englishman in die Nctboiiads amice, ^lied M 
the beginning of September into Ac liicT vUd k3 bevs 
his name, seeking, as be sougfat t3 fan tJeatfa, s Ko«fc-Wctf 
Passage to Asia. Tbe nameorNewNeifaoUklvas famdf J 
given [Q the scene of his diaco w eij is iti^, aad ■ liiS j 
a small foit was boTl oo MantntOB Ubnd — the int llde 
seed of the citj of New Vock. In i*xi, Ac tfiihiilMili 
West India Ccmpanf came into bei^ ; aad n Ac Ukinig 
year New Neiberland, with die beaver tnd^ wkidh ^» n 
chief attracdon, was placed in the bamfa of Ac om^aaif. 
In settling on die Hodson ibe Daub contkaed mb EagSA 
claims, and the Govemmem of ibe NetfaerlMMk k>^ U hm 
recognized that there was a flaw in ifaeir title. Howlw-i, Ac 
existence of New Netberland as a Datcfa poaeMioa oambmmtA 
till the vear 1664, «hen it was mrendered to aa Ffiih 
force seni out bjr the Duke of York, wbo bad iil<ii«iil feoB 
his brother, Charles II, a grant of ifae uraUxj. TVEagftfa 
occupation was confirmed by the Peacr of Brali ii 1M7; 
and though a Dutch Seet recoxcred Ac eoloRf is li?^ ■■ 
the following year, by the Tksoj of WesDoiMKr, il km 
fhtally given up 10 ihe Engliili. 

New Amsterdam, afieiwards New York, was ibe cbirf 
setdement of New NetbeHand ; boi Dudh tnde a 
lion extended up the vaUej of the I 
land were obtained by paJr«Mu or bige I 
were granted exclusive pnvil^es bf (be tomifamf am ct 
of planting families di scttlen wpam ibv baldnipi. Tie 
chief inland colony was ffi iiiMliiiiiaf il. cafled after aa 
Amsterdam merchant of the mne of Ifiiiiliii. aad JM 
(xntre was Fort Orange, n 
river, about tn-eniy miles abo«e i 
Hudson, and rather less tti a dmc 
ihe settlement c^ Schenectadf '. 
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■p Traders wherever ihey went, all the world over, the Dutch- 
'^ men were at pains to keep peace with the Iroquois, Their 
dealings with them were on the same lines as the dealings of 
their countrymen with the Hottentots in the early days of the 
Cape Colony'. They bought and sold, and got good value 
for their money, paying, for instance, no more than forty 
florins for Manhattan Island. But the mere fact of paying 
for what they took was in their favour, for it was a recognition 
that the natives were the rightful owners of the land. In 
course of lime they came into conflict with the Mohican 
Indians along the banks of the Hudson; but with the Five 
Nations, the nearest of whom were the Mohawks, they were 
ever in friendship. They were not actually in the Mohawk 
country, but on iis borders; they were neighbours, not 
intruders ; they took ihe furs which the Indians had to barter, 
giving in exchange European goods, and nolably firearms. 
Thus Albany became a friendly meeiing-place between the 
Iroquois Indians and the white men of the Hudson colony. 
The two peoples did not clash with one another in any way, 
but met as friends and equals, and supplied each others' wants. 
The one object of the Dutch being to trade, and the 
whole people being traders, a twofold result followed, pro- 
moting friendly relations between them and the Mohawks. 
Not only did the Indians realize that they had nothing to fear, 
and much to gain, from having for their neighbours Euro- 
peans who had no views of war or conquest, and through 
whose agency they could arm themselves against the more 
aggressive Europeans on the Canadian side ; but also, as we 
may well suppose, the Dutch traders included the best of the 
Dulchmen, which was not the case with either the French or 
the English. At any rate, we read that ihe Dutch in the 
Hudson valley ' gained the hearts of the Five Nations by 

Ne-ai Nelherland, by G. M. Asher, LL.D. (Amsterdam, FrcdErick MiiUer, 
1868), refeiTcd to above. See ulso Jnstin Winsor'a Narrativi ani 
Critical History nf America, toI. iv, chap, viii, 
' See voL iv of this series, chap, ii, p. 43. 
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iheir kind usage ' ', and in memory of a Dulchman named 
Cuyler, whom che Indians held in spiecial honour, the Iroquois 
in after years always gave to the British Governor of New 
York the title of ' Corlaer ' I 

Into this kindly heritage the English entered'; and, though Tke 
their treatment of the Indians left much to be desired, the iJ^-i^ 
alliance, if often strained, was, in the case of the Mohawks tie Ire- 
si any rate, never sundered ; and finally, at (he close of the alliatui 
War of Independence, many of the Five Nation Indians, after 
fighting for England, migrated into Canada, and were assigned 
lands in the province of Ontario, where their descendants are 
still to be found. In the words of the Indian orators, a chain 
of friendship held together the English and the Iroquois. 
' Our chain,' they said, ' is a strong chain, it is a silver chain, 
it can neither rust nor be broken ' ' ; and it would be diflicult 
to overrate the advantage which accrued to the English 
cobnies from their traditional alliance with the strongest 
ives of North America. 

the summer of 1608, Champlain founded the first Thi found- 
ich settlement at Quebec A year before, the English '^^_ 
settled at Jamestown in Virginia, A year later, the 
;h found their way to the Hudson. Till his death, at 
end of 1635, the story of Champlain is the story of 
'mada. His colleagues in the new enterprise were men 
with whom he had already worked in Acadia — De Monls 
and' Pontgrav^. De Moots had obtained from the King one 
year's monopoly of the Canadian fur trade, and two ships 
which he sent to the St. Lawrence were in charge of Pont- 
grav^ and Champlain respectively. Pontgrav^, the merchant, 
stayed at Tadoussac through the summer, bartering with the 
Indians and coming to blows with Basque traders, who held 

' Colden, vol. i, p. 3+. 

' Parlinian'E Count Frant/nac (1885 ed.), p, 93, note. 

' CoUen, as above, ' In 1664, New York being taken by the English, 
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the French King's patent of Utile accounL Champlain, the 
explorer, went higher up the river, and erected wooden 
buildings by ihe water-side, on the site of the lower town 
of Quebec. There he stayed through the winter, while his 
friend went home, and, wlien Pontgrav^ returned in the 
following summer, travels and adventures began which made 
Champlain's name great among the Indian tribes of Canada. 

His first expedition, in 1609, was to the lake which is 
still called after him. He went as an ally of the Huron and 
the Algonquin Indians against their enemies the Iroquois. 
Up tbe St. Lawrence, up the Richelieu, and on to Late 
Champlain he took his way, and at the head of the lake, 
somewhere near the site where Fort Ticonderoga afterwards 
stood, the white men's firearms dispersed the warriors of the 
Five Nations and won a victory. The summer of 1609 
ended, and Champlain went back to France, returning to 
Canada in ihe following spring \ 

De Monts' monopoly had expired and had not been 
renewed, but none the less he and his associates persevered 
in their enterprise, opening up the trade of the St. Lawrence, 
while others shared the profits. Again Champlain joined 
forces with the friendly Indians against the Iroquois, and 
a second victory was the result. Before the summer of 1610 
ended, he was back in Europe, having learnt in the meantime 
that his friend and patron. King Henry IV, had been slabbed 
to death in the streets of Paris. On his next visit to Canada, 
in 161 1, he cleared the ground for a future settlement at 
Montreal, having noted its advantages as a meeting-place 
for the Indian tribes from the Ottawa and the great lakes. 
The late months of that year and the whole of i6iz he 
spent in France, trying to devise some organization under 
which the work 'of building up the French power in Canada 

' Cajiada was first known as New Frsnce after Charapli 
Euiopc, in 1609 (Charlevoix's Hiitoiri Ginirale de la NettveUe 
I744ed., voI.i, bk. iv, p. 149). 
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might be successfully carried on. There was now no 
company in existence, there was no royal mandate; per- 
sonal favour and protection had passed away \vith the death 
of Henry of Njvarre. The French court was a scene of 
growing priestly influence and of numberless intrigues ; while 
New France on the St. Lawrence was a ' no man's land,' 
infested in summer time by crowds of fur-traders, who owned 
DO rule and knew no law, in winter deserted by white men, 
kcept the few struggUng settlers at Quebec. To form 
Mine kind of trade's union under an acknowledged authority 
pas the one thing needful, and with a view to this end 
Champlain sought for and obtained the patronage of a 
member of the royal house. The Count de Soissons, 
a Bourbon prince, was appointed Lieutenant- General of the 
Kng for New France, and when he died, shortly after his 
appointment, the place was taken by another Bourbon, the 
Prince of Cond^. The deputy of these princes was Champ- 
lain himself; he was given control over the Canadian fur 
trade, and he endeavoured to reconcile the rival interests 
of the western ports of France by forming a combination of 
traders, to which all could be admitted who had an interest 
in Canada. The scheme was partially carried out, but unfor- 
tunately jealousies, commercial and religious, precluded the 
establishment of a single united company. 

To make money by trade for himself or others was not the 
first object of Champlain's hfe. Exploration, with the Indies 
as its final goal, was in his mind, and the formation of 
a colony which should indeed be New France. While he 
still sojourned in Europe, a Frenchman, Nicolas de Vignau, 
came back from Canada, telling a tale thai up the Ottawa 
river and beyond its sources he had found an outlet to the 
sea. Early in 1613 Champlain recroased the Atlantic, went 
Dp the St. Lawrence to Montreal Island, and thence, taking 
De Vignau with him, followed the course of the Ottawa as 
'^ as the tie des Allumettes. He went no further. The 
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Blory of a way to the sea was exposed, as a cunningly devised 
fable, by the Indians of the upper Oltawa, among whom 
the impostor had sojourned when he concocted bis lies; 
and, but for Champlain's interposition, he would then and 
there have paid for his falsehood with his life. Champlain, 
however, spared him, retraced his steps, and went back 
again to France, where he spent a year and more before 
he again visited Canada. 

Towards the end of May, 1615, be reached Quebec. He 
brought with him this time a small band of missionaries, four 
friars of tlie Recollet branch of the Franciscan order ; and 
■ now mission work began in Canada. One of the friars, 
Le Caron, with twelve other Frenchmen in the company, 
visited for the first time the Huron country, and Champlain 
followed close upon his steps. Ascending the Ottawa for 
the second time, he passed the point which he had reached 
two years before, and by the Mattawa river and Lake 
Nipissing came to the shores of Lake Huron. Coasting 
southward along Georgian Bay, he found himself at lenglh 
among the Huron towns, where Le Caron was already busy 
preaching a new faith to the heathen. An expedition 
against the Iroquois had been determined on, and witli 
the Huron warriors and their allies, Champlain set out foe 
the enemy's land. His route took him across Lake Simeon, 
down the series of small lakes which feed the river Trent, 
and by that river to Lake Ontario, then seen by him fo( 
the first time. Crossing the lake, he landed at the site of 
Oswego, and marched into the midst of the Five Nations' 
cantons. From the military point of view the expedition 
was a disastrous failure, for an attack on a palisaded 
Iroquois town miscarried, Champlain himself was wounded, 
and the invaders retreated beaten and disheartened. Among 
the Hurons Champlain spent the winter ; next year, rel 
ing down the Ottawa, he came back to Quebec, in the mW^ 
summer of 1616, and subsequently he sailed for France. 
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Tjght years had now passed since the founding of Rcsullef 
Quebec. Lakes Huron and Ontario had been reached, the lji£"^j 
Ottawa route had been explored, the friendship of the of New 
Hurons had been secured at the price of enmity with ^'''^^■ 
the Iroquois, missionaries were converting or trying to 
convert the Indians, and fur trading was briskly carried on ; 
but colonization had made as yet little or no way. There 
; a. few permanent residents at Quebec ; but lower down 
L at Tadoussac, and higher up at Three Rivers and Montreal, 
■ where in the summer white men and coloured foregathered 
Pto exchange their wares, in the winter no Frenchmen 
1 were to be found, unless it were one or other of the much 
enduring Recollet missionaries. In France it was the trade 
of Canada, not its settlement, that was matter of concern. 
As in the case of Newfoundland, the merchants of the western 
seaports of England set themselves to keep the island from 
being permanendy colonized, anxious that the fishing traffic 
should remain in their own hands : so in the case of Canada, 
the merchants of the western seaboard of France regarded 
colonization as at best a useless expense, at worst a measure 
by which they might lose command of the fur trade. The 
climate of Newfoundland and of the St. Lawrence region 
was not such as to induce Englishmen or Frenchmen to 
make these lands their homes. Rather they seemed places 
for summer trips alone, to be left in winter icebound and 
desolate. Trade interests and nature combined to check the 
colonization of Canada; that anything was done in the way 
of settlement in the early years of the seventeenth century 
was doe to missionary enthusiasm and to the foresight and 
tenacity of Champlain. 

He had formed a company of merchants, chiefly connected Dispute 
with Rouen and St. Malo, who nominally controlled the trade J^^ 
of the St. Lawrence ; but they were not at one amongst them- traders. 
selves, some were Catholics, others were Huguenots, while the 
merchants of La Rochelle refused to join the combination, 
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and traded in defiance of the monopoly which the rival 
towns claimed to possess. Various changes followed. About 
the beginning of 1620, Cond^ was succeeded as Viceroy of 
New France by the Due de Montmorency, and in 1625 the 
latter sold his office to his nephew the Due de Ventadour, 
In 1621, the privileges enjoyed by the Rouen and St. Malo 
company were transferred to two Huguenot merchants, the 
brothers De Caen: the result was ill feeling, and on the 
St. Lawrence open feuds between the old and the new 
monopolists, until in 1623 some kind of union was formed. 
Eventually, in 1627, all former privileges were annulled, and 
the control of Canada passed into the hands of a new strong 
company, known as the One Hundred Associates, at the 
head of which was Richelieu, 

During these troubled years, amid the squabbles of con- 
flicting interests, the one source of strength and steadfastness 
for the Frenchmen on the St. Lawrence was Champlain's 
own personality, while the two principal events were the 
building of the fort at Quebec, and the coming of the Jesuit 
missionaries. As Lieutenant of the King and representative 
of the Viceroys of New France, Champlain's difficult task was 
to hold the balance even between the rival traders and to 
maintain some semblance of law and order along the walet 
highway of Canada. In former years, as an explorer he 
had obtained unrivalled influence among the Indians ; now, 
as Governor, he brought ihe same qualities of tact and firai- 
ness into play in keeping the peace among his turbulent 
countrj'men. From 1630 to 1624, he was continuously in 
Canada, and on the rock of Quebec he built a fort stronger 
and more substantial than the wooden buildings which abutted 
on the river below. Well situated, able to withstand ten 
thousand men ', such was an English account a few years 
later of this fort, when enlarged and completed — the 
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Sl Louis at Quebec. The merchants grudged the money 
and the men for the work, hut the building of a sub3tantial 
fortress on the St. Lawrence was a step forward towards the 
French dominion of Canada. 

The year 1625 was the year in which the first Jesuit Coniingaf 
Tnissionaries came into Canada. In that year the Due de laCa^da 
Ventadour became Viceroy of New France : he was closely 
connected with the Jesuit order, and began his regime by 
sending out priests at his own expense. Their coming 
marked an epoch in Canadian history. The Franciscan 
brethren, who were already in the field, and who welcomed 
the new-comers on iheir arrival, were men of a different 
stamp. Devoted missionaries, ihey kept to their work ; 
they claimed, outwardly at least, no religious monopoly ; 
they had no wish to control the temporal power ; and they 
lived at peace with all men. The Jesuits, on the other hand, Their 
imported religious despotism. The Jesuit emissaries were ^ "^' 
brave men, none more so; they were self-sacrificing to an 
extreme, venturesome and tenacious, indifferent to danger, 
and fearless of death. They were tactful in their dealings 
with the Indians, and were trained in a school of diplomacy 
which has never been excelled. But they were the champions 
of exclusiveness, and the enemies of freedom. Their coining 
meant that one form of religion was to supplant all others 
— that the spiritual power was, as far as in them lay, to 
dominate all things and all men; and that while much was 
to be done, it was to be done for instead of by the colonists 
and the natives, from above instead of from below, on a rigid 
system^ — -strong in itself but inimical to healthy growth, to that 
variety of life, of thought, and of outward form which helps on 
the eKpansion of a young community. From their training 
and their organization, the Jesuits would in any case have SapforM 
had great influence on the fortunes of the land to which ^ '** 
ihey came; but their influence was greater in that their Gauctn- 
despotic views harmonized for the lime being with the policy "^"'* 
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^H of the Bourbon Kings and their ministers. For absolute 

^f monarchy had taken root in France; and in the French 

dependencies, as in the mother country, there was to be 
henceforth political and religious despotism. That the 
spiritual power might grow too strong was a distant danger, 
and in France hardly a practical possibility. In the meantime 
Kings and priests went hand in hand, co-operating against 
liberty in church and state alike. Protestantism meant 
liberty. The Jesuits abhorred the Huguenots because they 
deemed them heretics : the French Kings and their ministers 
oppressed them rather on political than on religious grounds, 
but were glad to use the religious argument in support of 
political aims. 
Oppression On the death of Henry IV in 1610, his young son, 
Hunieneis ^^"'^ XIII, became King of France. In 1624 Richeliea 
in France, became his minister. In 1627 the discontent of the Hugue- 
nots culminated in the open revolt of the town of La 
Rochelle ; and its fall, after a ten months' siege, gave the 
King and the cardinal mastery over the Protestants of France. 
/ts effects The effect on Canada of this unsuccessful rising was twofold. 
in ana a. j^ involved the exclusion of Huguenot settlers, and it in- 
Tie volved also the hostility of England. The patent granted 

m!S7'^ in 1627 to the company of New France, known as the One 
/mm Nevi Hundred Assoeiates, provided that every colonist who went 
Frame. ^^^ ^^ Canada must be a Catholic, and when in the following 
year Richelieu received the submission of the Rochellois, 
he was well able to enforce this arbitrary provision. It is 
difficult at the present day to comprehend a policy, initiated 
and approved by a statesman of consummate ability, which 
could not but result in blighting the infancy of the greateS 
French colony. The English colonies were in the main 
pre-eminently homes of freedom, dwelling-places for men 
whose political and religious opinions found scant favour 
in the United Kingdom. For the English race the New 
World redressed the balance of the Old; and though the 
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colonists who went out from Europe to America, were in 
their turn prejudiced and narrow-minded, their want of 
tolerance was not forced upon them from without, and 
-members of one or other unpopular seel, when persecuted 
in one 'province, could find refuge in another. Marj'land 
was a British colony, founded under Roman Catholic 
auspices; its neighbour, Pennsylvania, was founded and 
dominated by Quaker influence ; throughout British North 
America there were examples of all opinions and of all creeds. 
The men on the spot quarrelled with and persecuted each 
other; but persecution and exclusion were not ordained 
from home. It would have been bad for the British Empire 
if from all settlements, which the Enghsh formed and main- 
tained, Roman Catholics had been rigidly kept out ; but it 
was far worse for France when her Kings and ministers 
closed the French colonies to the Huguenots. 

The Huguenots were the best of the French traders ; they Merii: of 
were men of substance ; they «'ere capable, enterprising-, and L^"^' 
resolute. They were beyond others of their countrymen, colonics. 
the pioneers of trade and colonization, and had led the way 
in the New World. De Monts was a Huguenot, the De 
Caens were Huguenots, Champlain himself is said to have 
been of Huguenot parentage. The excju.^ion of the French 
Protestants from Canada meant depriving Canada of the 
dass of Frenchmen who were most capable of colonizing 
the country and developing its trade. Their fault, in the 
eyes of the French Government, was their independence; 
ihai they did not conform to the state religion, and that by 
not conforming they were polilically an element of danger. 
But what was deemed a fault in France would, in colonizing 
». America, have been a virtue ; inasmuch as in the field of 
adventure, trade, and settlement in new lands, the men who 
ire least bound by old-world systems and traditional views 
are of most value. If fair play had been given to ihe French 
Aotestants, Canada would have been far stronger than it 
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^H ever was while it belonged to France, and probably it would 

^H have coniinued to belong to France down to the present 

^H day. For the closing of Canada to the Huguenots, followed 

^H as it was afterwards by their ejection from France, not 

^f only weakened France and her colonies, but strengthened 

the rival nations and their colonies. The French citizens 
who had begun to build up the French colonial empire, 
helped to build up instead the colonial empires of other 
European nations ; and the oppressions which they suffered 
brought them the sympathy, at times the armed sympathy, 
IVar of the Protestant nations of Europe. The rising of the I 

EnSand citizens of La Rochelle was accompanied by war between 1 
attdFrance. England and France. Buckingham's expedition for the relief 
of the city, ill planned and ill led, was a fiasco, completing 
the ruin of the Rochellois instead of bringing them relief; 
but on the other side of the Adantic, where English adven- 
turers could take advantage of a time of war without I 
hampered by court favourites, there was a different tak 
to tell. 

Sir William Alexander', a Scotch favourite of James I| 
had in the year 1621 obtained from the King a grant ol 
Acadia, or, as it was styled in the patent. Nova Scotia- 
The patent was renewed by Charles I. When war broke 
out between Great Britain and France, Alexander combitwd 
with certain London merchants, styled ' Adventurers I 
Canada,' or ' Adventurers in the Company of Canada,' 
strike a blow at the French in North America. Prominenl 
among these merchants was George Kirke, a Derbyshi" 
man, who had married the daughter of a merchant oT 
Dieppe, Three ships were fitted out under the conimsDii 
David of Kirke's three sons, David, Lewis, and Thomas, David 
'^ Kirke being in charge of the expedition. The Kirkes wete, 

fiirnished with letters of marque from the King, authoriw" 

' A further account of Sir William Alexander ii given below, p. 1 
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them to attack French ships and French settlements in 
America ; and, well armed and equipped, they sailed over 
the Atlantic, entering the St. Lawrence at the beginning of 
July, i6a8. 

Below QuelDCC was the trading station at Tadoussac, and attacks th 
higherupthan Tadoussac,lessthan thirtymilesbeiowQuebec, (^"31 ^ 
there was a small farming establishment — a ' petite ferme ' Lawrinct 
— at Cape Tourmente, whence the garrison at Quebec drew 
supplies. Kirke took up his position at Tadoussac, and 
sent a small party up the river, who burnt and rifled the 
buildings at Cape Tourmente and killed the cattle. He 
then dispatched some of his prisoners to Quebec and called 
upon Champlain to surrender. The summons was rejected, 
though the garrison was in sore straits. The Iroquois had 
been of late on the warpath, and the inroads of Indians 
on the one hand and of English on the other, meant 
starvation to the handful of men on the rock of Quebec. 
Yet Richelieu had not been unmindful of Canada. While 
these events were happening, a French fleet of eighteen 
vessels had sailed fiom Dieppe, laden with arms and 

iplies, and bringing also some settlers with their families, 
the inevitable accompaniment of priests. It was the 
eEFort made by die newly formed French company, 

earnest of their intention to give strength and permanence 
to New France. The expedition reached Gaspd Point, at 
of the St. Lawrence ; but between them and 
Quebec were the Kirkes and iheir ships. Instead of moving 
Up the river to attack Quebec, the English admiral went 
down the river lo intercept the new-comers. The English and des- 
but three to eighteen ; but the three ships were fitted ^^"^ 
and manned for war. The French vessels were transports fleti. 
only, freighted with stores and non-combatants, unable either 
to fight or to escape. On July 18, Kirke attacked them, 
and seventeen out of the eighteen ships fell into his hands. 
iTen vessels he emptied and burnt, the rest of his prizes. 
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with all the cargo and prisoners, he carried off in triumph 
to Newfoundland. 

There was bitterness in France when the news came of 
this great disasler ; there was distress and hopelessness at 
Quebec, where Champlain still held out through the follow- 
ing winter, Kirke had gone back lo England; but when 
July came round again in 1(129, he reappeared in the 
Pint St. Lawrence, with a stronger fleet than before. The French- 

captureof ™^" ^' Quebec were by this time starved out, they had no 
<^tbtc. alternative but to surrender; and on July 22, 1629, the Eng- 
lish flag was for the first time hoisted on the rocky citadel 
of Canada. There was little booty for the conquerors, nothing 
but beaver skins, which were subsequently sequestrated, and 
Canadian pines were cut down to freight the English ships. 
Kirke's ships carried back to England Champlain and his 
companions, who thence returned to their homes in France; 
and Quebec was left in charge of an English garrison. 

The Merchant Adventurers had done their work wei 
With little or no loss, unaided by the Government, they had 
driven the French from Canada and annexed New France 
Had Queen Elizabeth been on the throne of England, she 
would have scolded and then approved ; and would have 
kept for her country the fruits of English daring and English 
success. The bold freebooter, Kirke, would have found 
Convention favour in her ej'es ; she would have honoured and rewarded 
j-f^Z°Bf him, as she honoured and rewarded Drake. But the Stuarts 
St. Cer- were cast in a different mould, and no English minister at 
"imw^"' '^^ ^'™^ "'^ ^ match for Richelieu, Before Quebec bad 
fallen, Charles of England and Louis of France had con- 
cluded the Convention of Susa, on April 24, 1629 ; and the 
Treaty of St. Germain-cn-Laye, signed nearly three yean 
Canada later, on March 20, 16^2, definitely restored to France hK 
North America'. No consideration wa' 

all acts of hostility sliool 
is to the marriage of lb 
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embodied in the treaty for the surrender of Canada, but 
r State Papers have made clear that the price was the unpaid 
half of Queen Henrietta Maria's marriage dowry. For this 
■nm, already due and wrongly outstanding, Canada was sold. 
& was a pitiful proceeding, unworthy of an English King, 
but typical of a Stuart. It is noteworthy that early in the 
seventeenth century both the Cape and Canada might have 
become and remained British colonies. In i6ao two sea 
captains formally annexed the Cape, before any settlement 
had as yet been founded at Table Bay ; but their action was 
never ratified by the Government at home '. Nine years 
later Kirke took Quebec, and again the work was undone. 
So the Dutch in the one case, and the French in the other, 
made colonies where the English might have run their 
course ; and generations afterwards. Great Britain took 
again, with toil and trouble, what her adventurers, with truer 
instinct than her rulers possessed, had claimed and would 
have kept in earlier days. It is noteworthy, too, that state 
policy was in great measure responsible for the earlier French 
loss of Canada, as it was mainly responsible for the later. 
It is true that Quebec was taken while the French Protes- 
tants were still to some extent tolerated, and that a Pro- 
tesiant, De Caen, was selected to receive it back again, when 
the Treaty of St, Germain-en-Laye was canied into effect. 
But there were Huguenots on board Kirke's ships, serving 
nnder a commander whose mother was of Huguenot blood ; 
and the schism which had broken out in France and 

English Queen stionld be coafirmed. The Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye, 
or rather one of two treaties signed on the same day, provided for the 
restitution lo France of all places occupied by the tnglish in New 
france, Acadia, and Canada. Instmctions to make restitution were to be 
gtren to the commiuiders at Port Royal, Fort Quebec, and Cape Breton. 
General de Caen was Danied in the ttealy as the French lepieseiitatiTe 
to arrajige for ihe evacuation of the English. The places were to be 
tdareii io the same condition as they had been in at the time of 
aptaie, all anus taken were to be made good, and a sum was to be paid 
or ihc furs, &c., which had been carried olf. 
' See to!, iv of this sc 
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culminated for the time in the siege and fall of La Rochellc, 
left the best of the French traders and colonizers half-hearted 
servants of France. Canada was given back, but it was 
given back to the French Government rather than to the 
French people ; and, as years went on, the St. Lawrence 
saw no more of the stubborn, strong heretics who had sung 
their Protestant hymns on its banks. Frenchmen, as gallant 
as they were, had afterwards the keeping of Canada ; but, 
stale-ridden and priest-ridden, they lacked initiative and 
commercial enterprise. Freedom was to be found in the 
backwoods amon^ the coureurs de hois, but it was the free- 
dom of lawlessness, unleavened by the steadfast sobriety 
which marked the Calvinists of France. 

In July, 1632, the French regained Quebec. In May, 
1633, Champl.iin came back to Canada. For two and a 
half jears he governed it under the French company, and on 
Christmas Day, 163,15, he died at Quebec in the sixty-ninth 
year of his age. New France owed all to him. Amid every 
form of difficulty and intrigue, in Europe and in America, 
among white men and among red, he had held resolutely 10 
his purpose. His life was pure, his aims were high, his 
judgment sound, and his foresight great. He lived for the 
country in which he was born and for that in which he died; 
but ' the whole earth is the sepulchre of famous men ' ', and 
not in France or Canada alone is lasting honour paid to his 
name. 

' Thnc., bk. ii, chap, xllii (Jowett's translation). 

NaTE,-_For Canadian history down to the death of Cbamplain, s 
among modern books, more especially 

Parkman's Fieneers of France in the New World, and 
"itery of Canada, yo\.\. 



CHAPTER 111 

THE SETTLEMENT OF CANADA AND THE 
FIVE NATION INDIANS 

To trade and to colonize ihrough the medium of Chartered 
Companies has been characterislic of the nations of Northern 
Europe. Chartered Companies have not been peculiar to 
ind. The Dutch worked entirely through two great 
anies ; the Danes adopted the same system ; and 
various companies played their part in the early history of 
French colonization. Herein lay the main difference, in the 
field of colonial enterprise, between the northern peoples and 
ihe southerners who had preceJed them. In the case of 
Spain and Portugal all was done under the immediate control 
of the Crown. Ihese two nations were concerned with con- 
quest rather than with settlement; and, if the Portuguese 
"ere traders, their commerce was not the result of private 
leoture, but was created and supported by the Government. 
Tbe Spaniards and Portuguese were first in the field. East 
and West lay before them, and they divided the world in 
secure monopoly. The northerners came in— they came in 
iCTilatively ; policy kept the Governments in the background 
for fear of incurring war, and freedom of individual action 
»as more ingrained in these races than in the Latin peoples 
oflhe south. So freebooters sailed here and there, at one 
time honoured, at another in disgrace ; merchants Cook shares 
in {his or that venture, and Chartered Companies came into 
bdng. 

In the case of Holland, the Netherlands East India Com- 
ply aod the Netherlands West India Company practically 
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included the whole nation : the state and the companies 

were co-extensive. In England, the companies were really 

private concerns, licensed by the Government, often thwarted 

by the Government, but, in the main, working out their owq 

Fretuk salvation or their own ruin, as ihe case might be. In France 

Chartered (j^g^g ^^^ ^ mixture of the northern and the southern sys- 

Compames. 

terns, as of the northern and the southern blood. There, 
as in England, the companies Vere private associations, but 
Court favour was to them the breath of life. Kings and 
ministers constantly interfered, created and undid, conferred 
licences and revoked them, until in no long time the Chartered 
Company system lost all that makes il valuable, and French- 
men learnt to look to the Crown alone. 

Trade jealousies hampered the beginnings of Canadian 
settlement ; there was neither free trade in Canada nor un- 
Thecom- questioned monopoly. To cure this evil Richelieu, in 1627, 
p^yefihe brought into being the company of the One Hundred 
Associates, nominally a private association, really the off- 
spring of the Government. lis sphere extended from Florida 
to the North Sea, and from east to west as far as discovery 
should extend along the rivers of Canada, It controlled all 
trade except the fisheries, and it enjoyed sovereign rights in 
so far that it was entitled to confer titles and tenures, subject 
to the approval of the Crown. The chief officers were to he 
nominated by the King, but under the Sovereign the 
company was feudal lord of New France ; of its soil and its 
inland waters, with all that they produced. A statesman 
projected the company, and, with keen insight into the wants 
of New France, Richelieu laid down as one of the terras of 
its charter that settlers were to be introduced in specified 
numbers, especially and immediately settlers of the artisan 
class ; but these provisions were made to a large extent 
barren by excluding the Huguenots. At the outset the newf 
French company, with all its backing, was foiled in its efforts 
by the English Merchant Adventurers. The first transports 
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sent out, bearing settlers and supplies, were captvired by 
Kirke. Quebec fell and New France was lost. The Con- 
vemion of Susa and the Treaty of Si, Germain-en-Laye were 
signed and executed, and the One Hundred Associates 
resumed their charge of Canada. Under them Champlain 
leld the government of New France till he died, beinj 
jBcceeded by a soldier, M. de Moutmagny, who reached 
jtjuebec in June, 1636. 

In 1634, while Champlain was still alive, a fort was begun ^Y^'t_ 
Lt Three Rivers. The first permanent settlement at Montreal Montreal. 
dates from the spring of 1642, and in the same year Fort 
Richelieu was founded on the site of the present town of 
Sore! ', where the Richelieu^the river of the, Iroquois— joins Sorel. 
the St. Lawrence. For many years Quebec, Three Rivers, 
»ad Montreal practically comprised New France. Outside 
them were fur-traders and Jesuit missionaries, carrying their 
1 their hands. A few. fiirms were taken up along the 
river above and below. Quebec, but colonization was almost 
aon-esislent, and small groups of priests and soldiers at two 
e points on the St. Lawrence feebly upheld the power 
of France in North America, 

The company of the One Hundred Associates lasted (ill S!<mi prt- 
1S63, and Uttle they did for the land or for themselves. At %an^auh 
tile end of their tenure, the whole French population of Canada to 1663. 
lardly reached 2,500 souls. It had been an integral part of 
mpanj's programme to people Canada with French 
men and French women, but, inasmuch as Huguenots were 
agiiily excluded, the motive for emigration was wanting. 
The Catholic citizens of France were comfortable at home. 
They might wish to trade with Canada, but they did not 
o spend their lives there. The soldiers of France went 
I 001 only under orders ; they looked for brighter battlefields 
I the North American backwoods. Priests and nuns 
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alone felt a call to cross the Atlantic, lo face the most 
rigorous ■winters ami ihe most savage foes. The French 
religion was fiimly planted in North America during these 
early years, but the French people were left behind. 

De Montmagny was Governor for twelve years, till 1648. 

His successors under the company's regime were D'Aillebousl, 

De Lauzon, the Vicomie d'Argenson, and Baron d'Avau- 

gour. Under the Governors there were commandants of the 

garrisons at Three Rivers and Montreal; and from 1636 

onwards there was some kind of Council for framing 

ordinances and regulating the administration of justice, the 

Governor and the leading ecclesiastics being always membere, 1 

dp of the settlers being from time to tune J 

dm d 1 6 moreover, the company was reorganized, ' 

d 1 f d vhich had been vested in the Associates, 

h d d o the colonists. Notwithstanding, there 

11 ea f strength and little growth of population 

II h 663 nd up to that date the history of Canada 

m h ecord of savage warfare and missionary 

P 

Rig h sts founded Montreal, and the foundation 

f M I challenge to the Iroquois. Always the 

f 1 F ch, the Five Nations saw in the setdemenl 

m heir power. Above the Richelieu river, 

h 1 k d ! St. Lawrence as more especially within 

h dm nd when Frenchmen took up ground on. 

h 1 d f W eal, the Indians resented the intrusion 

1 g b s and with more than savage foresight. 

O h J. f h French, state policy had nothing 10 say to 

h d k tii "or was it a commercial venture. H 

mplj d iely the outcome of religious zeal un- 

m d d on. 

Th J hi abundantly advertised in France tbf 

p at d f (. nada. They had much to tell, and ihej 
Id 11 k If 1 narrative as they were bold 
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They atlracied money to the missionary cause, they enlisted 
brave men, and, still more, brave and beautiful women. 
Convents were founded in America, and liospitals ; priest? 
and nuns led and lost heroic lives, to widen the influence of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and to convert the heatlien. Jhey 
The deeds done, and the sufferings endured, commanded, 'p'rg,„aie 
and still command admiration, yet vuithal there was an lohniia- 
element of barrenness in the work ; it was magnificent, but it 
was not colonization. It was unsound in two main essentials- 
First and foremost, liberty was wanting. The white men and 
\ the red were to be dominated alike: North America and its 
peoples were to be in perpetual leading strings, prepared for 
^eedom in the world to come by unquestioning obedience 
on this side the grave. The Protestant, however narrow and 
prejudiced in his dealings and mode of life, in theory held 
and preached a religion which set free, a gospel of glorious 
liberty. The Roman Catholic missionary preached and 
acted self-sacrifice so complete, that all freedom of action 
■was eliminated. There was a second and a very practical 
detect in the system. What Canada wanted was a white 
population, married settlers, men with wives and children. 
Whai ihe Jesuits asked for, and what ihey secured, was a 
fullowing of celibates, men and women sworn to childless- 
ness. The Protestant pastor in New England lived among 
liis flock as one of themselves ; he made a human home, and 
gave hostages to fortune ; a hne of children perpetuated his 
name, and family ties gave the land where he setded another 
aspect tlian that of a mission field. The Roman Catholic 
priest was tied to his church, but to nothing else. At her 
call he was here to-day, and, it might be, gone to-morrow. 
He more than shared the sufferings and (he sorrows of 
Itose 10 whom he ministered, but his life was apart from 



theirs, and he left no children behind hin 
rirgins the Roman Catholic Church sent ou 
d not send out men and women. 
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English and French colonization in America, two points of 
contrast stand out above all others— the much larger numbers 
of English settlers, and [he much greater activity of French 
missionaries. Both facts were in great measure due to 
the influence of the Roman Catholic religion, and notably 
to the celibacy of its ministers. 

Histories of Canada give full space to the names, the 
characters, and the careers of the bishops, priests, and nuns 
who moulded the childhood of New France, and lo ihe , 
struggle for supremacy between the Jesuits and rival sccls. | 
We have portraits of the Jesuit heroes Brcbosuf, Lalemajil, 
Garnier, Isaac Jogues, and many others ; of the ladies whose , 
wealth or whose personal efforts founded the H6tel Dieu 
at Quebec and at Montreal ; of Madame de la Pelirie, Marie 
Guyard the Mfere de I'Incarnation, Jeanne Mance, and 
Marguerite Bourgeoys ; of Laval the first of Canadian 
bishops; but'the record of their devoted lives has only an 
indirect bearing on the history of colonizaiion. It will be 
enough to nodce very shortly the founding of Montreal, and 
the episode of the Huron missions, as being landmarks in 
Canadian story. 

Montreal, it will be remembered, had been in Carlier'a 
time the site of an Indian town, which aflerwards dis- 
appeared. Champlain had marked it out as a place for 
a future settlement, and the keen eyes of ihe Jesuits looked 
lo the island as a mission centre. It had become the pro- 
perty of De Lauzon, one of the One Hundred Associates and 
afterwards Governor of Canada, and he transferred his grant | 
to a company, the Company of Montreal, formed exclusively J 
for the service of religion, and especially connected with the J 
priests of St. Sulpice. The first settlers numbered about aixlj I 
in all, in charge of a chivalrous soldier, De Miiisonneuve, and I 
including one of the religious heroines of the time, Mdlle. 
Jeanne Mance, who was entrusted with funds by a rich French I 
lady to found a hospital. They arrived in Canada in 1641, I 
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and in spile of the warnings of the Governor, who urged 
thai they should settle within reach or Quebec on the Island 
of Orleans, they chose iheir site at Montreal in the same 
autumn, and in the following spring began to build a settle- 
ment. Ville Marie was the name given to it at the time, the 
enterprise being dedicated to the Virgin. At the first cere- 
mony, on landing, a Jesuit priest bade the Utile band of 
worshippers be of good courage, for lliey were as the grain 
of mustard seed ; and now the distant, dangerous outpost of 
France in North America, which a few whole-hearted zealots 
founded, has become the great city of Montreal. 

Religion has been a potent force in colonial history. On Tht in- 
Ae one hand it has promoted emigration. It carried the-^*^""^ 
Huguenots from France to other lands. It peopled New cohniza- 
England with Puritans, On the other hand, it -has sent fore- ''°"' 
runners of the coming white men among the coloured races, 
bearers of a message of peace, but loo often bringing in iheir 
train the sword. As explorers and as pioneers,- missionaries 
hive done much for colonization ; but from another point of 
view they have endangered the cause by going loo fast and 
loo far. In South Africa, a hundred years ago, the work, 
ilie speeches, and the writings of Protestant missionaries led 
indirectly to the dispersion of colonists, to race feuds, and to 
poBiical complications which, but for this agency, would 
certainly have been postponed, and might possibly never 
lave arisen. Similarly in Canada, Jesuit activity and forward- 
hms added to the difficuliies and dangers with which the 
French settlers and iheir rulers had to contend. 

The Governor, who vainlj' attempted to dissuade the AUnirttU 
founders of Montreal from going so far afield, was right in "p!^ 
his warnings. Very few were the French in Nonh America, Aoj 
their struggle for existence was hard, their enemies were 
Batchfu! and unrelenting. Safely lay in concentration, in 
making Quebec a strong and comparatively populous centre, 
in keeping aloof from the Iroquois, instead of straying wilhin 
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iheir range. To form a weak settlement i6o miles higher 
up the river than Quebec, within sinking distance of the 
Five Nations, was to provoke ihe Indians and to offer them 
a prey. This was the immediate result of ihe foundation of 
Montreal. Year after year went by, and there was the same 
lale to tell : a tale of a hand to mouth existence, of settlers 
cooped up within their palisades, ploughing ihe fields at the 
risk of their lives, cut off by twos and threes, murdered or 
carried into captivity, ^^oreover, betw^een iMontreal in its 
weakness and the older and stronger settlement at Quebec, 
there was an element of jealousy. What with rival com- 
mandants and rival ecclesiastics, controversy within and 
ravening Iroquois without, the early days of the French in 
Canada were days of sorrow. 
I Far away from civilization in the seventeenth century was 
Montreal, but further still was the Huron country. The first 
while man to visit the Hurons was the RecoUet friar, 
I.e Caron, in the year i(ii$, and from that date onward, 
[ill Kirke took Quebec, a very few Franciscan and Jesuit 
priests preached their faith by the shores of Georgian Bay. 
.Suspended for a short time, while the EngUsh held Canada, 
; resumed by the Jesuits in 1634, foremost 
I being Father de Brebceuf, who had 
already worked among the Hurons, and came back lo work 
and die. 

Few stories are so dramatic, few have been so well told' as 
the lale of the Huron missions. No element of tragedy is 
wanting. The background of the scene gives a sense of 
distance and immensitj-. The action is comprised in very 
few years, years of bright promise, speedily followed by 
absolute defolation. The contrast between the actors on 
either side is as great as can be found in the range of human 
life, between savages almost superhuman in savagery, and 
Christian preachers almost superhuman in endurance and 

' By Francis Parkman in ThiJmiilS in Noi-rk America. 
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self-sacrifice ; and all through ihere runs ihe pity of it, the 
pathos of a religion of love bearing as its first-fruits barren 
martyrdom and wholesale exterminalion. 

Between Lake Simcoe and Georgian Bay the Hurons 
dwelt, accessible to the Frenchmen only by the Ottawa river 
and Lake Nipissing, for the Iroquois barred the alternative 
route up the St. Lawrence and by Lake Ontario. Montreal 
. was left far behind, and many miles of a toilsome, dangerous 
route were traversed, until by the shores of the great fresh- 
water sea were found the homes of a savage but a settled 
people. To men inspired by religion and by Imperial views 
of religion, who looked to be the ministers of a world-wide 
power, including and dominating all the kingdoms of the 
eanh, the greatness of the distances, the remoteness of 
the land, the unbounded area of unknown waters stretching 
far off to ihe west, were but calls to the imagination and 
incentives to redoubled effort. 

Bi]t, ambitious as they were, the Jesuits were not mere 
enthusiasts : they were practical and politic men, diplomatists 
in ihe American backwoods as at the Court of France. Not 
^ndering outcasts, like the Algonquins of the lower St. 
Lawrence; not, hke the Iroquois, wholly given to perpelual 
murder ; with some peaceful impulses, traders to a small 
Htent, and tillers of the ground, and above all, since 
Oiatnplain first came among thera, sworn allies of the French 
—ihe Hurons seemed such a people as might be moulded to 
i new faith, and become a beacon attracting other North 
American natives to the light of Christianity. So the Jesuit 
fathers went among them in r63+, and in 1640 built and 
fcrtified a central mission station — St. Marie — a mile from 
where a little river— the Wye^flows into an inlet of Lake 
Huron. 

To convert a race of suspicious savages is no easy task. 
TV priests carried their lives in their hands. They were 
pitted against native sorcerers, they were called upon to give 
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^H Tain, ihey were held responsible for small-pox. Yet year by 

^H year, by genuine goodness and by pious fraud, they made 

^H headway, until some eleven mission posts were in existence 

^H among ihe Hurons and ihe neighbouring tribes, the most 

^H remote station being at the outlet of Lake Superior. Tije 

^H promise was good. Money was forthcoming from France. 

^1 There were eighteen priests at work, there were lay assistants, 

^F there was a handful of French soldiers. Earthly as well as 

spiritual wants were supplied at St. Marie, and far off in 
safety at Quebec was a seminary for Huron children. It 
seemed a** though on the f.lr w'estern horizon of discovery 
and colonizaiion, the Roman Catholic Churph was achieving 
a signal tnurtph, its agents being Frenchmen, and its political 
work being credited to France. Yet after fifteen years all 
Was over, and the land was left desolate without inhabitants. 
The heathen learnt from their Christian teachers to obey and 
to suffer, but m learning they lost the spirit of resistance 
and of savage manhood. As in Paraguay, a more submissive 
race, under Jesuit influence, dwindled in numbers, so even 
the Hurons, after the French priests came among them, seem 
10 have become an easier prey than before to their hereditary 
fo'es. 
Diitrvc- In July, 1648, the mission station of St. Joseph, fifteen 

'misstoHi'by ™''^^ im\a St. Marie, was utterly destroyed, the priest in 
thelra- charge was shot dead, and 700 prisoners were carried off. 
gmis. jjj jjjg following year 1,200 warriors of the Five Nations 

swept like a torrent through the Huron cantons, fifteen native 
towns were attacked, ravaged, and burnt, and the brave priest, 
De Brebceuf, was tortured and slain. Other devoted mission- 
aries shared his fate ; the shepherds were slaughtered, and 
the survivors of the flock were scattered abroad. For the 

(Hurons made hitle or no attempt to defend themselves; fear 
came upon them and trouble; they fell down, and there was 
none to help them. The fort at St. Marie stood, for even 
the Iroquois hesitated to attack armed walls ; but its purpose 
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was gone with the slaughter and dispersion of the Huron 
clans. The priests who still hved abandoned ii, and spent 
a miserable winter with a crowd of Indian Tugilives on a 
neighbouring island in Lake Huron, There too ihey built 
a fort; but famine and the Iroquois followed them, and in 
1650 they left the country, taking with them to Quebec some 
300 Huron converts. The refugees were settled on the 
Isle of Orleans ; yet even there, five or six years later, they 
were attacked by the Iroquois, and at length they found 
a secure abiding-place al Lorette, near the banks of the river 
St Charles. The rest of their kinsfolk were scattered Biife, 
Some were incorporated in the Five Nations, j^^'*^^ 
irs, driven from point to point, Were found in after years 
the northern end of Lake Michigan or at Detroit, and, 
under the new name of Wyandots, played some part in later 
Canadian history; but the Huron nation was blotted out, 
the Huron country became a desert, and the light which 
hid shone brightly for a few years in the far-off land was put 
out for ever. 

Host readers of the story of the Huron missions will study 
it mainly as an episode in religious enterprise. They will 
Hole the heroism of the Jesuit priests — their faithfulness unto 
death, their constancy under torture and suffering not sur- 
passed by the stoicism of the North American Indians them- 
selves. They will mourn the failure of their efforts, the 
tacbety, the matiyrdom, but will recort! that all was not 
absolutely thrown away ; for even in the lodges of the Five 
Nations we read that some of the nameless Hurons held to 
ihe faiih which their French teachers loved and served so 
ell. But this is not the true moral of the story. The sig- iveaiiieu. 
ificance of the events lay in proving the French to be weak % , 
Mil the Iroquois to be strong, in demonstrating with horrible Canada. 
thoroughness that the white men in Canada were powerless 
protect their friends, in thus making more difficult what 
*ia difficult enough already, in retarding the progress of 
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European colonization in Canada. The want of concentration, 
the attempt to do too much, the somewhat paralysing influ- 
ence of the particular form of the Christian religion which 
the French brought with them- — all these elements of weak- 
ness came out in connexion with the Huron missions ; and 
meanwhile precious years were lost to France which could 
not be afterwards made good ; for in these same years the 
English, not producinj* martyrs and heroes, so much as 
fathers of families, were taking firm root in North American 
soil, plodding slowly but surely along the road to coloniza- 

Tht The Iroquois were like man-eating tigers. The taste of 

sireuffiA human blood whetted their appetite for more. Fresh from 
of ihe Iro- the slaughter of the Hurons, in i6go-i they fell upon the 
I"""- Neutral Naiion, whose home was on ihe northern shore of 

Lake Erie, stretching lo the east across the Niagara river. 
The Neutrals had held aloof from Iroquois and Huron alike, 
whence their name ; hut their neutrality did not protect ihem 
from utter extermination at the hands of the Five Nations. 
Over against them on the southern side of the lake were the 
Fries, second to none as ferocious savages, and known to 
the French as the ■ Nation of the Cats.' Their turn came 
next, in 1654-5. They fought hard, behind palisades anti 
with poisoned arrows ; but ihey too were blotted out, and 
only on the south were left native warriors to cope with 
the conquering Iroquois, These were the Andastes, on the 
line of the Susquehanna river, who year after )-ear gave blow 
for blow, until they too succumbed to superior numbers. 

Nothing withstood the Five Nations ; yet their fighlinf! 
men were few, and their losses great. For the time thef 
nearly ruined the French cause in Canada, but in the enil 
iheir work of destruction rendered the triumph of the white 
man more inevitable and more complete. They broke up 
and killed out tribes, whose forces, if united to their own, 
might have overwhelmed the Europeans ; and in doing so 
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ihey sapped their own strength. They kept up their numbers 
only by the incorporation of natives who had Jearned to look 
to Europeans for guidance and support; and in course of 
lime, fallen from iht-ir high estate, they found salvation not as 
leaders of red men but as allies of white. 

It seems marvellous ihat the conrederation held together, 
and there were, it is true, occasional outbursts of inler-tribal 
jealousy and suspicion. Difference of geographical position 
ided to difference of policy. The most determined foes of 
French were the Mohawks^ the easternmost nation, sup- 
iKed with firearms by the Dutchmen at Albany, and having 
easy access to the St. Lawrence. At ihe other end of the 
line the Senccas had their hands full in the Erie war, and 
litde disposed, while it lasted, to molest the Europeans. 
In the centre, the Onondagas, always few in numbers and 
already recruited by captive Hurons, were minded to altract 
their ranks the Huron refugees at Quebec. So about the 
auiamnof 1653, overtures of peace were made to the French, 
the Mohawks for the raoraent dissembling iheir enmity ; 
in the following year a Jesuit priest, Le Moyne, nas 
as an envoy to the Iroquois country. 
The mission was notable in more ways than one. Le 
Moyne was the first white man to follow up the Si. Law- 
rence from Montreal 10 Lake Ontario, and his journey 
marked the beginning of diplomatic relations between the 
French and the Iroquois. Thenceforward there was alwavs 
ibe nucleus of a French party among the Five Nations, the 
Hements of a divided policy in lieu of solid hostility to the 
French. Here was an illustration too of the value of the 
Jfsmt priests to the French cause, as well as of the danger 
of emploj'ing them. None equalled these priests in the 
statecraft necessary for dealing with savages, but none were 
at the time in question so ready in season or out of season 
10 promote a forward policy, involving future compH 
and dispersion of strength. 
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Le Moyne's mission was to the Onondagas, and its result 
was an application from that tribe that a French settlement 
should be established among them. The invitation was 
accepted; and in the summer of i6g6 between forty and 
fifty Frenchmen established themselves on Lake Onondaga, 
in the very heart of the Iroquois country. It was a desperate 
enterprise. The men could ill be spared from Quebec, and 
they were but hostages among the Five Nations. The 
Indians pretended peace, but even while the Onondagas 
were escorting the Frenchmen up the river, the Mohawks 
attacked ihe expedition, and subsequently under the very 
guns of Quebec carried off Huron captives from the Isle of 
Orleans. For a little less than two years, the small band of 
French colonists remained amid the Onondagas, in hourly 
peril of their hves ; and finally, towards the end of 1658, 11 
dead of night, while ihe Indians were overcome by gluttony 
and debauch, ihej' launched their boats and canoes on ihe 
Oswego river, reached Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence, 
and found themselves once more at Montreal. 

It was a fit ending to the first stage of Canadian history 
^a hopeless venture, a confession of weakness, a hairsbreadlh 
escape. So far there had been no colonization of Canada. 
There had been one wise, far-seeing man — Champlain. 
Brave soldiers had come from France, and still braver priests. 
There had been going in and out among the natives, toil 
and hardship, adventure and loss of life. But the French , 
had as yet no real hold on Canada. Between Quebec a 
the Three Rivers — between the Three Rivers and Montn 
not they but the Iroquois were masters of the Sl Lawrenoft 
A trading company claimed to rule ; its rule was nothingneS 
Within Quebec bishops and Governors quarrelled for pre«"H 
dence : under its walls the Mohawks yelled defiance, 
treal, the story goes, was only saved by a band of Frenchmffli 
who, in a log hut on the Ottawa, sold their lives as dearly ttl 
'he heroes of Greek or Roman legend ; and to crown it al 
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at ihe beginning of 1663, the shock of a mighty earthquake 
was felt throughout the land, making ihe forls and convents 
tremble, sending, as it were, a shiver through the Teeble 
frame of New France. 

It was the prelude of a beller lime. In March, 1663, the The Ont 
One Hundred Associates surrendered their charter to the -Y"™™ 
Crown. A century later, by itie Peace of Paiis in 1763, surrtmUr 
France lost Canada. In those iiundred years a fair trial was '^'"],^, 
to French colonization. How much was done to leave 
t impress of a great nation on Canada, the province of 
«bec to-day will testify. Wherein the work was found 
wanting is told in history. 

1663, we read, Canada became a Royal Province. It 
I passed out of the keeping of a company and came under the 
ect control of the French King and his ministers. The 

t requires some modilicaiion, for in 1664 Colbert TheCom-- 
new Chartered Company, the Company of the West, ^^y^J^"^ 
r^bose sphere, like that of the Netherlands West India Com- 
pany, included the whole of the western half of the world, so 
far as it was or might be French^America North and South, 
Ihe West Indies, and West Africa. Canada was within the 
terms of its charter, which included a monopoly of trade for 
fotlj years and, on paper, sovereign rights within the wide 
, Wts to which the charter extended. Thus the members of 
llie company claimed to be feudal Seigniors of the soil of New 
France and to nominate the Council of Government, with the 
HcepuoD c^ the Governor and Intendant ; while from the 
dues which they levied the cost of government was to be 
I iJefrayed. 

Such was the outline and the intention of the scheme: 
the actual result was that the carrying trade was monopolized 
ly the company, together with one-fourth of the beaver skins 
of all Canada, and the whole of the traffic of the lower 
St. Lawrence, which centred at Tadoussac. Out of their 
monopoly they paid all or part of the expenses of government. 
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but Uie adminislr^lion practically remained in the hands 
of llie Crown. Like its predecessor, ihis company v 
miserable failure. It lasted for ten years only, and during 
those years it was an incubus on Canada. 
Ckai-UfcJ The truth was that Chartered Companies were alien to the 
Lompanus gg^j^g qj- France, or at any rate of Roman Catholic France— 
l-raiii-e. the France of the Bourbons. Her greatest ministers, Richelieu 
and Colbert, were, it is true, loth to discard the system. 
They wished to give French merchants a direct interest in 
building up a colonial empire. They saw the English work- 
ing by means of companies. They saw the Dutch giving lo 
ihe state the outward semblance of private enterprise. Com- 
panies, they argued, would promote French trade and colo- 
nization, as they had promoted the trade and colonization of 
rival nations. But Richelieu and Colbert were despotic 
ministers of arbitrary Kings; the companies which they created 
were as lifeless and as helpless as their titles were high-sound- 
ing and pretentious. They lasted as long, and only as long, 
as they were backed by the Crowji. They were swept away 
as easily as they were formed ; and they left no lasting imprcES 
on French colonial history. 

We may lake it then that, in 1663, Canada in effect passed 
lo the French King and became what would now be styled 
a Crown Colony. Strong hands ministered to it, and it grew 
in strength. New France was fostered, was ruled and or- 
ganized, was supplied, though sometimes sparingly, with 
means of defence and offence. It was developed on rigidly 
prescritied lines. It was given a social and political sysli 
Capable and enterprising men were concerned in makiiig 
its history, and its history was made on a distinct type im- 
IJorted from the Old World, and htile modified by the New. 
What this system was, and how far under it the colonists 
were able to cope with their coloured foes, will be told in 
the remaining pages of this chapie 

The Government of Canada was a despotism. Under llif 
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King of France, whose word was law, the whole power was Tkc 
centred in the Governor, the lutendant, and the Council, f,^,^"f 
known at first as the Supreme Council, afterwards as the Caiimia. 
Superior or the Sovereign Council. This Council was created The 
by royal edict in April, 1663. It was at once a legislative coumU. 
body, and a High Court of Justice. It consisted of the 
Governor, the Intendani, the bishop, and five other coun- 
allors, afterwards increased to seven, and again to twelve. 
The councillors were appointed by the King, and held office 
osually for life. They deliberated, they legislated, ihey 
judged, they wrangled among themselves ; they followed the 
lead of Governor, Intendant, or bislioii, according as one 
or the other was strongest for the time being, and the 
sliongest for the time being was the man who had the eai' 
of Lbe King and his minister. 

The law of the land was the Customary Law of Paris, The law 
snpplemenied by three kinds of ordinances. There were '""^''■ 
ite royal edicts sent out from France and registered by 
lbe Council in Canada ; there were the decrees made by the 
Council ; and in the third place, tliere were llie ordinances 
of the Intendant, who was invested with legislative authority 
bv the King. The Council, as lias been stated, was a judicial 2'ie coun 
Mwell as a legislative body. It was the court of appeal for o/J"^'"'- 
lbe colony, and in early days it was also a court of first 
iistance. There were minor courts of justice, too, estabUsbed 
by the Council, and three judges of ihe three districts of 
Quebec, Three Rivers, and Montreal respectively, appointed 
by the King. In addition, the feudal Seigniors ' of Canada 
^lercised a petty, and usually little more than nominal, 
jimdicdon among their vassals, while the Intendant enjoyed 



' The judicial powers of the .Seignior -voried. 
tite Seigoior could adminialer haule justue, L e 
Sdgnioty which were punisbatile with death. For all ii 
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exffinsive judicial powers, emanating from and subordinate 
to the King alone. 

The highest execulive officer was the Governor. He had' 
control of the armed forces, and was responsible for the 
peace and safety of New France. He called out ihe militig 
when he thought fit ; foreign policy and native policy wert 
in his charge. In old and troubled times distance gavft 
to the Governors of colonies and provinces actual powet 
far exceeding the terms or the intent of their commissioiL 
They were the men on the spot. They held the swordj 
and, when a serious crisis arose, their word was obeye 
Especially was this the case in Canada, cut olT for half tl 
year from communication with France, and girt with foreigi 
and with savage foes. Few years passed without wars t 
rumours of wars. Each Canadian settlement wf 
and strength, if not full authority, tended to centre i 
hands of the commander of the forces, the trained soldie 
who held for the time the Governorship r>f Canada. 

Yet, unless he had, like Count Frontenac, great force a 
character, or was in favour at the Court of VersaiSies, ani 
when war was not imminent, his influence was hardly mor« 
it was often less, than that of the Intendant. The Governo 
was the representative of the Crown. The Intendant ^ 
the King's agent, the steward of his province, his own n 
He was a civilian, usually a lawyer, and therefore, in i 
cases, of greater business capacity, and more skilled in 
manship, than the Governor with his military training, 
intimate relations with King and minister, coupled ' 
experience of legal advocacy, tended to give more w 
to his representations than to those of the Governor at tl 
Court of France. The Intendant, not the Governor, preside 
at the Council ; and as legislator or judge, he was responsibl 
to the King alone. In time of peace, and in matters t 
internal administration, he had perhaps more real powff 
than the Governor, and even when fighting times called the ■ 
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Soldier to the front, the Intendant, dealing with supplies and 
accounts, controlled in great measure the sinews of war. 

By ihe side of the Governor and the Intendant at the T^t 
council sat the bishop, spiritually supreme, and with power " "*' 
by no means confined to spiritual matters. How strong, 
politically, was the Church in France before the Revolution, 
the cardinal prime ministers bear witness, and the priest- 
ridden wives and mistresses of the Bourbon Kings. It was 
stranger still in Canada. Priests formed no small part of 
the scanty population of New France ; they made a large 
part of its history. The schools and hospitals were built 
by the Church, and the Church owned much of the land. 
Well organized and disciplined, with clear and definite aims, 
ihe ministers of the Church made their power felt in council 
damber and in palace ; too often they ruled the rulers ; 
md the first and greatest bishop of Canada, Bishop Laval, 
made or unmade the Governors of New France. , 

Such was the political system of Canada, while Canada Defects in j 
was a province of France. Power was centralized, and the nsum of J 
ordinary safeguards of freedom were wholly wanting. Execu- ■^™' ' 

rttre, legislative, and judicial functions were placed in the ctniraliza- 
hands. There was not a shred of popular representa- '">" "f 
., . r . . , , , , power. 

there was not even a vesiige of municipal rights '. 

"Canada was good for priests and, to some extent, for 
soldiers ; there was room in it and a living for an agricul- 
tural peasantry, and for the trapper and backwoodsman, 
a law to himself. Where the St. Lawrence flowed 
ly the island of Montreal, or under the rock of Quebec, 
there were the beginnings of cities with dwellers in them, 
bnl there were no citizens in Canada. 

Frontenac on first arriving in Canada atlempled to give the 

some voice in the govetnnieEt by calling together the three 

, i by allowing Ihe citijens of Quebec to elect three aldermen. 

' He incurred Ihe royal displeasure by his proceedings, and his measures 

tune to nothing. See Farkman's Count Fronlenoi arid New France 

' (14th ed.), pp. 16, flic., and see below, p, 107. 
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Friition Though power was centralized, it was not entnistei 

'^i^s."" locally to one man alone, The maKim of despotisi 

Divide el impera ; and on this principle the Kings oF France 
ruled Canada. The Governor and the Inlendant each c 
sponded directly with the King and his minister. Each wa! 
wholly independent of the other, and yet their respective 
functions were not clearly enough defined to prevent friction 
and deadlock. The other members of the Council ■ 
subordinate neither to the Governor nor lo the Intendan^ 
in so far that they were appointed, and could be remove4 
by the King alone. For this division of authority there n 
some excuse. On the assumption that both the Governor 
and the Intendant might be thieves, it was prudent to set 
a ihief to catch a thief The system minimized the possibility 
of tyranny in a distant dependency, where the colonists had no 
voice in making the laws, and no control over the administra* 
tion. One all-powerful officer might have become a tyrant J 
but two or more, if evilly disposed, might he trusted t 
expose each other's misdoings with a view to securing fs 
at home. Chartered Companies took the same line in thfc 
respect as the French Kings. The British East India Com* 
pany held their Governor- General in check through 1 
Council; the Dutch East India Company created in thei( 
dependencies the office of Independent Fiscal, which c 
sponded in great measure to that of Intenflant'. Bu; 
plan devised by Louis XIV and Colbert for the governmenl 
of Canada had grave defects. Division of authority meaa 
weakness, where strength was urgently needed ; it led t< 
personal jealousy, lo party feeling, to corruption, and U 
intrigue; it lessened the sense of responsibility, for ead 
officer could throw the blame on another; and it left th( 
fortunes of Canada in the hands of the man who, for th" 
time being, had, irrespective of any office he held, tl* 

' S;e vol. iv of this series, pt. I^ p. li and notes. . 
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Strongest character, or the least scruple, or the largest share 
of Court favour. 

The King of France created the government of Canada. Emigra- 
He created also the people. In less than ten years from th« 
date when he look the colony in hand the population was Canada, . 
more than doubled. Shiploads of male emigrants were sent Thisettla 
out from France, and cargoes of future wives and mothers. """ 
Wedlock was prescribed, celibacy was proscribed, bounties 
were, in Roman fashion, given to early marriages and to 
large families. The privilege of remaining single was reserved 
for priests and nuns ; the lay members of the community 
were bidden to be fruitful and multiply, and they obeyed 
the King's commands with much success. They were honest 
folk, the Canadian settlers, not convicted felons sent out 
from French prisons. No doubt there were among the 
emigrants men and women who were glad to leave France, 
and of whom France was glad to be rid ; but there was no 
convict strain in the population, and the coureurs de iois, 
unlicensed though they were, were not mere outlaws, like 
the Australian bushrangers. 

When an emigrant came to Canada, he could not return 
to France without a passport, but he might possibly drift 
into the backwoods or to the Dutch or English colonies. 
Efforts were therefore made to attach him to the soil. For 
Ibis purpose a kind of Feudal System was introduced, some- the Feudal fl 
"hat diluted to suit the place and the time. The essence of ^^''''" 
feodalism in bygone days had been military tenure and 
oligarchy. Time had been in France when the nobles were 
stronger than the King, but in the reign of Louis XIV they 
*ere little more than courtiers. They had become orna- 
"iroial rather than useful ; yet even under a Bourbon 
'despotism, tradition, long descent, ownership of wide and 
*ell-cultivated lands, and rights over a considerable number 
'if serfs or peasants, gave the French noblesse considerable 
*cial in6uence. In Canada feudalism had no military 
H 3 :'.•'.' *,:* 
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Canadian aspect. There was, It is true, a Canadian mititia, but It' 
ftudalhm ^a.^ HO connexion with the feudal tenure of land. Very few 

■mas fiurtly ' 

artifidal, of the Canadian Seigniors were of noble birth, all were poor, 
their honours were brand new, their domains were back- 
woods wifh occasional clearings, their vassals were nearif 
as good men as themselves. The Feudal System in Canadi- 
was not born of the soil, it was simply a device of ■ 
benevolent despot for allotting and settling land, for arti- 
ficially grading and classifying an artificialiy-formed people, 
and for giving to a new country some element of old-worii 
respectability, 
Thf The Seignior held his land, in most cases, directly from 

tigniors. ^^^ Crown. He held it as a free gift from the King by title 
of faith and homage. He held it on condition of bringing 
it into cultivation ; and, if he sold his Seigniory, one-fiMi 
of the price as a rule was paid to the Crown. There was 
no immemorial title to the land. The title was given by 
an arbitrary overlord, and by the same could be revoked. 
The condition of cultivation was annexed in order to promote" 
settlement, and inasmuch as most Seigniors, owing to poverty 
and the size of the holdings, could not themselves fulfil the 
condition, they granted lands in turn to other settlers, who 
rhi Ilabi- held of them as they held of the King. These other settler* 
ikllr'" "^'^'^ '''^ Habilans, the cultivators of the soil, and their 
leniirs. tenancy was the tenure of cens tt rente, whence they ' 

known in legal phrase as Censitaires. In other words, thg' 
paid a small rent in money, or in kind, or in both. If they 
sold their holdings, the Seignior received one-twelflh of the 
purchase-money. They were required to grind their com 
at the Seignior's mill, to pay for the privilege of fishing one 
fish in every eleven caught, and to comply with sundry other 
small demands, in addition to having justice meted out 
occasionally at the Seignior's hands. 

These conditions may have been found in some instances 
petty and annoying, but to Frenchmen of the seventeenll* 
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and eighteenth century they can hardly have been onerous. 
They were limited and safeguarded, as they had been 
created, by the royal will ; and it was not till the year 1854, 
after Canada had known British rule for nearly a hundred 
years, that they were swept away. That a purely artificial 
sysiem should have lasted so long and caused apparently 
so liltle friction and discontent, argues no little skill in those 
who invented it, and proves that it was not ill suited to the 
wauls, and harmonized with the traditions, of the colonists 
of Canada. It is impossible to imagine the Puritan setder 
in New England submitting to such minute regulations, 
laking his corn to a Seignior's mill, baking his bread at 
a Seignior's oven, paying homage to another settler set ovflr 
him by a distant King. But Frenchmen could be drilled 
and organized. They understood being planted out in rows, 
like so many trees. Their religion and their training tended 
j 10 unquestioning obedience, and they throve in quiet sort 
Mder restrictions which the grim and stubborn New 
Inglander would have trodden under foot. 

Though feudalism on the St. Lawrence bad no military Military 
basis, military colonization played a great part in the early '^"".'^'^ 
settlement of Canada. The Intendant, Talon, Colbert's right- Canada. 
tend man in his Canadian schemes, took in this matter the 
Romans for his model. As the Romans planted military 
colonies along the frontiers of their provinces, including 
Gaul itself, so Colbert and Talon determined to ensure the 
stcurity of Canada by placing a barrier of soldier-colonists 
W the border. There was a famous French regiment known The 
^ the Carignan-Saliferes Regiment. It had been raised in j^f^^ 
Savoy by a Prince of Carignan. It had lately fought with 
iiiiliDction side by side wiih the Austrians against the Turks, 
iod in 1665, under Colonel de Saliferes, was sent out to 
Canada, the first regiment of the line which had ever landed 
la New France, The main outlet for Iroquois incursions 
*M the line of the Richelieu river. On that river forts were 
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built and garrisoned, and along its banks and also along tbs 
St. Lawrence, between the mouth of the Richelieu and the 
island of Montreal, time-expired soldiers were planted oat 
as settlers. Officers and men alike were given grants <rf 
land and bounties in money, and the soldiers were kept fof 
a year by the King, while building their houses and clearing 
their land. The theory was that the officers should be 
Seigniors, and that the soldiers who had served under them 
should become tenants of their old commanders. Where 
the lands were most exposed, the houses were grouped 
together within palisades. Elsewhere they were detached' 
from one another, forming a line of dwellings along tbo 
river-side, whence the settlements were known as ftf/A. 

The usual size of a Seigniory, whether granted to a soldier 
'■ or to a civilian, was four arpents in front by forty in depth,' 
In other words, an arpent' being rather less than an acre, 
the frontage of a Seigniory was about 260 yards long, white 
the depth was about a, 600, or a mile and a half. This long 
hinterland contained the corn land, the timber, and the 
hunting-grounds, but the most valuable and distinctive fea- 
ture in the Seigniories was the river frontage. In a word,, 
Canadian colonization consisted of a series of river-side 
settlements, forining a long, narrow, military frontier, with 
a wilderness behind. 

Such was the colony, its land, and its people. There is 
no exact parallel to be found in the story of other European 
colonies. None of them, perhaps, started with such very 
strong contrasts. Canada was not a seaboard colony, it 
was a purely inland colony ; yet its settlements were so many 
little ports, and its active life was mainly by, and on, the 
water. It was pre-eminently not a colony of towns or of 
townsfolk, yet Quebec was as much the heart of Canada as 
Paris was of France, and the conquest of Canada consisted 
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JD [he taking of Quebec and Montreal. It was not a planta- 
tion colony, it was not a mining colony, it was not a paswral 
colony; it was a colony of agriculturists and hunters, and 
iii trade, such as it was, came not so much from agriculture 
as from the chase. No colonists were ever more carefully 
drilled and organized than the Canadian agriculturists ; none 
ever lived a life of more unbounded freedom than the 
Canadian coureurs de Ion. The drilling and organization 
of die one element, and the roving enterprise of the other, 
combined to produce a good fighting population ; but the 
eiitremes in cither case were loo great to result in forming 
a community, which should be at once stable and progressive, 
ffbat was natural in Canada was not colonization. What 
was colonization, that is to say permanent European settle- 
ment in the land, was purely artificial. The system of 
setilement was cleverly conceived, and skilfully as well as 
humanely carried into efTect ; but it depended not on law so 
mnch as on the personal wil! of an absolute master. It was 
wanting in safeguards, it was wanting in elasticity, it stunted 
individual effort, and it contained no element of growth. 
-\ full-blown colony was called into being under regulations 
nbich implied childhood, and the result was to leave the 
Canadians contented so long as they knew no other rules of 
life, but to leave them standing still, while their English 
tiials, neither too lawless nor too conservative, grew out of 
infancy into clumsy manhood, and proved their strength when 
ibe fullness of the time was come. 

Oti June 30, 1665, the Marquis de Tracy arrived at Arri-aaief 
Qaebec. He had been appointed by the King of France ^^ ^™r-' 
Lieutenanl- General for the time being of all his American titles, ami 
possessions, including the West Indies ; and, before coming to " ' 
Canada, he had visited Cayenne and the French West India 
Islands. His mission was temporary, to put the colony in 
aproper slate of defence, and to inaugurate the system of 
idministration devised by the King. The new Governor 
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rof Canada, De Courcelles, and the Intendant, Talon, landed in 
September of the same year. They were good men for their 
respective posts — the one a Veen soldier, the other, Tata, 
a born administrator, whose power of organization and creative 
genius left a lasting mark on New France. 
Opiraiioni Tlie most pressing need of the colony was security against 
"^oquois. Iroquois raids. Before the year 1665 ended, three forts 
had been built on the Richelieu ; one, Sorel, at its moutVi, 
a second below the rapids at Chambly, a third at some little 
distance above the rapids. The line of communication was 
strengthened by the construction of sixteen or seventeen 
miles of road from Chambly to the bank of the St. Lawrence 
opposite Montreal, and in the following year a fourth fort was 
built near the northern end of Lake Champlain. 
Expedition The Frenchmen determined to strike soon and hard at 
efCour- jjjg Ywie Nations. In January, 1666, in dead of winter, 
Courcelles led an expedition against them up the Richelieu, 
by Lakes Champlain and George, on to the head waters 
of the Hudson river. The route, well known in after years, 
was unfamiliar then, and instead of turning to the west into 
the country of the Mohawks, the Frenchmen found themselves 
in the middle of February near the small Dutch settlement 
of Schenectady, where they were challenged as invaders of 
an English province, for in 1664 the Duke of York had 
become proprietor of New Netherland. It was news to the 
French commander that the valley of the Hudson had passed 
into British hands — unwelcome news, and would have been 
more unwelcome, had he foreseen the results of the change 
on after history. Of all events which strengthened the 
English cause in America against the French, the most 
important perhaps was the substitution of English for Dutch 
ownership of the prt..cnt Slate of New York, At the time, 
I, no rupture took place between French and English, aod, 

^^ after an interchange of courtesies, Courcelles led his troops 

^^k back to Canada, losing men through cold and privation, and 
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by the hands of the Mohawks, who dogged his retreat. He 
fad achieved nothing, yet the daring of his venture seems to 
bve impressed the Indians, and he liad gained knowledge 
which was soon to tell. 

Id September of the same year he set out again with 1,300 and of 
men, the whole commanded by Tracy in person. This '^°'^' 
time no mistake was made as to the route. The hearts of 
die Mohawks failed them. They fled before the invaders, 
leaving their strongholds empty and undefended. Each 
village in turn was burnt to the ground, the stores were 
destroyed or carried off, and, homeless and starving, the 
Indians were glad to make peace with the French, leaving 
Canada unmolested for some years to come. During those 
jears the colony grew stronger, the administration was recast, 
the settlements were organized, and, beyond the line of 
colonization, explorers carried French influence further to 
the wesL 

In 1667, Tracy returned to France. In 1671, Courcelles 
sad Talon followed him. In 1672, Count Frontenac came out 
as Governor to Canada, 

It has been noted above how great are the contrasts in the Frvmin- 
stoiy of Canada, and, so far as it was colonized, how much ?^w«ai 
in the system was artificial, how little was the result of natural leaders in 
gioivth. The record of Canada, as compared with that of ^^,^'^ 
ilie English colonies in America, is much more a series Canada. 
of biographies, much less a chronicle of a community. Of 
ifie great men, whose lives and doings make op Canadian 
fiisiory in French times, it may be said that some created 
Canada, while others were Canada's own creations. In other 
*ords, some were in but not of Canada ; they came out from 
France to make, to rule, to save, or to try to save, the French 
colony on the St. Lawrence; while others, though many of 
ihem also came out from home, and all of them were in iheir 
way builders of New France, yet were the outcome of Canada 
ilsd^ the result of the unbounded freedom of its backwoods. 
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iheir deeds being done and their lives spent mainly beyond 
the limits of the Canadian settlements. To the first class 
belong, among others, Champlain (though Champlain's name 
might in truth appear in either list), Talon, Frontenac, and 
Montcalm. The second class comprises the names of 
explorers such as La Salle, of Du Luth, the noted caurtur 
de hots, and of Iberville, the bold guerilla chief, who raided 
the English in Newfoundland and on Hudson Bay, who 
carried out La Salle's unfinished work in Louisiana, and of 
whom, when dead, Charlevoix wrote : ' The late M. d'Iberville, 
who had all the good qualities of his country without any of 
its defects, would have led them (his countrymen) to the end 
of the world'.' 

Of these last there will be more to tell. Of the former 
class it may be said that, while not children of Canada, their 
influence on the history of the colony and their distinction in 
Canadian annals was in proportion to the extent to which 
New France was the land of their adoption. If we except 
discoverers, the three greatest names in Canadian history are 
Champlain, Frontenac, and Montcalm, all three of whom 
died at Quebec. 

The strongly marked contrasts characteristic of Canada 
and its story are illustrated in the case of Count Frontenac. 
' Like other Governors, before and after him, he came out 
from the very centre of civilization, the Court of France: 
from serving in the finest army in the world, he came to rule 
a barbarous borderland, and to command troops, the majority 
of whom were backwoodsmen or native Indians, or at besi 
a half-disciplined militia. He did not come young to the 
work. He was fifty-two on his arrival. When he ivas I 
appointed Governor for the second time, in 1689, he was in J 
his seventieth year. He had great merits and great defects. I 
He was pretentious, arrogant, violent and overbearing, in- 
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subordinate to his employers, somewhat unscrupulous in his 
policy, and not cleanhanded in repairing his broken fortunes. 
On the other hand, he was resourceful, fearless, and deter- 
mined; he stood by his friends, he was not unkindly, he had 
in many respects broad views, and above all he believed in 
Canada, its fortunes, and its peoples. He had in a high 
degree the admirable French qualiiy of adapting himself to 
places and to men. He was trusted and revered by the 
Indians beyond any other French or English Governor, for, 
while he refused to treat ihem as equals, he humoured their 
cusioins and to some extent walked in their ways. His force 
of character impressed native and colonist alike. He look 
Canada in hand at a time of danger and disorganization. 
When he died, he left her on the lines of prosperity and 
possible greatness 

The term of his first government lasted for ten years, from Hi! first 
i6j2 to i68z. They were years of constant wrangling and ^^7*" 
worry. He was at daggers drawn with the Jesuits, and his 
qnarrels with his colleagues on the Council, notably the 
Iniendant, Duchesnau, were similar to the disputes between 
Wan-en Hastings and Francis at another time and place. 
The end of it was that boih Frontenac and Duchesnau were 
recalled; but Frontenac had left his mark, and after seven 
jcars' interval, during which two governors failed, he was sent 
tacit at a critical time to Canada, 

Two incidents in his first administration may be picked 
Mt as illustrating the boldness of his character, and implying 
Ibtesight and breadth of view unusual in a French Governor 
Under Louis XIV. The first was his crude attempt, already 
noticed ', to form a kind of Canadian parliament on the old His 
French model, with the three estates of clergy, nobles, and j^"^^^^ 
people. It was a rash step to take immediately after his folilical 
inn'al, when he could not have known the conditions of the iJ^^ 
colony, and must have known well the wishes of the King. 
' See aboie, p, 97, note. 
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It brought upon him a severe reprimand from home, and his I 
scheme came to nothing. But the step, if ill timed, was in 1 
ihe right direction. Some semblance of popular assembly 
would have done much for Canada, if only as tending to 

jeatouiy create a national sentiment and to allay local jealousies. 

Qusb"and ^^^ng the many elements of weakness in the colony ._ ... 

Montreal, early days was the semi-independence of Montreal. Montreal 
was the commercial d^p6t for the upper St. Lawrence, the 
Ottawa, and the great lakes. It was the meeting-place of 
French and native fur-traders. In it centred the natural 
wealth of Canada, and lo it resorted the most enterprising 
and the least settled part of the population. It was jealom 
of the older settlement of Quebec, which was the seit of 
government, the centre of law and order, and which, beinj 
nearer the sea, commanded the import and export trade with 
Europe. Under its feudal Seigniors, the Sulpician monXs, 
Montreal claimed lo have some voice in the appointment <rf 
the local Governor ; and Perrot its Governor, in the early days 
of Frontenac's first administration, defied within the limiB 
of his district the authority of the Governor-General, and 
imprisoned his officers, 

Foundins The second event to be specially noted was the building of 

%ronienac. ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ northern bank of the St. Lawrence, at the point 
where it flows out of Lake Ontario. The place was known 
to the Indians as Cataraqui. It is now the site of the town 
of Kingston. The new fort, built in 1673, the year afia 
Frontenac came to Canada, was named after him. Fort 
Frontenac. Its building marked the onward movement of 
the French. Hitherto their main concern had been Co secure 
mastery of the central St. Lawrence between Quebec 
Montreal, together with the command of the Richelieu r 
Among the Iroquois, they had fought chiefly with 
Mohawks, the easternmost and nearest of the Five Natioi 
But before Frontenac came, and long before the central 
St. Lawrence was wholly safe, traders and missionaries had 
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pined knowledge of the western lakes, and Fort Frontenac 
was built to be at once a new outpost of the colony, guarding 
the upper reaches of the St. Lawrence, and a starting-point 
for furlher exploiting the trade routes of the west. By 
building it, the Frenchmen made good their claim to the 
river of Canada for its whole length from the lakes to 
the sea, and planted themselves at the entrance of a new and 
rasf system of waterways. 

As the St. Lawrence on its upward course broadens into 
Lake Ontario, so, as the French went further west, the story 
of Canada widens ouL From the tale of two or three river 
settlements it slowly grows into the history of a continent. 
The struggle becomes more and more a struggle not so much 
for bare existence as for supremacy. The Iroquois were a 
deadly danger still, but the danger largely consisted in the 
tact that behind them was a strong and, as a rule to them, 
a friendly European colony — the English State of New York. 
Every year intensified the rivalry between French and English. 
Every year showed that both sought to control the trade of 
the west. The main practical issue, for the lime being, was 
whether the furs from the lake region should come down the 
Sl Lawrence to Montreal and Quebec, or be diverted to 
Albany through the country of the Five Nations. The 
Iroquois held the key of the position, and they knew it. 
Unless they could be taught either to fear or to love the 
French, there was little hope for Canada. 

As the French moved up tlie St. Lawrence, and along The 
Uke Ontario, they passed along the line of the Five Nations, ^''"'^'^ 
and came directly into conflict with the furthermost and the into conic 
Strongest of the five, the Senecas. After Tracy's successful "" 
eipedition against the Mohawks in 1 666, the Iroquois gave 
comparatively little trouble for some years. They knew well 
lie difference between a strong and a weak Ononlio, as they 
R}'ied the Governor of Canada, and for Courcelles, and 
his successor Frontenac, they had a wholesome respect, 
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When Frontenac was recalled, in 1682, there was a different 
tale to tell. 

His successor in that year was La Barre, an old soldier of 
some distinction, who had been Governor of Cayenne, which 
he recaptured from the English. In Canada he proved to be 
an irresolute commander and an incapable administrator, 
notable even among Canadian officials for greed of gain. 
The Iroquois became more and more menacing. The 
Senecas especially, at the western end of the line, who had 
never yet felt in any measure the weight of the French arm, 
raided the Indians of the Illinois, who were nominally under 
French protection, threatened the tribes of the lakes, and 
were in a fair way to master the trade on which Canada 
depended. There had been some prospect of a rupture 
between the Five Nations and the English, owing to border 
forays on Virginia and Maryland; but in 1(184, "' a great 
council held at Albany, the old alliance was solemnly 
renewed. There was no hope from this quarter for the French. 

La Barre, whatever may have been his faults, was in 
a most difficult position, but made up his mind to take the 
offensive, hoping by a demonstration of force to bring the 
Iroquois to terms. Having collected troops and native allies, 
he moved up the St. Lawrence in the summer of 1684, from 
Montreal to Fort Frontenac. There he waited while his ■ 
force sickened with malarial fever. After delay he moved 
his men across to the southern side of Lake Ontario, and 1 
encamped at a place called La Famine, where more men ' 
went down with fever. There, at length, deputies of the 
Iroquois came to meet him. He talked swelhng words, bul I 
the state of his camp gave them the lie. He made a kind of 
truce, in which the Indians practically dictated the terms, and M 
he retreated down the river again, having encouraged lus I 
enemies, disgusted his allies, brought embarrassment on the j 
colony, and procured his own recall. He was succeeded | 
in the following year by the Marquis de Denonville. . 
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Denonville was at once more capable and more honest 
ibn La Barre, but he had still greater difficulties to contend 
■ilh. The Iroquois were now quite out of hand, and 
Dongan, the able Governor of New York, was taking 
istrongcr line than was the won! of most Governors in the 
English colonies, making a bold bid for the control of 
ihe lake region. However, ample reinforcements were sent HUexptdi 
from France with orders to attack the Five Nations, and in "^"^^^ 
the summer of 1687 the French Governor set out with 
an overwhelming force against the Senecas. His troops, 
neady 3^000 in all, mustered at Irondequoil Ba)', halfway 
along the soulhern shore of Lake Ontario. From thence 
1 route led southwards to the chief town of the Senecas. 
Many of the Seneca warriors were out of the country at the 
lime, and the French, advancing in strength, dispersed 
ihe savages who remained, reached the town, already burnt 
and deserted, and after destroying corn and devastating the 
neighbouiing land, relumed to the lake. A fort was then PoUs 
bnilt at the further end of the lake, below Niagara', io com- flff'^<^ 
mand the junction of Lakes Erie and Ontario, as in the and 
previous year a stockade had been constructed on the strait ^*'^'"'- 
ofDetroit, to control the passage from Lake Huron to Lake 
Erie; after which the Governor returned to Montreal. 

The French, to quote Colden's words', had 'got nothing Fruiikss- 
bai dry blows by this expedition.' Denonville had not done '"^I^/- 
enough. He had enraged the confederate Indians without 
trippling ihem. A few months before, with odious treachery, 

I lie had ordered some friendly Iroquois to be kidnapped and 
sent to France to serve in the gallej's. The tribesmen of the 

I prisoners neither foi^ave nor forgot, and in less than two 

' In March of this same year Dongan was n^ng on the Lords of 
I Trade the bnilding of an English fort at Niagara, or as he called it, 
I Oocigra, 'near the great lalce on ihe way whereby oui people go hunting 
1 and Ijading. It Is very necessary for our trnde and coireBpondence with 
!' (he Indians, and for secnring our right lo the country' "^-' --'- 
^Slaie Paftri, Colonial, 1685-8, p. 318). 
' Hislorj eflhi Five Naiiem (jtd ed.\ vol. i, chap, v, p. : 
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years' time they paid the debt. On the island of Montreal, 
some eight miles above the town to the south-west, at ihe 
head of rapids now cut by a canal, and at the lower end of 
the broad reach of the St. Lawrence^ — which bears the name 
of Lake St. Louis — was the settlement of Lachine. At 
the beginning of August, 1689, at dead of night and uniier 
cover of a storm, many hundred Iroquois warriors broke in 
upon the settlers. Two hundred of the French were 
butchered there and then. One hundred and twenty 
were carried off, some to be tortured and burnt almost 
within sight of their countrymen, others to be gradually done 
to death in the lodges of the Five Nations. A detachment 
of eighty French soldiers was also cut to pieces, and outside 
forts and palisades the country was a scene of death and 
desolation. 

The horrors of Lachine stand out in Canadian history u 
a kind of Sicilian Vespers or Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
The upper part of the colony, Montreal and its neighbour- 
hood, was paralysed with terror, and once more, for a 
moment, the Iroquois seemed to threaten the very esistence 
of New France. It was not so in fact. Below Three Rivera 
Canada was safe, and the savages did not, as in old dap, 
parade their triumph beneath the cliffs of Quebec. Mean- 
while Denonville had already been recalled, his last act bei 
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Frontenac ; and the old Frenchman, after whom that fort hj 
been named, came back in his seventieth year to save aadjl 
rule Canada. 

Another competent man returned with Frontenac, 1 
a short visit to France — Calliferes, the Governor of Montref 
He was a strong second in command, and, when Fronteiacl 
died, was appointed to succeed him, and carried on his wort. I 
The two commanders arrived in the autumn of 1689, to find I 
all in confusion and distress ; but Frontenac was not for- 1 
gotten. His presence gave confidence, and even among the I 
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qucAs his name seccred rcszii-Ti. I: "0^5 i^; h^c ;: 5ee 

!i his own eyes, to take hif cti l^e. -.: ^r. v-_ii tncLiL::- 

B and decision. These cciJiiief. n:.;- ;:i— .--^ ~j^ .t^ 

ts' previous eipericnce of tbe fj.cT^v -Btr; i^'-iJ-l: •; <c 

isis. He might qaarrel «v.a Iz-atiZlt..- 'z^.-s'i-^sz C:i:n- 

irs, and denounce lesui: ;.rii**-5" b::: "." '—-r i^Zj'—y z-t 

5 security, to the advti»:Ti.-c^i^ :a.: £--:■■-.' L'-r/ti. i-" -jLt 

a he was a congenial leader, iiii ;o i.'je T-,~rjn- at itbi 

great Onanti'o, wix>se actions iBaicl«d Ib «oftb. 

or the time he was net in a fwriliui to €msjwariak> Ae C^Jkmr 

[uois country, and the Iroqoats vorid not fiMn la OkaJj 'r t *i' n i 

lures. He coatented hmBtif, dMrribre, with HnngtheB- 

the forts and ddeocca of the coiony aad vidi hmiiic 

-lamations to the wamiBg tribes of the hko. b wia 

tiling when La Banc or Dawncflfe ifxAe, il was another 

n the words were those of Fnniaiac His nezi Step was 

ilimidate the English allies c£ the Fhe Hatioos, and 10 

I three raiding parties into New Ei^and and New Yorfc. 

i was the kind of irregttlar war&te for which the Cana- 

s were best suited. AD three expedhions were socceaeAil ; 

their success, coupled with two defeats of pajties of 
uois on the Ottawa, by Dn Luth in 1689 and Nicolas 
ot in 1690, both noted leaders of eourairi de boit, gave 
heart to Canada. Before the snimner of 1690 ended, 
Indians of the upper lakes came down in force to trade 
[ontreal, and the grey-headed Governor-General of New Hi! dtai- 
icc led the war dance, hatchet in band, appealing to '^""' 
ges in savage fashion, as only a versatile Frenchman Indians. 
d. 

was a typical proceeding. French priests turned 
lens into Christians, but left them on their savage- 
French hunters lived among Indians, adoptiitg 
in garb and Indian methods; and the great Governor 
!anada, who of all others was a ruler of men, led a 
ig crowd in their native prelude for war, as i""» in 
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Belf-esteem, as sure in the esteem of his company, as if he 
were treading a minuet in stately fashion at the Court of 

I Versailles. The English had no Kuch address; but not 

having it they ran less risk for the future of iheir kind. They 
kept the heathen, for the most part, outside their pale. They 
did little to convert them. They did liitle to befriend or 
protect them. But the English race remained stronger and 
purer in its door isolation than the assimilated and assimi- 
lating Frenchmen of what was then Upper Canada. 

Raids and counter raids went on. Of the part which the 

English took in the fighting, something will be said presently. 

Insecurity So far as the struggle was between the French and the Five 

Frinck Nations, the scene of action was either the Ottawa 



seitlirs or ihe angle between the Richelieu and the St, Lawrence. 
above Three , , . > • , . • , ^ ■, , 

Riven. Always important, as being the direct trade route from Lake 

Huron, the Ottawa was more important now, seeing ibal 
there was a larger population in Canada than in bygone 
days dependent on the fur trade, and that since Denonviile's 
abortive expedition against the Senecas, the massacre of 
Lachine, and the evacuation of Fort Frontenac, the French 
had lost command of the upper St. Lawrence. 

The corner of land lying between Chambly on the 
Richelieu and Montreal was the old battlefield of French 
and Iroquois, By this line, before Tracy's expedition of 
1666, the Mohawks had raided Canada; by this line, once 
more, their war-parties came. Below tlie Three Rivers, at 
Quebec and in its neiglibourhood, there was no fear of ihe 
Indians, though there was both apprehension and realiiy of 
English invasion, and distress from English blockade of 
Canadian trade. But in the upper half of the coloDji 
of which Montreal was the centre, there was no security 
for life or property outside fortifications and stockades. 
Madeleine Some twenty miles below Montreal, on the southern 
"^SiT"" ^^ ^^ ^'" Lawrence, in the troubled belt of land betwt 



that river and the Richelieu, was the Seigniory of Vi 
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lere wa^ on it a fori and a blockhouse, which, in the last 
ck of October, 1692, was the scene of one of the most 
luresque episodes in all the annals of border warfare, 
e Seignior, a military man, was absenl, the fort was 
irly empty, for the able-bodied men were working in the 
sis, when the Iroquois came down on the place. The 
gnior'a daughter, Madeleine de Verchferes, a girl of four- 
1, took charge of the fort, having for 3 garrison, over 
I above women and children, two terrified soldiers, one 
id man-servant, one refugee settler, an old man of eighty, 
I two small boys, her brothers. She gave the command, 
placed each at his post, she misled the savages by 
how of imaginary force, and watching day and night 
held them at bay, until, at the end of a week, a party of 
iiers came to her relief from Montreal. Years afterwards 
tale of the siege was taken down from her own Sips ; and 
name lives, and deserves to live, in the history of Canada. 
: girl's heroism is the chief, but not the only, point of 
story. That the Moiiawks should have prowled round 
fort for a week without seriously attempting to take it, 
. without finding out that it was nearly defenceless, shows 
helpless and stupid these noted warriors were when 
to face with a fortification. On the other hand, that 
)SI, only twenty miles distant from Montreal, was left for 
Kk without relief, proves how paralysed, or at least how 
kened, were the French by a long series of Indian incur- 
s. This was in Frontenac's time ; but Frontenac had 
English on his hands, and was short of men. Had it 
otherwise, there would have been no beleaguering of 
in forts, and Canada would have lost a pretty story, 
: it was, the scale soon turned in favour of the French. Sivi\ 
lead of winter, at the beginning of 1693, a mixed body "" ^ 
anadians and Indians broke in upon the Mohawk towns, 
ia spite of a somewhat disastrous retreat, intticted 
iderable loss on their persistent enemies; while later 
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&■■ France, 2nd the Iroqnci 

t£ Aat warriois had iaM 

Hits, had settled i 

countrymen as dM 

I At Eag&li colonies little orB 

^pfies of anns and atnamnidol 

1 on the English side pi 

^t, and promi 

t the «on!s or the Indiu 

; burden of the war lil 

t cOBtmne the war aj 

tht Ficnck hr ilmct of ^ lecniiis they daily receive frw 

tbc Wher skle iIk Gmt Lake'.' They had been Tajlbfi 

to ihe Eb^b^ iliii < . more bitfaibl than the ] 

dcscTKd. and Bore UlUal ^in utj d^ilized nation wonl 

haiie been ■ndo' ike cncomstaDces ; but they tired c 

fighting singklnnded, uid the ch^n of the covenant b 

to nd. 

TTtar In default of active aid from the English, there were tw 

^^Zvb/it policies open lo ihepa — to make terms with the French, a» 

French. to detach froa) the French cause the Indian tribes of di 

lakes. They pursued both policies at once : they invite 

Frontenac to meet them and the English at i 

refused. He refused also to come lo a meeting at Onond 

' Colden's Hiitoij of the Five Katiotts (jcd ed.), vol. i, dup. 
p. I. ^9. 

' The converted Iroqoois were settled at Caughnnwaga, which 1 
on the south bank of the Si. Lawrence, at ihc Sauit St. Louis, 1 
direct!)' opposite Lachine. They were often called CaaghnawaEaa. 

' Colden, vol. i, cbap. x, p. 176. 
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Tliey then sent a depulalion to Quebec in 1694; and 

Tronlenac offered a peace which should include the Indian 

allies of the French and exclude the English, Two nations 

of ihe confederacy were ready to accept these terms ; the 

other three rejected ihem, and there was no peace. In 

the meantime the Iroquois inlrigued with the Lake Indians, 

lod, aitracted by the prospect of English goods, the latter 

came near exchanging the French alliance for combination 

Kith the Five Nations and the Enghsh. To prevent this Barbarity 

reaul!, Frontenac and his officers had resort to infamous ^^' 

loethods. Not only at the forest post of Michillimackinac, 

' but at Montreal itself, the French compelled the wavering 
Indians to burn Iroquois prisoners to death, in order to 
make peace impossible, and joined themselves in the torture 
md butchery. Few worse instances of barbarous policy are 
recorded in history. 

Such means alone would not attain the desired end. 
Kotbing, the Governor knew, would avail except acknowledged 
mastery over the Five Nations. The most obvious confession 
ofweakness on the French side in Denonviile's disastrous 
Bine had been the evacuation of Fort Fi 

I bad Denonville's successor slackened hi 

; reoccupy the post, which, if he had arrived in Canada a day 
or two earlier, would not have been abandoned. The time Fori 

\ Clime in the summer of 1695. A force, secretly and quickly ^""^^'J^, 

[1 giihered, was sent up from Montreal; the walls of the fort 
idll standing were repaired ; and the Iroquois were startled 
by the news that the post, which they most dreaded, and 

1 which most menaced their confederacy, was again manned 

' by a French garrison. Frontenac was just in time. The 
day after the expedition started, orders came from France 
that the fort should not be reoccupied; but he refused to 

Jecall his troops, and set himself to justify, by further 

measures, his disobedience to the home Government. 
In July, 1696, he set out from Montreal at the head of 
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Frenittiacs over 2,ooo men. The mililary strength of Canada was welt 
'a^insuhe represented ; there were French soldiers of the line, Canadian 
Five mililia, and friendly Indians. With the old Governor went 

his best officers — CalH^res leading the van of the march, 
Vaudreuil bringing up the rear. The force reached Fort 
Frontenac, crossed Lake Ontario, and, landing at the mouth 
of the Oswego river, worked their way up, by stream and 
lake and portage, towards the goal of the expedition — 
Onondaga, the central town and meeting-place of the Five 
Nations. What had happened before happened again. The 
Indians retreated into the forest before superior numbers, 
leaving the French a barren conquest over the smouldering 
ashes of the native town and the standing com, The 
Oneidas' village and maize fields were also laid waste, and 
then the invaders retraced their steps. 

Though the expedition was recorded by the French as 
a success, Frontenac had done no more than Denonville itt 
his march against the Senecas, and a writer on the English 
side contemptuously refers to it as ' a kind of heroic dotage ' '. 
The show of force, however, seems to have had the effect of 
inclining the Iroquois to peace, of proving once more thai 
the French were more active than the English, and that the 
arm of Ononiio was longer than that of the Governor of 
New York. Early in 1698 came news of the Peace of 
Ryswick. The Five Nations were subjects neither of Eng- 
land nor of France, but both Canada and Kew York claimed 
them. Sturdily to the last, Frontenac repelled English 
Deaih of pretensions and half-hearted Indian advances ; but the hand 
Frenttnac. pj- jg^jij -^^^ upon him, and on November b8, 1698, he 

died at Quebec, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 

Hisservi<cs He had rid Canada in a great measure from the scourge 1 

of murdering savages. He had humbled the Iroquois to 

some extent ; he had certainly won their respect. How he 

withstood the English in open warfare, and how he en- 

' Colden, vol. i, chap, xii, p. Jo). 
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England,' and coiive)'ing to the King a wide area V 
of the lake, which the Five Naiions claimed as their hunli n^5 
ground in right of conquest. The tract was estimated at 8c»< 
miles in length by 400 in breadlh, extending on the north t* 
Lake Superior, on the west to Chicago, and it specifically i<r*' 
eluded Detroit', the French designs on which were stated ^*-^ 
the reason for making the cession. A wliite man's hand mu ^^ 
have drawn the deed. It gave away the Iroquois entirel^^'^ 
Hitherto they had stubbornly rejected any English claim i "^ 
sovereignty. Brother the Governor of New York had beer^^^ 
but not father, and no allegiance had been offered to ih 
King of England ; but in the convej'ance William II 
iigured as 'the great lord and master' of the Five Nation^^ 
and on paper the acknowledgement of British sovereignty was=^ 
complete. 

It was a piece of parchment only, and as such and no mor^S 
the Iroquois probably regarded it; but it embodied a smal J 
element of fact. These hardheaded, hardhanded Indian^ 
were gradually being worn down by the white men on eithe*' 
side, owing such measure of independence as they still re- 
tained not so much to their own fighdng strength as to the ij 
constant enmity between Great Britain and France. When 
«ar broke out again, after Queen Anne's accession, thejr 
remained for the most part neutral ; what they had claimed 
and conveyed as their hunting-ground passed more and n 
under French control, while, as the result of Marlborough's 
1 the other side of the Atlantic, their own land and 
i awarded to Great Britain in 1713 by the 
Treaty of Utrecht ^. 

' Spoken of in Ihe deed in one place as ' Tiengsachrondio alias Fort 
de TieL' 

» Clause IV of the Treaty of Utrecht ran as follows ; ' The snbjccti 
of France inhabiting Canada, and others, shall hereafter give no hinder- 
ance or moleslation 10 the Five Nationa 01 Cantons of Indians 
to Ihe dominion of Great Btitain nor to Che other natives ol A 
who are friends to the same.' 
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NCH AND ENGLISH DOWN TO T?IE PEACE 
OF UTRECHT 

i to ihe date of ihe Treaty of Utrecht, the Iroquois 
1 the first line of the foes of Canada, Behind them 
ke English. 
t Quebec had been in 1632 given back lo France, . 

I the Atlantic coast, and the French on the 
jrrence, for many years came little into contact with . 

1 Acadia the two nations overlapped, with 
■ which are told elsewhere, and it was the same in 
Midland ; but the French colonists at Quebec and the 
\ colonists at Boston or in Virginia were far apart. 
I English traveller finding his way, in 1640, 
^ coast of Maine, up the Kennebec river and by the 
■ Quebec, his journey being noted as an 
fc feat with an ultimate design of reaching ihe North 
lule a few years later, in 1647-51, the same route 
iKtter known, and was taken hy French emissaries 
■to the New England states, 

then on foot, at the instance of 

Governor of Massachusetts, for a treaty of 

between the English and French colonies in 

merica, and it was suggested that they should keep 

pwilh each other even in the event of war in Europe 

: respective mother countries '. Such a treaty 

ible policy was pursued in the little inland of St. Kitts, 

iloniied by French and Englisli. They agreed to keep the 

■ " and Great Jiritain were at war. Set vol. ii 
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^H might have been made and kept, if there had been no native 

^K question ; but each side had Indian friends and Indian foes, 

^B and could not afford lo alienate the one or add to the 

^1 number of the olher. The French wanted New England 

^1 support against the Iroquois, and with the Iroquois the 

^1 New Englanders had no quarrel. Thus the friendly overtures 

^1 between the two parties came to nothing ; but Frenchmen on 

^P the river of Canada and Englishmen by the open sea went 

iheir own ways, having no direct dealings with each other iri 
war or peace. 

A change came when the English, in 1664, took possession 
'^"nLi °^ ^^^ YotV. They too had now a river— the Hudson— 
York. which carried them inland ; they became neighbours and 

friends of the Five Nations ; and their natural line of 
expansion was in the direction of the St. Lawrence and iIk 
great lakes. From this lime onward collision betiveen 
French and English was inevitable, and it was equally 
inevitable that the colony of New York should be the cen- 
tral point of the contest, | 

Before the Dutchmen on Mahaltan Island and in lb« 

valley of the Hudson became subjects of the British Crown, 

they had themselves absorbed the Swedish colonists on the 

Delaware. The result, therefore, of New York becoming 

a British province was to link together the British colonies 

on the Atlantic seaboard. It has been said above to 

English colonization in North America was more coinpiH 

and more continuous than French. In other words, though 

the English colonists many times outnumbered the Frencb, 

iVaniaf they were less dispersed through the wilderness. But lbs 

ZZZn the compactness and continuity was comparative only. Contimiiil 

English of English colonization meant little more than that the liniis 

CD oma. claimed by one colony were coterminous with those claimeJ 

by the nest, and that no olher European nation could plant 
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BHtlement between the AUeghanies and the sea without 
espiass and fighting for its place. There was 
continuity of what would now be called effective 
ipation. Colony was divided from colony by many 
or forest and backwood. Separately they were planted. 
Their surroundings, their traditions, iheir interests were all 
Jistincl, Sprung in the main from one stock, and speaking 
ow language, they had little else in common. They had not 
even the bond of a common retiglous creed. 

Wiihin each single colony there was division still. Sellle- 

menls and homesteads were often far from one another, and 

poliiical or religious dissensions supplemented geographical 

separation. New York was an instance in point. Alone Bissi 

UDong the colonies, it had a good waterway for any distance ^^^ 'yotIL 

wManA; but there was little community of interest between 

^Ht settlers at Albany or Scheneciady, and the seaport at 

^pmhaitan Island, except so far as the latler commanded 

I the import and export trade of the Hudson valley. The 

settlers at the mouth of the Hudson were merchants and 

seafaring men. The settlers inland were farmers, land- 

Wders, and traders with the Indians. The former were 

Mposed to attack by sea, but recked liltle of the French 

ia Canada or their Indian allies. The latter had nothing 

Id fear from a hostile fleet, but were constantly in danger 

from an inroad from Canada. Then there were feuds of 

tice and religion. The English overpowered the Dutch, and 

the English came in the rule of the Duke of York, 

Catholic influence, and a policy too often dictated 

Fnnce. 

Revolution, which turned out the Sluarts in England, 

lowed by a rising in New York. There was a cleavage, 

much on lines of race, as on those of politics and 

. The extreme Protestants and Republicans, whose Lcislers 

ttronghold was in and about the town of New York, rose ''^^^'""' 

ir^ainst the existing system, which was upheld by the more 
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moderate and aristocratic section of the population, i 
were stronger up country, and were supported by sue 
men as Schuyler, the chief magistrate of Albany. Jac 
Leisler, a German, led the revolutionary party, and i: 
backed by the mililia, he deposed the Lieu tenant- Gove me 
and took the government into his own hands. He plajw 
the part of Cromwell for two j'ears until, in 1691, regul* 
troops were sent out from England, when he was deserte 
by his followers, imprisoned, and hanged; and the ordini 
methods of colonial government were resumed, 
Ifani of Colony being thus divided from colony, and the C 

^u^tht colony which directly abutted on Canada being divido 
English against itself, it was long before the English made : 
uriUnst the headway against the French on the St, Lawrence. 
French. almost any given date the French had a larger number d 
regular troops available, supported by Canadian r 
whose life was spent in border warfare — the whole bein 
under one Governor, who was, as has been seen, invariah^ 
a man of considerable military experience. On the sea A 
English could more than hold their own, but the sea-roi 
from New York or Boston to Quebec was long a 
troublesome. If such an expedition was taken in hai 
there could be no secrecy and no speed in the matt 
There was gathering of ships and transports ; discussic 
as to the quota of each colony ; selection of a leader becai 
he was a good neighbour or a popular citizen, rather th 
for any naval or military capacity. There was sailing roo 
the coast, taking Acadia on the way, and finally anivi 
before Quebec after men and ships had dropped off and lbs 
French had been forewarned and forearmed. Thus down, 
to the date of ihe Treaty of Utrecht English efforts againfit 
the French in Canada amounted to little more than givii 
arms and supplies to the Five Nations, making occ 
counter raids by land, and still more occasional demon siratio 
by sea. 
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II will be remembered' that in February, 1666, the French 

1 commander, Courcelies, on his bold midwinter expedition 
sgwnsi the Mohawks, strayed from his route, and found 
j himself near Corlaer or Schenectady, where he learnt that 
' llie English had become masters of New York, and that 
lliere was an English garrison at Albany. This was the 
first intrusion of the Frencli into the Hudson valley, 
Tracy's expedition against the Mohawk towns later in the Firstpro- 
Mne year gave Colonel NicoUs, the first English Governor ■ w^/jon 
of New York, occasion to invite the New England colonies against the 
10 join him in attacking the French. They refused, fearing ''""'''• 
that, if they sided with the Iroquois, they would be exposed 
to attack from the Abenakis, who were on their borders, 
Slid who were friends of the French, foes of the Five 
Nations. Some twenty years then passed without open 
nipiuie. New York was retaken by the Dutch and regained 
tj the English, The colonization of Canada went on. The 
Iroquois remained comparatively quiet, and in Frontenac's 
first term of administration western exploration and western 
trade began to determine French policy in Canada and 
English policy in New York. 

In 1683, after Frontenac had come to Canada for the first 
lime and gone again, New York was given in the Irish 
Catholic, Thomas Dongan, a Governor of strength and Tkemai 
fcresighL In the following year, at a conference held at ^""S^"- 
Albany, at which Lord Howard of Effingham, the Governor Meeting 
of Virginia, was present, the alliance between the English ^^^^'^^ 
*lid the Five Nations was formally confirmed ; and, assured Gtmimon 
of English aid and protection, the Iroquois turned their °^^. - ^- 
Strength against Canada. Though there was peace between the Five 
Great Britain and France in James H's time, the relations 
between New York and Canada were the reverse of friendly, 
Tbe French knew that the Five Nations were backed 
y ibe English. Dongan on his part was resolved that the 
' See above, p, 104, 
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Badfeiling trade of the West should not be left exclusively in French 
Fremkand ^^^^- Angry letters passed between him and Denonville, 
English. English and Dutch traders on the lakes were intercepted 
by the Canadians, and a party from Montreal captured and 
looted three English trading posts on Hudson Bay, In 
1688 Dongan was recalled, and in the following year 
news reached the American colonies of the Revolution in 
England. 

The expulsion of the Stuarts and the accession of 

William 111 to the throne of Great Britain meant war with 

France ; and at this critical moment Frontenac came back 

Frtneh to Canada. He came back with a plan, devised by Cilliera 

aiia/iing ^nd approved by the King, for attacking New York by land 

jVc-j/ Yori. and sea. A alillborn scheme it proved, through untoward 

delays, hut its conception indicated that New York ww 

recognized by the French Government and its advisers as the 

key of the position in North America, While plans were 

being laid by the French for the invasion of New York the 

Iroquois invaded Canada, and the massacre of Lachine faced 

Froiitenac's Frontenac on his return in 1689. Next year he sent out 

%i-ti"f. against the English colonies the three expeditions which have 

been already mentioned ', 
The cap- The first started from Montreal in depth of winter, following 

'"ciJuc- '^^ familiar route of the Richelieu and Lake Champlain, and 
lady. intending to strike a blow at Albany. The men were picked 

for the work. Frenchmen and Indians, about ago in all, W 
by the best of Canadian rangers, such as Le Moyne d'lberville 
and his brotliers. They toiled through ice and snow, and, 
turning off from the path to Albany, in the darkness ofs 
winter's night they fell upon the Dutch settlement of Schenec- 
tady. It was the time of Leisler's movement, when Ne* 
York was in the throes of revolution. The village vtt 
unguarded, its gates were open, its inmates were asleep 
A blockhouse manned by eight or nine militiamen ftOB 
' S« above, p. 1 1 
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Connecticut was stormed, and the scene was one of helpless 
massacre. 

The second party, smaller in number, consisting of some Tit a 
% French and Abenaki Indians, left Three Rivers towards ^«f 
ibe end of January, and near the end of March made a night 
itlack on the settlement of Salmon Falls, on the borders 
ofNew Hampshire and Maine. Again the English, sleeping 
and unprepared, were murdered in their beds, and the mur- 
(ferers, making good their retreat, joined forces with the third 
and strongest piarty, which had set out from Quebec to attack 
ihe selllement of Falmouth at Casco Bay. Falmouth stood and 1 
»bere the town of Portland in Maine now stands. There 
fas a fort at the place— Fort Loyal — into which the out- 
lying settlers gathered with their families when the attacking 
force of four or five hundred men appeared. After a short 
defence the commander, Syivanus Davies by name, surren- 
dered on solemn promise, according to his own circumstantial 
Sccoant, of quarter and freedom for the whole company. 
The terms were immediately broken, and all the English were 
massacred or carried into captivity. 

Thus three separate raids on the English colonies, sent Effea _ 
Ml under Frontenac's orders in the year 1690, were all taids^"" 
successful. They were well devised, and carried out with 
skill, courage, and determination. The English and Dutch 
Settlers, on their side, showed the greatest negligence and 
little stubbornness or competence in self-defence. The 
iDiniediale result was to invigorate the French and their 
Indian allies; but the causes of their momentary success were 
llie causes of their ultimate failure ; and even at the moment 
these iBarau ding exploits threatened new danger to Canada. 
TheT'rench succeeded because, leagued with savages, they 
in all things likened themselves to their companions, they 
habited thanselves in Indian dress, their warriors were fero- 
cious as Ijdian warriors, their priests hounded on to blood. 
They succeeded because their trade was war not peace. 
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because they were roving adventurers who had only thei 
lives to lose, ravening among quiet men of substance wtu 
had homes and wives and children to be plundered and slain 
It was as certain that in course of lime the cause of iht 
English colonists would prevail, as that the Highland clans, 
who in Scotlaiul marauded their southern neighbours, would 
eventually be broken, or that the Five Naiioris themselves. 
if left to fight alone, would eventually go down before the 
settled life of Canada. 

On this occasion three blows were struck, nearly at lh( 
same time, at three separate points in a long undefended 
line. The adopiion of this policy by the French, and sbll 
more the fact of its success, in reality lemled to remove ihe 
one great obstacle to British supremacy in North America. 
When Sylvanus Davies, taken at Fort Loyal and carried 
prisoner to Quebec, asked Frontenac the reason for ihe 
savage raid on the Casco Bay settlement, be was told ihil 
it was reprisal for the support given to the Iroquois by New 
York. His rejoinder, which was to the effect that New 
England should not be called upon to answer for the doings 
of New York, showed how little community of sentiment or 
interest existed in the English colonies. The one jjreit 
source of weakness to the English cause, the greatest source 
of strength to the French, was the disunion of the English 
colonies and their indifference to each other. Consolidatioii 
could come only throtigh partnership in suffering, and presanre 
from a common foe. This was the lesson which Fronienw 
taught, when his border ruffians carried havoc from the head 
waters of the Hudson to the sea-coast of Main?. 

The lesson was never fully learnt as long as the Atlantic 
colonies were British possessions and Canada was French; 
but for a time the French outrages produced some semblancf 
of common action on ihe other side; and at a conferenct 
held at Albany, in 1690, it was resolved to aUack Canadi 
by land and sea. The land expedition, taking the rouK 
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H of Lake Champlain. was a failure, ending in a small raid on 
V the French settlement of La Prairie : and the main effort was 
nude by sea. On sea the New Engilanders showed the way, 
M by the men of Massachusetts. 

The ' Boston nais,' as the French called them, were dan- 
gerous foes of Canada. Puritans, Republicans, sea-fighters, 
sea-traders, they were all that the Canadians were not. They 
were strong in numbers too. At the end of ihe seventeenth 
century, Boston was a town of some 7.000 inhabitants, and 
ihe population of the whole colony was estimated at not far 
shon of 50,000, against less than 1 5,000 French in Canada. 
At the very time that the French and Indian raid on Casco 
Bay took place, a fleet of seven or eight ships with 700 men 
on board sailed from Boston for Acadia, look possession 
of Port Royal with other French settlements on the Acadian 
CMsi, and returned in little more than a month's lime with 
prisoners, booty, and renown. 

The commander of the expedition was William Phipps, a 

lypical product of the seaboard colonies. Starting as a New 

England ship-carpenter, he had turned rover and buccaneer ; 

a sunken Spanish treapure-ship, had won himself 

a knighthood. He was brave, not too scru- 

ens or cleanhanded, a good seaman, and a patriotic man, 

fevas well fitted for irregular warfare on a small scale, but 

■capacity was limited, and he did not rise to the level 

reatness. After his success in Acadia, Phipps seemed 

nisly the man to achieve the conquest of Canada. 

tbtty years had passed since David Kirke took Quebec. 

fcrtter leader than Phipps, he had had an easy task in 

It an infant settlement. The interval had been for 

c a time of comparative peace. Sheltered on the land 

Fby Three Rivers, Montreal, and the military outposts 

ibe Richelieu, the town was practically safe from the 

llroquois, while civil wars and Stuart Kings in England 

L jirevented invasion from llie sea. One year and another 
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the furs which came down the river, or the supplies which 
were brought from France, were intercepted; but in the main 
the capital of New France enjoj'ed security and peace. It 
had grown, but was a very small town still, ill fortified, except 
by nature, and, if fortune and skill had combined, might well 
have been taken. But in 1650 there was no luck and lillle 
skill on the attacking side. The land campaign, which was 
to have kept Fronfenac and his best troops at Montreal, failed 
just in time to enable all the available French forces to con- 
centrate at Quebec, England, when asked by Massachusells 
10 help the expedition by arms and ammunition, sent nothing! 
and, while the appeal was being made, valuable lime was 
lost. Phipps was at first too leisurely and afierwards 100 
impatient to succeed, and wind and weather befriended the 
Frenchmen in Quebec. 
Phipps It was the ninth of August when the New England com- 

'^J'','^ mander sailed from Nantucket with thirty-four ships, and 
Quebec. soldiers and sailors to the number of 2,aoo men. It was Itie 
sixteenth of October when he anchored before Quebec. He 
sent a pompious summons to surrender, which provoked an , 
insuhing reply, and then prepared to land his troops belo* 
the town, to attack it in rear, while his ships opened fi 
in front. It was a hopeless enterprise. The night after di 
English fleet appeared, strong reinforcements came in froB 
Montreal, and Frontenac had at his disposal not far shorts 
3,000 fighting men. On the eighteenth, the New EnglaW 
levies were landed on the Beauport shore, having the riw 
St. Charles between them and Quebec. They were betwe 
r,20O and 1,300 in number, commanded by Major Wall? 
Short of food and supplies, sickening in the wet wealbe 
out-numbered by disciplined troops and Canadian rangei 
who fought under cover and with the advantage of the gi 
they could do nothing but prove tliemselves brave and stub- 
Its failure, born men. Phipps on shipboard gave them no support 
wasting his ammunition in a wild and useless canoonad 
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the face of the cliff and the walls of the upper town ; 
ud in ten days time all the men were re-embarked and the 
iips set sail for home. 

So ended in complete failure the attempt of Massachusetts Boldaeis 
I lake Quebec. Yet it was a bold and masterful effort on °l,'g^,pi 
the part of one undeveloped English colony. It had in it 
tiie dements of strength, and under different conditions mig^ht 
lave earned success. As it was, the citizen soldiers and 
sailors of Boston, led by an ex -ship-carpenter, faced Count 
Ftontenac and all the trained strength of New France, their 
retreat was unmolested, and their failure was hailed as a mira- 
colous deliverance for Quebec '. 

Phipps had not proved himself to be a great commander. 
He feiled too as Governor of Massachusetts, to which post he 

i appointed in the following year; but he had the merit of 
determination to fight the French in Canada; and, 

I he lived longer, he might again have tried his hand at 
l«sieging Quebec. A few weeks after his repulse and return 
W Boston, he sailed to England to urge upon the home 
Government an active policy against New France, and that 
policy he continued to advocate until he died, in 1695, at the Diaik of 



eirty age of forty-four. 

On either side, the true line of defence was to carry war 
into the enemy's country. It was thus that Frontenac de- 
fended Canada. It was by constant raids that the Iroquois 
ouuntained their position ; and the counsel which those 
I Wule savages gave to their English friends was to combine 
|*iid attack Quebec. ' Strike at Quebec,' urged Phipps on the 
Kiglish Government ; ' strike at Boston and New York ' was. 
^B idvice which the leaders of Canada one after another 
Hriered to King Louis. No help had been sent from 
BE^^d to the late expedition against Quebec, but Phipps' 

' Pbipps, before be made his atlacli. was cold by Fiench piisooen of 
'!« pith np ihe cliff above the town, by which Wolfe Eubsequently took 
wEfacc; bot he piciened to sttid: from Beaoport. 
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subsequent representations led to an Etiglish fleet being 
dispatched to the West Indies in the winter of 1692, under 
command of Admiral Wheeler. The ships were intended 
to take Martinique, then to go on lo Boston, and embarking 
a force of New Englanders under Phipps to sail for Quebec. 
Again there was a failure. Wheeler lost more than half his 
soldiers and sailors in the West Indies from yellow fever; 
and, when he reached Boston in midsummer of 1693, 
bringing the sickness with him, the Massachusetts Govern- 
ment decided that it was hopeless to attempt to carry out 
the scheme. 

/■ighiing In spite of ihe massacre at Schenectady, New York suf- 

lYerkfraH- fercd Icss than New England from border war. In 1691, 

Her. in a second attack on the French settlement of La Prairie 

over against Montreal, the English and Dutch colonists 

achieved some success, carrying out the raid which they 

had planned, and cutting their way back hand lo hand 

through a party of Fiench troops who tried lo bar their 

Wi™ Yerk retreaL The Iroquois were the salvation of New York. 

/jurtfwrf Their raids into Canada safeguarded the rival colony, and 

Jraqnoh. when the Five Nations were not on the warpath, the French 

hesitated to atlack their English allies, for fear of provoking 

a fresh incursion of savages. It has been seen that the 1 

Jroquois tended more and more to a policy of neiiiralilfj 

worn by constant fighting, tired of English inaction, u 

discerning that their true interest lay in siding with neil 

French nor English. Still, with the exception of their ci 

verted countrymen settled in Canada, they wen 

10 band with the French against the English. 

L would have been to break with old ties and traditions, If 
close their best market, to combine with their deadlie: 
against friends of long standing, whose faults had been al 
all but faults of omission. This the French knew \ 
they were content to leave New York alone, provided ll 
themselves were left alone by ihe Iroquois, and so long % 
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ibe Inders of New York did not seriously threaten their 
command of the West. 

It was otherwise in the case of Kcw England. The Tke 
Abenaki Indians on the borders of the New England '^^™*" 
colonies had always been in ihe French interest, Jesuit borders of 
influence was strong among ihem : they had been taught ^"J ^"^ 
tbt Christianity could go hand in hand with ferocity, and that 
murder of white heretics might be not only a pleasure but 
sdaiy. Here the object of the French was not to keep the 
Indians quiel, but to spur iTiem on. As they dreaded lesL 
tteir Indian allies on the upper lakes should come lo terms 
*ith the Iroquois ', and enforced barbariiies to make peace 
inpossible, so in the closing years of the seventeenth century 
and the early years of the eighteenth, they incited the 
Abenaki warriors against the border settlements of Maine 
uid New Hampshire, butchering, looting, carrying into 
ciptivity, their one object being to keep alive the taste of 
Wood, lest, lured by the prospect of peaceful and profitable 
trade with the neighbouring English, the Abenakis should 
drift apart from New France. 

A Canadian officer, Villebon, was specially deputed lo Port F<^ 
lake charge of Acadia, and organize war-parties against the JffJ^^ 
English settlers. He reoccupied Port Royal, and at the l-'renck. 
beginning of 1692 the work of massacre was taken seriously 
in hand. The first point of attack was the border settlement FrenehanJ 
of York on the sea-coast of Maine: it was laid waste early rajo'ia 
in February, with all the usual horrors of Indian warfare, yoi-i. 
In June, another seaside settlement — Wells, about twenty ' 

iiiies lo the north of York — was attacked by a large parly ; 
bnt some thirty militiamen, headed by a determined officer. 
Convers by name, made a stubborn defence, and beat off 
the assailants, Two years later the settlement at Oyster onrf O 
Rj'ver was surprised, and its inhabitants killed or carried off. ^'^'■■ 
There was one way, and one only, to put a stop to this 
' See abora, p. 1 [7. 
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r destructive warfare ; 10 build strong forla in advanced posi- 

tions ; to give them adequate garrisons under competent 
officers ; to patrol the frontier constantly with bodies of armed 
border police, and to harry the Indian marauders by land and 
sea. New England — and New England meant Massachuseils 
— was perfectly able to adopt and 10 maintain such a policy. 
Backward' The New Englandera were many against comparatively few ; 

"f" "fJ'" they had as a rule command of the sea ; but the colonisie 
jvtvs Kng- ^ 

laruters in did not like the expense or the personal service which was 

'i'-^ involved ; the Boston citizens did not feel the full force 01 

the blows which struck the outlying farms and homesteads ; 

and ihe pelifogging Government too often employed men 

10 command who knew little or nothing of soldiering. 

There was one point, in particular, which should have 
been strongly fortified and strongly garrisoned. This was 
Fori Fort Pemaquid, on the sea-coast between the mouths of 

emaqii . ^^^ Ktnnebec and the Penobscot. It was to New England, 
and to the Abenakis, what Fort Frontenac was to Canada 
and to the Iroquois, an advanced post covering the English 
colonies and menacing the Indians. In 1689, most of ibe 
English garrison having been withdrawn, it had been sur- 
prised and taken by the Abenakis. In 1692, Phipps, then 
Governor of Massachusetts, acting under orders from ibe 
King, rebuilt and regarrisoned it. Iberville, sent by Fron- 
tenac in the following year, with two ships of war, recon- 
noitred the fort but did not venture to attack it. In 16961 
Chubb's it was in charge of an incompetent commander, Chubb, 
iriai ery. ^^^ made himself odious to the Indians by a gross acl of 
treachery. Some Abenaki chiefs had been invited to ihe 
fort under pledge of personal safety, to exchange prisoners; 
and, acting under instructions from Stoughton, Lieulenaul- 
Govemor of Massachusetts, Chubb laid an ambush for theW, 
fc killed some and kidnapped others. 

■ It was a proceeding as impolitic as it was immoral, and 

B quickly brought retribution. Early in 1696, two ships of 
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WW came out from France, and, taking on board troops 

from Quebec, coasted round the Acadian peninsula, cap- 

iBring on the way some English vessels, including an armed 

frigaie. Off tbe mouth of ihe St. John the French received 

reinforcements, sent down by Villebon from his Fort Naxouat, 

*bich stood higher up the river; and a further band of 

Indims joined them at Pentegoet, the fort of the French 

adiraturer St. Castin, at the mouth of the river Penobscot. 

Tte expedition led by Iberville, St. Castin, and others sailed 

onto Pemaquid, and on August 14 demanded its surrender. 

Chubb relumed a contemptuous reply, and backed his words Surrender 

bj promptly surrendering next day, on condition of safe ^uid"'"' 

conduct for himself and his men. He went back 10 Boston 

ffl safety and disgrace, and a year later was murdered by 

Indians. 

The loss of Fort Pemaquid was a serious blow to the Abortive 
English, and in the next year, 1 697, the French Government ^Z',/ii£B„ 
detemiined lo follow up their success by attacking Boston, agninj 
A sirong fleet was sent out 10 Newfoundland under the """'■ 
Marquis de Nesmond. Its orders were to defeat any 
English vessels off that coast, and saiUng south lo the 
D»nth of the Penobscot lo lake up Canadian troops and 
Indian allies. The expedition was then to proceed to take 
Boston, and, having accomplished this object, to overrun ihe 
•bole of New England to the north of that city. Fronlenac 
W the land forces in readiness, proposing to take command 
linnself; but on this occasion the French took a leaf out 
of ihe English book ; the fleet was detained by contrary 
*iiMis till the summer was past, the combination failed, and 
sll the grand scheme came to nothing at all. For Boston 
read Quebec, and the record of this failure might be the 
record of one of the stillborn enterprises, by which the 
"iglish from time to time hoped to reduce Canada. 

The Treaty of Ryswick signed in 1697, and formally pro- Tnafy ef 
<^med in America in 1698, settled nothing. It gave ^J"™"'*- 
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breathing-space to Louis XIV and his enemies, and, while 
it lasted, there was a respite from border forays for the 
English colonies in North America. But no attempt was 
made lo adjust boundaries, or to remove causes of past 
and future disputes, and the only specific provision, which 
the treat)' contained with regard to America, referred lo 
Hudson Bay. Both sides knew ihat the truce was not 
likely lo be long-lived, and its end came when, in 1701, the 
King of France promised the exiled James II on his death- 
bed to acknowledge his son as rightful King of England. 
IVaro/fie In the following year war broke out again, the War of the 
.\fanis/i Spanish Succession, the war which, after Marlborough's 
victories, ended with the Peace of Utrecht. 

It was in Europe ihat the battle of the American colonies 

was foughl, in Flanders and at Blenheim, rather than on ihe 

St, Lawrence or on the coasts of Acadia and New England. 

There was fighting in America, but it was in the main fighting 

of the same indecisive kind as had gone before —murder, 

pillage, and the like ; and history repeated itself with singubE 

fideiiiy. On May 4, ijoa, war was declared: in AuguH 

1 703, the old work of raiding the New England frontier wU 

J^rin^h resumed. The settlement at Wells, whicli had suflfered befoit, 

'^W%s" w'ls the first to suffer again; the neighbouring setdements, U 

CascoBay, far as Casco Bay, were marauded by the Abenaki Indianif 

and the fort at Casco was hard beset, until relieved by » 

armed vessel from Massachusetts. In the following year, »t 

Dcerfield, the end of February, 1704, the village of Deerfield fl*l 

attacked by night by some zgo French and Indiana. K 

stood on the Connecticut river, on the north-western frondtf 

of Massachusetts, and at the dale of the attack contained i* 

all nearly 300 human beings. Of them about fifty wo* 

killed, and over 100 were carried off, among the latter beioB 

the minister of the place, John Williams, who survived to ttft 

ba tale of almost incredible loss and suffering in a narratirt 
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mack was made, in 1708, on the village of Haverhill on the and 
Merrimac river, which cost the lives of about fifty villagers ; 
itid one after another the border settlements, during these 
Iroubled years, were infested by savages appearing from and 
ilisappearing in the backwoods under cover of night. The 
authors of the outrages were the French rulers of Canada ; 
ibeir agents were in the main converted Indians ; the series 
of raids was not so much the spontaneous movement of 
oaiives against while men, as a crusade against heretics, 
prompted and led by Europeans, and carried out by Indian 
'ramors on the lines of Indian warfare. There was much 
licirious suffering. The past inroads of ihe Iroquois into 
Canada led to years of retaliation on New England : telalia- 
lioB on New England induced the New Englanders in their 
turn to attack Acadia. 

In 1691, the year after Phipps had taken Port Royal, anew Pan Rayal 
charter was granted by the Crown to Massachusetts, which 
included Acadia within the limits of the colony. But in the 
same year, and in the very month of September in which the 
charier was given, the Frenchman \'illebon reoccupied Port 
h-Kofal, and four years later, Massachusetts, unwilling or 
BtnUe to make good its claim, petitioned the British Govern- 
^nent to lake over its rights and responsibilities in regard to 
ribe Acadian peninsula. Whether in English or in French 
hwdg. Port Royal remained a small, ill-fortified, and poorly 
defended post, constantly open to, and constantly threatened 
*ilh attack. In 1704, after and in consequence of the ihretucned 
French raid on Deerfield, a buccaneering force from New ^/^^^^ 
England, under Major Benjamin Church, appeared before it, 
wving previously burnt the Acadian settlement of Grand Pr^, 
Init Bailed away without venturing 10 attack the fort. In B»rfcw™«( 
1707, a stronger expedition was sent from Massachusetts ^''"''■ 
md the neighbouring colonies under Colonel John March; 
Init again, though the troops landed, skirmished, and began 
s siege, the enterprise came to nothing. 
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In 1709 preparations were made for more vigorous and 
more effective action. In the previous year the colony of 
Massachusetts resolved to appeal to the British Government 
for help from home to attack Canada. Their emissary to 
England was Samuel Vetch, a notable man of the time in. 
North American historj'. He was a Scotchman, the son of 
a Presbyterian minister, born and "bred in Puritan surround- 
ings i he had served in the Cameronian regiment, and 
had fought on the continent in William Ill's armies. 
After the Peace of Ryswick he went out with other would-be 
colonists to the Isthmus of Darien, and, on the failure of the 
scheme, came over to New York. There he married and 
engaged in trade with Canada, gaining a knowledge of New 
France, its river, and its people, which subsequently stood 
him in good stead. Like Phipps, he was a shrewd, self- 
made man, whose enemies accused him, apparently with 
reason, of illicit dealings ; like Phipps, he had seen the world 
outside New England and New York ; and, having seen il 
and having taken stock of Canada as well as of the English 
colonies, he was a warm advocate, as Phipps had been before 
him, of united and aggressive action against the French, 

Quite recently, in 1705, he had been in Canada, to nego- 
tiate exchange of prisoners and a treaty of peace between 
Massachusetts and the French. Both Dudley, the Governor 
of Massachusetts, and Vaudreuil, the Canadian Governor, 
were inclined to peace, but the negotiations broke down in 
consequence of Vaudreuil's demand that the other English 
colonies in North America should also be included in the 
treaty^a condition which Dudley was not in a position to 
guarantee. Vetch was for some little time on this occasion 
both at Quebec and at Montreal. When, therefore he visited 
England in 1708, he brought with him accurate first-hand 
knowledge of the enemy's land and people. He was well 
received. Marlborough's victories supported his plea for 
a decisive campaign in America, and early in 1709 he was 
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am back over the Ailaniic with the promise of a fleet and British aid 
fire regiments of British troops amounting to 3,000 men. promiiid 

TL 1 . I ^ • . r ^^ Ne'iv 

Ite colonists on their part were to raise contingenls of p_„gia„d. 
specified strength, and attack by sea was lo be combined 
"ilh a land expediiion by way of Lake Champlain. 

Even now some of ihe colonies hung back, Pennsylvania, Attitude 
om of reach of French attack and dominated by Quakers, "f^'"^ 
sent no help in men or money. New Jersey sent money 
bninomen. New York however abandoned its neutrality, 
llirew in its lot with New England, and persuaded some of 
ihe Five Nations lo take up arms again against ihe French, 
lie Senecas only, under ihe influence of a skilful French 
igent, Joncaire, holding aloof. Fifteen hundred men were Land 
EJthered for the land march, and, under the command of '^^^^" 
Colonel Francis Nicholson, advanced lo Wood Creek, which Coienel 
is connected wiih Lake Champlain. He entrenched himself ^'■^'"''""•■ 
there, and his outposts came into collision with the advance 
guardof a French force sent to surprise him under Ramesay, 
Governor of Montreal. The French fell back to Chambly, /« retreat. 
and Nicholson wailed week after week for news of the 
English fleet, until pestilence broke out among his troops, 
and he was compelled to retreat. 

Meanwhile at Boston every preparation had been made, 
iccording to the orders of the English Government. Men, Naa- 
siores, transports were gathered, but all to no purpose, for %2^n' 
00 fleet came. It was due in May, and not till October came lUh fleet. 
fe news that the ships and men intended for America had 
been sent instead to Portugal. Once more there was a respite 
for Canada, once more the hearts of the English colonists 
"ere made sick by hope deferred. They had done their 
part, and all the trouble and expense and, in Nicholson's 
^y, loss of life had been for nought. 

Yet die representatives of Massachusetts still pressed the 
borne Government to take action against New France, ripresenia- 
went to England at the end of the year, and tians to tht- 
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home pleaded the cause of the colonies, pleading it with auti 

^^"' as having been Lieutenant-Governor of New Yorf 

Governor of Mar)Iand. One of the Schuylers too f(rf 

him to England from New York, bringing a party of M 

chiefs to see and be seen. 

If Canada were not to be invaded, at least Port 

might be taken, and Imperial aid was promised to atts 

latter object. An English force, limed to reach Boa 

March, 1710, arrived there in July ; and in Sept 

EeducHon Nicholson sailed for Port Royal at the head of a \ 

Foyalhv expedition. He reached it on September 24. For s 

Nickohon. there was some fighting, but the French were hoj>e!essI| 

numbered; and on October i, the fort surrendered. 

Royal, henceforth known as Annapolis, now passed il 

manence into English hands, and with it the English bl 

masters of all Acadia. ' 

FoUiical After taking Port Royal Nicholson relumed to Lc 

changes in ^.^^m to urge an attack on Canada. Before he arrived, 

liad been in August, 1710, a change of ministry. Godi 

had been dismissed, and Marlborough's enemies, Karlfl 

Bolingbroke, were in power. RoHngbroke had in his ) 

Jtremiak a New Englander, trained at Harvard University — Jen 

Hummer. Dummer — who had become agent of Massachusetts iii 

land, and who set forth in pamphlets the colonists' caA 

urged the vital importance of conquering Canada. Hiswi 

combined with the personal representations of Nicfa 

persuaded ministers, who were anxious to father an enM 

which might weigh in the balance of public opinion ai 

7hi Marlborough's victories; and in April, 1711, fifteen «j 

"'*t7m'^ war, with forty-six transports, sailed for America, cal 

seven regiments of the line, five of which were from thtf 

in Flanders. The regulars numbered 5,000 men, excltM 

sailors and marines, and they were to be supplement! 

lis arrival arrival by colonial levies. They reached Boston, after; 

passage, towards the end of June. ) 
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The force was fully strong enough to take Quebec, 
provided lliat two requisites were forthcoming — ihe hearty 
co-operation of the colonists and capable leaders. The 
colonists did their part, but not wiih a whole heart and not feeling 
irilhout misgivings. They had asked for British troops, ^^„'^,j 
bni, notwithstanding, there was a suspicion in the minds of 
mmy that a strong force landed in America might be used 
» subvert colonial liberties, and to reduce the communities 
of New England to the position of Crown Colonies. The 
Preach knew that such a spirit was abroad, and did their 
best to foster it. It was fostered too by other causes. There 
W3 something new in the action of the British Government. 
The American settlers were accustomed to refusal of aid 
fiDiii home, to promises of aid made but not fulfilled, to tardy 
md inadequate assistance. But on the present occasion an 
Unusually large force of veteran troops arrived at Boston at 
! fortnight's notice. 

Nicholson laniied with the news of the coming fleet on 
JuM 8, on the twenty-fourth the fieet appeared. Its destina- 
lion had been kept secret, and it was provisioned only for 
ihe voyage to Ameiica. On its arrival, therefore, it was 
lecessary to impress men and supplies; pilots too were 
"anted and were not forthcoming : the King's officers found 
Bie colonists difficult to deal with ; the colonists resented 
peremptory orders, and sheltered deserters from the army 
111(1 ihe fleet. Still the authorities of Massachusetts loyally 
Incited the expedition ; preparations went forward ; and on 
Jul)' 30 the ships set sail for the St. Lawrence, carrying, in Tkeexpeii 
iildition to the English forces, two Massachusetts regiments, 't^J"' 
'liieh numbered about r,5oo men, and were commanded by BosUn. 

'Clch, now Governor of Annapolis. 
The orthodox plan of invading Canada involved a twofold 

by land on Montreal, by sea on Quebec. Accordingly, ^ 

the fleet was sailing round the North American coast, 
collected troops at Albany, and advanced as far as 
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Wood Creek at (he head of 2,300 men, 800 of whom were 
Iroquois. Thence he intended to push his way down Lake 
Cham plain. He was a competent commander, but the 
leaders of the main expedition were not. Little is known of 
die admiral, Sir Hovenden Walker, and it does not appear 
why he was chosen for so important a f>ost. The general. 
Hill, familiar enough to London society as Jack Hill, had 
hitherto shown no military capacity. Marlborough had set 
his face against his promotion, and he owed his rise entirely 
to Court favour, for he was brother of Abigail Hill (Lady 
Masham), now the ruling favourite of Queen Anne. Sister 
and brother alike had been befriended by the Duchess of 
Marlborough ; by intrigue, Abigail Hill had supplanted her 
benefactress in the Queen's favour ; and with her aid Harley 
and EoUngbroke, themselves arch -intriguers, turned out 
Godolphin and procured Marlborough's disgrace. The 
price of her assistance was the appointment of her incompelenl 
brother to command seasoned troops well fitted to conquer 
Canada. 

Rounding Nova Scotia and Cape Breton Island, the flM^f 
on August 18, put into Gasp6 Bay. By the evening of the 
twenty-second it was at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, and in 
foggy weather the unskilful admiral, many miles out of tis 
course, headed straight for the northern shore of the river, 
under the impression that he was too close to land on the 
southern side. At dead of night he was roused from his 
berth with the unwelcome news that the ship was among 
breakers, and turned her head just in time to avoid running 
upon rocks. The ships which followed his disastrous lead 
were not so fortunate, and eight of the transports were dashed 
to pieces on the reefs with a loss of about 1,000 lives. 
The place where the catastrophe occurred was one of ll* 
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islets, known as the Egg Islands, about twetiiy miles 

north of ihe Point de Monts. 

two days the ships were busied in picking' up survivors 

le wrecks. On the Iwenty-fifih a council of war was held, 

was resolved to abandon the expedition. A message The 

It to recall Nicholson and his troops from their advance ^^„j"i"d. 

>ntreal ; the fleet sailed back to Sydney harbour in 

Breton Island. A suggestion to attack Flacentia in 

jndland was rejected. The New England transports 

■A to Boston, and the English fleet went home to 

LOUth', where — to complete the fiasco— the admiral's 

ew up, costing the lives of some 400 seamen. 

the two commanders, Hill escaped formal < 

)• for him, Swift's hitler pen was at the service of the 

il clique with which he was connected. Walker, more 

le, was also less fortunate; deprived of his command he 

ted first to South Carolina and afterwards to Barbados, 

he died, having written his own version of the exjiedi- 

ivhich in no way tended to redeem his reputation. 

1 was the end of the enterprise, intended to eclipse Igno- 

;at deeds of Marlborough. There have been many ^ 

)mings and many disasters in the military annals expediti 

•land, but few instances are on record of so much 

Ktence, verging almost on cowardice. Phipps' 

tion against Quebec was a complete failure, but at 

le led his band of untrained farmers and fishermen 

up and down the St. Lawrence, and gave Count 

nac a taste of powder and shot. Walker and Hill, 

ft, in the Jeiimal lo Stella, says that the ship blew op in the 
I, but the accident seems lo have taken place at Spithead ; see 
ltd'* History of Canada, vol, ii, pp. 468-1}. There aie various 
es to this expedition aiul lo Hill in \.'bt Journal to Stella. liill 
sequenlly placed in command at Dunkirk, while that port was 
tid as security for the execution of the terms of the Treaty of 
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^H with the best of ships and the best of men, blundered in* 

^H turned back at the mouth of the river ; at the first niish^' 

^H they abandoned everything. No wonder the Frenchine 

^H deemed that the saints watched over Canada. 

^^K The result can hardly have confirmed the America 

^H colonies in their allegiance to England. As a matter * 

^H fact, England had been fighting their batde against Franc; 

^^P but her successes had been on the other side of the Atlantii 

^H whereas in America, under the eyes of the colonists, there ha 

^^P been Utile but failure. One substantial gain there was — tt: 

^^ capture of Port Royal ; but this easy feat had been previousi 

achieved by Massachusetts alone without any aid from home 
The conquest of Canada, which had been well within reach. 
The Treaty now seemed as far off as ever ; and the Treaty of Utrecht— 
"^ '"' '■ which, if Marlborough had been left to follow up his career 
of victory, and if a commander of his choosing had been 
sent with his troops across the seas, might have forestalled 
the famous treaty of fifty years later — did not even secure 
the whole seaboard to England, or confine the French to the 
river of Canada. Acadia, according lo its ancient limits, 
was ceded to the British Crown, the French gave up their 
possessions in Newfoundland, and their hold on Hudson 
Bay : but on a section of the Newfoundland coast they "ere 
I granted fishing rights, to be a fjuitful source of future trouble ; 

and, keeping Cape Breton Island, they reared in it the fortress 
of Louisbourg, to be a stronghold second only to that of 
' Quebec. Once more England lost her opportunity, and the 

settlement, which should have been made in 1713, was post- 
poned till 1763. 

Note. — For the snbalsnce of chaps, iii, iv, and v, see among modert 

Kingsfohd's History of Canada, voU, i and ii, and the folloMnS 

works of Patkmaii : 
Thejisuih in North America ; 
The Old Jiigime in Canada ; 
Cotini Franlenac and New Franc 
La Salle and Ike Discovery of the Great West. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI AND LOUISIANA 

What were the French and English fighting for in North Frcnekand 
America? The answer seems obvious, for North America ^^£fi„ 
itself. But what did North America mean ? It had a different North 
meaning to different interests. The New Englander cared '^'"'"^''■ 
fcr liitle but the New England colonies, and the immediately 
adjacent lands and seas. To the Acadian settlers the 
Acadian peninsula, to the Canadian habitant the banks of 
ihe Sl Lawrence, were all in all. The inland colonists 
of New York had in their minds not merely the safely of 
colony, within its ill-defined boundaries, but also para- 
it influence over the Five Nations, and unrestricted trade 
^ the western Indians. Longheaded governors of New 
York and Massachusetts took a slill wider view; but the 
widest of all was held by the French Governors of Canada, 
wd by the roving Canadians, who, with restless spirit and 
undaunted enterprise, claimed seas and rivers before they 
*ere reached or known, magnifying tales of far-off lands 
>Dd peoples, building in the air and bringing down to earth 
1 fabric of continental dominion. As a rule, the English 
*iew was too circumscribed, the French view was too diffuse. 
The strength of the English lay in effective occupation 
'"ilhin narrow limits ; the French committed the blunder of 
perpetually forcing competition upon rivals who had larger 
Wonrces ; but to ihem belonged the great merit of grasping 
'"some sort the true meaning of North America, and never 
letting slip the problems of the future. 
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4 The explorers' aim was always lo reach the further sea. 
That it must be somewhere to the west, in the opposite 
direction to the homes from whence they came, they knew 
or conjectured ; but of the immense distance at which it \a.y 
and of the Rocky Mountain barrier which must be surmountec 
lo find it, they were wholly ignorant. They followed [t\« 
water, and, when they had gained some knowledge of thi 
great lakes, they reached the closely adjoining sources o 
the tributaries of ihe Mississippi, the Wisconsin, the Ohio, 
and the Illinois ; and, borne with the stream, they came in 
due course not lo the west but to the south, not to the 
Pacific but to the Gulf of Mexico. 

There was the usual mixture of motives — love of adventure, 
love of gain, political ambition, religious fervour. There was 
rivalry and competition. One trader or band of traders 
was jealous of another. One man or set of men was backed 
by the Governor for the time being, another secured ibe 
favour of the Intendant, Missionaries played a great pan 
in exploration. At first they led the van of discovery; they 
were always in or near the front rank ; but, as years wen' 
on, and as the simple desire of adding to geographical 
knowledge, of opening new fields for France and br 
Christianity, became more and more alloyed with 
mercial greed, the ministers of religion, when heart-whols 
themselves, realized that the muhiplication of trading port 
in the backwoods meant lawlessness of white men, deteritW 
tion of natives; and they no longer gave hearty auppoit 
to the bold French adventurers whose enterprise opened B( 
the West. 

It will be noiiced, on reference to a map of Canadi 
rather of that part of the Dominion which was compria?i 
in New France — not only that there is water coramunicalirt 

. from end to end, from the extreme west of Lake SuperiW 
to the Atlantic, but also that there are very distinct poioK 
along the way, which are, so to speak, natural toll-baflj 
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»liere ihe waters narrow, where the rivers or lakes meet. 
Here the explorer must pass to reach a goal be)'Ond ; here 
the trader could intercept traffic ; here the missionary was 
sure to find Indians to be converted, and coureurs de bois 
lo be reclaimed ; these were the places which must be occu- 
pied by the would-be sovereigns of North America, Conse- 
quently, at these points of vantage along the route, at one 
lime and another, mission stations, trading posts, and forts 
Wre planted. 

Montreal itself, at the head of the colony, at the bfeginning 
oMts hinterland, commanded the junction of the Ottawa and 
4e Si. Lawrence. At Cataraqui, where the St. Lawrence 
leaves Lake Ontario, Fort Frontenac was built. A litile 
ibove the outlet of the Niagara river into Lake Ontario 
Md below the falls, another French fort was reared. Fort 
Niagara; while on the channel between Lakes Erie and 
Huron was the fort of Detroit. The Iroquois, as we have 
seen, knew as well as the French the value of these positions : 
lliej- feared and resented the building of the forts, as limiting 
lie range of their power, and taking from them ihe control 
of Ihe fur trade. On the upper lakes there were at least two 
posts of prime importance : one was the Sault St. Marie at 
llie junction of Lake Huron and Lake Superior, the other was 
Michillimackinac at the junction of Lake Huron and Lake 
Michigan. It must not be supposed that the points men- 
lioned were occupied in chronological order, as they have 
heen enumerated above ; or that there was any regular series 
of occupants, that the explorer came first, followed by the 
"lissionary, the trader, and so forth ; but the net result was 
■hat French enterprise and French statesmansliip took and 
tept the gateways on the highroad of Upper Canada. 

Lake Michigan was known to the French as the ' Lac des Lain 
Illinois.' The narrows where it joins Lake Huron were the ''^'^^'i^- 
^'raiis of Michillimackinac, now Mackinac or Mackinaw ; MUhitli- 
*nil on their northern side stood the trading station of the """ '"'^' 
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same name, and the mission of St, Ignace. Wilhin the straits 
on the western side, is a large indentation, forming a sheet 
of water which runs south-west, nearly parallel to the main 
lake. This was at first called, after certain Indians who lived 
on its shores, the Baie des Puans ; but it was subsequentlj' 
CnmBay. named the Grande Baie, and this title was corrupted into 
Green Bay, its present name. The Fox river Hows into the 
head of Green Bay, and, if the upward course of this river is 
Tkt route followed through Lake Winnebago and beyond, a point is 
'iJutiaippi reached at which the waters of the Wisconsin river are nol 
from Grtm more than a mile and a half distant. The Wisconsin is 

*^' a tributary of the Mississippi. 

andfrom A slighUy longer portage was needed to reach the VSk 

of Lake sissippi basin from the end of Lake Michigan. Still it wit 

Michigan, a matter of very few miles to leave the lake, where the dif 

of Chicago now stands, and to strike one or other of the 

branches of the Illinois river, the nearest being the stream 

known as Des Plaiiies, Canoes launched on that stream were 

carried down into the Illinois, and so to the Mississippi at 

a point far soulh of its confluence with the Wisconsin. 

For adventurers bold enough to diverge from the lice of 

lakes, and to pass overland within reach of the dreaded Fiw 

Nations, there was yet a third route, more direct than the 

Tht Ohio other two, to the great river. It ivas a route well known la 

""''■■ Efter years, and followed the course of the Ohio. The Ohio, 

the ' beautiful river,' for such is the meaning of its name ', i"' 

formed by the junction of two rivers, the Alleghany and. 

the Monongahela. At their junction, in the middle of ^'■ 

eighteenth century, the French founded Fort Duquesnc, ani' 

where Fort Duquesne stood is now the city of Pittsburg. 

The northern branch, the Alleghany, takes its rise near tf* 

southern shore of Lake Erie. One of iis affluents flows cw' 

of Lake Chautauqua, about eight miles south of Lake Erie. 

at the point where there is now the small town of Portland; 

' The name wa3 given tt by tlie Iioquoia. 
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aiioiher, the Rivifere aux Eceufs, now called French Creek, is 
i'«7 little Turther from the lake, over against Presque lie and 
ihe present town of Erie. A day's march through the forest 
fould therefore bring a traveller from Lake Erie to a stream 
whidi, when in full volume, would carry his canoe into the 
Alleghmy, the Ohio, and so lo the Mississippi far down its 
CODTK, No wonder the line of the Ohio became, when 
get^phical knowledge had made some way, a central 
feaiure in French polilicB and French strategy in North 
America. 

From the above it will be seen how closely the head waters The kau 
of lie Mississippi adjoin the St. Lawrence basin, how short f^!^" 
llic land Journey was from the one lo the other. The natives lifficlei 
0! North America made exploration difficult, but from a '^/'^J^ 
geographical point of view, the discoverer's path was com- rcrue 
paraiively easy. '^"■ 

The upper lakes, Lakes Huron and Superior, were visited Early 
Snd explored before there was any adequate knowledge of f^„thc 
I^es Ontario and Erie, and there is no record of white men "/Af 
passing from Lake Erie to Lake Huron fay the strait of 
Detroit before the year 1670. The Five Nations barred the 
upper St. Lawrence, and the Niagara river and portage ; but 
llifydid not control to the same extent the alternative route 
from Montreal to Lake Huron by the Ottawa river. Thus it 
*as (hat the Jesuits found their way to the Hurons, on 
Georgian Bay, long before any mission enterprise was 
aitempted on the lower .lakes, and as early as r640 there 
"ere Jesuit missionaries at the outlet of Lake Superior, the 
SaultSt. Marie, Later, after the dispersion of the Hurons, 
"lere was for a while a mission at the western end of Lake 
Superior, the place being known as La Foinle, and the 
ttission as the mission of St. Esprit. 

The first while man lo reach Lake Michigan was Jean Jean 
Nicollet. He was a native of Cherbourg, and had come to ^'''"'""■ 
Canula as early as 1618. Sojourning among the I 
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Indians, he heard from them of the weBlem tribes; and, listen- 
ing to Indian tales, seems to have conjectured that a people 
might be reached in the far West who could be none other 
than Chinese, With these pictures in his mind, he went, 
about 1635, as an ambassador of peace to the Puans 
Winnebagos, who dwelt on the Green Bay of Michigan, a 
arrived among them, so the sLory goes, in an embroidered 
dress of Chinese damask, as being appropriate to the people 
whom he hoped to find. He did not find Chinamen, but 
came near finding the Mississippi ; and a claim was made in 
after 3*ears on his behalf that he actually was the first dis- 
coverer of that river. The claim however must be disallowed 
and the honour of discovering the great river belongs 10 lb! 
two Frenchmen, Joliet and Marquette, who did not reacb it 
till 1673. 

After the destruction of the Huron missions, it was difEcoll 
enough for some years to keep life in the struggling colon/ 
of New France; and it was not until the King bad taken 
Canada in hand, had sent out soldiers and settlers, had com- 
missioned Tracy and Courcelles to curb the Iroquois, and 
the Iniendant, Talon, to introduce order and S3'stem, that 
progress was made in exploring and opening up the West 
The promoters of exploration were Talon himself, before bs 
returned to France ; and subsequently the Governor, Fron- 
tenac ; the Sulpician and Jesuit missionaries, especially the 
latter ; and laymen adventurers, the foremost of whom wM 
Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle. 'La Salle's name is for »U 
time connected with the Mississippi, but Joliet and MarquetK; 
were before him in reaching the main river. 

Of these two companions in travel, Louis Joliet was a \if 
man, though connected with the Jesuits by early trainJDJi 
Born in Canada, he had been sent by Talon to look fif 
copper by Lake Superior, and was subsequently picked out 
to discover the mysterious river, Jacques Marquelli 
a Jesuit priest, of the earlier and purer type- 
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hurable and single in mind, who early wore his life away in 
libouring for his faith. He had come out from France in 
1666, and about the year 1668 was sent as a missionary to 
the npper lakes. On the shores oF Lake Superior he 
ministered to Huron and Ottawa refugees at the mission of 
Si. Esprit, where he heard from Illinois visitors of the great 
river, and from which point, ihough he knew it not, one 
feeder of the Mississippi, the St. Croix river, is at no great 
(liaiance, A Sioux raid broke up the mission, and with the 
retreating Hurons he established himself at Michillimackinac, 
where, about 1670, he founded the mission of St. Ignace. 
About the same lime, a mission ■was also established at the 
head of Green Bay, and from this point the two travellers, at 
the end of May, 1673, went forward to the Mississippi. 

The course up the Fox river and across Lake Winnebago They reach 
hid already been taken by other missionaries, who had not, '^tJf'""' 
however, gone as far as the Winconsin, That river was now 
feached, and on June 17 it carried the explorers' canoes out 
into ihe Mississippi. Down stream they went, past the 
mouths of the Illinois, the Missouri, and the Ohio, until they 
catne to the confluence of the Arkansas river. There they 
tunied, assured in their own minds that the outlet of the 
Mississippi was in the Gulf of Mexico — not, as had been 
supposed, in the Gulf of California— and fearing lest, if they 
W their lives at the hands of Indians or of Spaniards ', the 
Hie of their discovery might be lost also. They came back 
hy way of the Illinois and Des Plaines rivers, made the 
potage to Lake Michigan, and reached Green Bay at the 
"id of September, having made known to white men the 
Sreai river of the West. 

Joliet went back to Quebec to report to the Governor, Their 
*sing all his papers by the way in the rapids of Lacbine. ''''"™- 
"e lived to visit Hudson Bay and the coasts of Labrador. 
*iarqucne, in broken health, stayed rather more than a year 

' The lower Mississippi had long been known to the Spnniiitds. 
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Mai- at the Green Bay mission. Then, in the winter of 167+^ 

"^1^' accompanied by two French voyageurs, he revisited 
journey Illinois river, carrying for the last time his message of Christ 
aaddiaik. y^^^^y [q savages, who heard him gladly, and followed hiffl 
back, a dying man, as far as Lake Michigan. In the monlll 

I of May he embarked on the lake, making for Wichilli 

mackinac ; but, as he went, ihe end came, and he was put 
shore to die. His companions buried him at the lonely spd 
where he died, but at a later date his bones were brought 
Mich iUi mackinac by Indians who had loved him well, and 
were laid to rest with all reverence in the chapel of his ow 
mission. 

Marquette, like David Livingstone at a later date, mi 

a missionary explorer. He was carried forward by a tat 

Ln Salk. which could remove mountains. La Salle was cast in anothf 

mould. His gift was not religious enthusiasm, but the a 

■ purpose of a resolute, masterful man, who made a life-stQ^ 

of hia subject. He was born at Rouen, the birthplace 

much western enterprise, and went to Canada in the sai 

year as Marquette, the year 1666. An elder brother, w' 

was a Sulpician priest, had gone out before him ; and frc 

the Sulpicians, as feudal lords of the island of Montreal 

/Jii La Salle obtained a grant of the Seigniory of Lachine, eii 

Sei^'iory ^ji^g jjjgjjgj. ^^ (jj^ ^5^,^^ jj^^j, Montreal itself. Here he I 

Lachine. out a Settlement, but, as the name ' La Chine ' testifies ', 

mind was set on finding a route to China and the East,i 

in 1 669 he gave up his grant, receiving compensation 

improvements, and spent what little money he had in b^ 

ning his work of discovery. 

He readies His early wanderings have not been clearly traced, 

^ '"■ there is no reason to doubt that, in the years i669-7r 

found his way from Lakes Ontario and Erie through ih 

Iroquois country to the Ohio. It was perhaps a M 

difficult feat to accomplish than the subsequent discover^ 

' See above, p- 53. 
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tbe Mississippi by vsy of the kkes. Tbe laitd 
longer, and look the explorer well niUun rai^ of tte Frwe 
Nations. His success proved his capadiy for xnatra^ wab 
natives — a quality in which he resembled Ies aanncii taoA 
kA supporter Count Frontenac. 

Among white men he had, tike FroaHcsaic, many enemiei^ 
suspicious priests and jealous merdianls. The Jesuits bxl 
liltle love for a man who had no love ioi ihem ; and tihe 
Canadian merchants regarded him as a daiqcroos riral, 
recognizing no doubt the element of tenacity in his cbaracier. 
It was the character of one who could hold as wdl as find, 
and who was not likely to rest content with tbe barren 
tonours of discovery. There were in him contradictory 
elements, and his strength was balanced by failings, which 
became more conspicuous in the later stages of his adventurous 
career. He was not in all points a typical Frenchman. He 
had, it is true, address in dealing with Xorth Anaerican 
Indians; he could lay his case well before the Court and tbe 
niinisiers of France. He enjoyed the friendship and coun- 
tenance of Count Fronienac, and from more than one of his 
companions in travel, notably Henri de Tonty, he won uo- 
hoDnded devotion. But he was wanting, as a leader, in lact 
and sympathy. Solitary and self-contained, facing all 
dangers, enduring all privations, he spared neither himself 
nor others. Mutiny and desertion were in consequence rife 
amongst those who sen-ed bim, and in the end he lost his life 
ai ihe hands of his own followers, He had statesmanlike 
conceptions. He mapped out New France, in his own mind, 
IS extending from sea to sea, from tbe Gulf of St. Lawrence 
'" ihat of Mexico, Like other Frenchmen, he went too far 
Slid tried to do loo much ; but, if he made mistakes, he was 
"least no visionary. Until the last stage of his career, his 
ends were clearly kept in view, and he measured the means 
■"illain them, though he did not always measure aright. 
He gave up one Seigniory to find itie Ohio. It was not 
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long before he obtained another. Count Fronlenac cameoul 
to govern Canada, for the first time, in 167a; and determined, 
as has been told ', to build a fort at the outlet of Lake Ontario. 
Guided, it would seem, by La Salle's advice, he built it in 1673, 
at the mouih of the Cataraqui river. In 1675, La Salle, who 
had paid a visit to France in the autumn of the previous year, 
became by royal grant Seignior of the new fort and Beltle- 
men!, to which he gave the name of Fort Frontenac, It was 
a strong position to hold, whether for making money by Irade 
or for prosecuting westward discovery ; and bilter was the 
jealousy against the young Frenchman, who, at thirty-tno 
years of age, and after no more than nine years' residence in 
Canada, had in spite of strong opposition achieved so much. 
Two years he remained at Cataraqui, rebuilding and 

' strengthening the fort, clearing the ground and constncling 
small vessels for trading purposes on Lake Ontario: then, 
ready to move forward again, he went back to France in ifijj, 
and laid before the King and Colbert a further memorial for 
permission to discover and colonize the countries of the West 
He asked to be confirmed in his Seigniory at Fort Frontenac, 
to be allowed to eslablish two other stations, and to be givsn 
rights as Seignior and Governor over whatever lands he migbi 
discover and colonize within twenty years. He promised, if 
his request were granted, to plant a colony at the outlet of 
Lake Erie, and to waive all claim to any share in the trade 
between the Indians of the western lakes and Canada. 

These conditions are worth special note. La Salle «as 
prepared to assure to France one more link in the chain of 
rivers and lakes : he was prepared too to disarm trading 
jealousy by renouncing any plans for intercepting the exisiing 

I fur trade. He asked in return for a free hand to the souLh- 

west, in the lands of the Ohio, the Illinois, and the Mississippi' 

The answer of the King, given in May, 1678, was permission 

' to labour at the discovery of the western parts of New Frinrt 

' See above, p. 108. 
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. . , through which to all appearance a way may be found lo 
Meiico',' and for that purpiose to build forts and enjoy 
possession of them as at Fort Fronlenac. The concession 
ws limited to five years ; and, while a monopoly in buffalo 
slbs was granted to the petitioner, he wis prohibited, as he 
hi contena plated, from trading with the tribes whose furs 
came down to Montreal. 

Having secured this patent. La Salle raised funds in France 
for the furtherance of hts enterprise; and in July, 1678, set 
sail from La Rochelle to Canada, taking with him an Italian 
officer, Tonty, who had been recommended to him by the Henri di 
Prince de Conti, and whose subsequent faithfulness to his "" ■*'■ 
leader became almost proverbial. A companion of a different 
kind joined him on his return lo Canada, Father Hennepin, /■ather 
a Flemish friar, a brave and sturdy traveller, but a man of '""^I""- 
great personal vanity and convicted of telling more than 
travellers' tales. He published an account of his travels in 
la Salle's lifetime, and, after his death, put forth a new 
ediiion ', claiming to have anticipated La Salle in descending 
the Mississippi to the sea. The storj- has been proved to be 
an absolute imposture, the more discreditable that it was an 
attempt lo rob a dead man of honour dearly bought. 

On his return from France, La Salle dispatched a party of 
men in advance lo Lake Michigan, to trade and to collect 
(tores against his own arrival. He then set himself, taking 
Fort Fronlenac as his basis, to plant a post at the mouth of 
iheNiagara river below (he falls; and, above the falls, to build iJiSalU 
a ship of some appreciable size for the navigation of the ^^ J' 
ipper lakes. The plan was well thought out. He would Niagara. 
lioldboth ends of Lake Ontario; and, ihe continuity of advance 
Ijeing broken by the falls of Niagara, he would have, above the 

' Qnoled t>T Puikmiui in his Za 6'<i//« (Iltii ed.), p. 112. 

' The first book, publUhed at Paris in 1683, was eotilled Discriplim 
^ la leuiiiant nituvcllemenl diccuvirU. The second, pobliEhed a. 
"iredil in 1697, was headed Nmivelli diceirvtrte d'un tr^s grand pays 
'I'm dans rAm^riqiie. 
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falls, an armed vessel plying for merchandise between Niagsra 
and the end of Lake ^Michigan, where again there should be 
another fort or factory to safeguard the portage to the walHB 
of the Mississippi. 

It was specially necessary to hold both ends of Lak( 
Onlario, for here was the land of the Senecas, Jealouslj 
and sullenly they watched the Frenchmen's work, througt 
the winter of 1678-9, not wholly reassured by a visit frmt 
La Salle himself to the chief town of the tribe ; but the] 
attempted no armed opposition. Thus the beginning was nwdt 
of the first Fort Niagara ', on the eastern bank of the river, in 
the angle formed by its junction with Lake Ontario; wlult 
on the same side of the water, five miles above the falls, whert 
a stream called the Cayuga creek enters the main river, a ship 
was built bearing the name and the emblem of the Griff", 
the appropriate arms of truculent Count Frontenac. 
Thevoyagt Qn August 7, 1679, the Griffin started on her voyage 
'Griffin' la "P Lake Erie. On the tenth — the feast of Sainte Claire— she 
Mickilli- had passed up the Detroit river and was in Lake St. Clsir. 
Against the strong current of the St. Clair river, she found 
her way into Lake Huron, and, buffeted by storm and wind, 
reached in the course of the same month the mission of 
St. Ignace at Michillimackinac. Of the advanced parly of 
traders sent there in the previous year, some had deserieill 
others, who remained true, were found at Green Bay silii 
a rich store of furs; and on the eighteenth of Sepiembet 
La Salle parted with his vessel, sending her to carry bacitlB 
Loss o/ihe furs to the portage at Niagara. He never saw the ship again, 
■* '^" and her fate was never known. Foundering, it would seem, 

in Lake Michigan, she left her owner to wait in vain for be' 
return, in want of food, in want of stores for his onward 
march, with followers whom he could not trust, with Indian 
tribes to master or appease, with winter making the • 
harder and the wilderness more drea 
' Deaonvitle's fart, referred to above, p. in, was a Uter it 
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After dispatching the Griffin homeward. La Salle pushed 
on in canoes to the south-eastern end of Lake Michigan. 
There, at the mouth of the St. Joseph river, which he called LaSalU 
ihe Miami, he built a fort. December came on, but forward y^^ atthe 
be neni, up the St, Joseph, across to the Kankakee, a tributary endefij^ 
of the Illinois, and down that stream and the IlUnois river to ^"'"S<^ 
"here the Illinois Indians were encamped for the time near spends ike 
llie present town of Peoria. His plan had been to build lijinoi' 
aioiher ship on the Illinois, and sail down that river and the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The new year, i6So, opened badly for his enterprise. The 
Indians were suspicious, his men were deserting, no news 
tad come of the ill-fated Griffin. Vet he held staunchly to 
his purpose. Again he reared a fort — Fort Cr^vecceur— He builds 
a liitle lower down the Illinois than the Indian camp, and ;^^ 
again in the far-off wilds, in dead of winter, he turned his tkelllinoiti 
men to shipbuilding. Without fittings and supplies it was 
impossible to proceed, and, accordingly, he determined to go 
back himself and bring the needed stores. Leaving Tonly 
in charge of the fort, he retraced his steps to Lake Michigan. H' reiia^it 
At Fort Jliami he learnt beyond question the loss of the '" '^'™' 
Griffin. Across the then unknown peninsula of Michigan 
he look his way, reached the Detroit river, struck Lake Erie, 
and, passing by way of Niagara, arrived at Fort Frontenac in 
Mty-five days from leaving the Illinois, having in March and 
April achieved a feat of travel almost unparalleled even in the 
wly history of Canada, Going down to Montreal, he 
obtained supplies, and again set his face undaunted to the 
W«L 

As he came and went, he heard of nothing but disaster, ffegses 
The men left at Fort Cr&vecceur under Tonty's command '^^j" '** 
btnke out in open mutiny, and some of them were intercepted 
on their way back to Fort Fronienac, having destroyed the 
fcrts on the Illinois and St. Joseph, looted their employer's 
P'Operly at Michillimackinac and Niagara, and being 
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rl6o 
to crown their villainy by killing La Salle himself. Thej- 
met their fate — were shot or imprisoned — and La Salle pushed 
on to Tonty's succour. Towards the close of the year he 
was back on the Illinois river, only to find a scene ofuller 
Jrofuais desolation. In his absence, the Iroquois had invaded (he 
'/I'linli;. ' ''^"'^ ^"'^ Swept all before them. Skeletons of men and 
women, empty huts, an abandoned fort, the hull of a hilf- 
built ship, all told a tale of brutish warfare and a mined 
Toiiiylosi enterprise. TonJy was not to be found; and, after folloBiDg 
the Illinois down to its confluence with the Mississippi, La 
Salle returned to Lake Michigan, and wintered on ihe 
St. Joseph river at Fort Miami, which had been destroyed 
by the mutineers but was again rebuilt. 

With the spring of 1681 there came a gleam of hope. 
The western Indians, terror-stricken by the Iroquois— and 
Indian immigrants from the east, driven out by the English 
colonists — gathered for protection to the brave, enduring 
Frenchman, look him for their leader, and hearkened 10 
andfotmi. his word. News came that Tonty was in safety at Green 
Bay ; and at length, about the end of May, La Salle and he 
joined hands again at Michillimackinac. Tonty had 
His adven- of heroism to tell. Left in charge of the garrison at Foil 
CrfeveccEur, he had gone, according lo his leader's insiroc 
tions, to prospect a site for a fort a little higher up the 
When his back was turned, his followers destroyed (he fort 
carried off the stores, and left him with five other Frenchmen 
two of whom were Recollet friars, among the Illinois IndiaM 
True to his trust, he stayed among them, when the horde* 
the Five Nations broke in, bent on destruction. Between! 
contending forces he held his life in the balance, vainly stririi 
to stem the t dt of masiacre and having done all that mi 
could do found his waj back to the lakes, saved by his w 
fearless honest) and by respect for the French name. 

Of the expediton which started in the ill-fated Grij 
there was still another prominent member to be accoiml 
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for. This was Father Hennepin. Before La Salle turned Hmnepin'i 

hoine from Fort Crfevecceur in the spring of 1680, be sent ,/,^lf^! 

\m Frenchmen of his company, and with them Father Missii- 

Hennepin, to explore and to trade on the upper Mississippi. "Pf'- 

Hennepin and his companions went down the Illinois; and, 

ascending the Mississippi, fell among the Sioux or Dakota 

Indians, Carried off to the Siolix lodges, in the present 

Slate of Minnesota, the Frenchmen sojourned among them 

for some months, half captives and half guests, until they 

were found by Du Luth, fur-trader and (oureur de bois, Du l.ui't. 

B'ho had already explored these regions, and had crossed 

ftom Lake Superior to the Mississippi by the line of the 

Si, Croix river. In his company, Hennepin returned up 

the Wisconsin ; and, before the year 1680 ended, was safe 

It Michillimackinac, In the following year he went back 

W Montreal ; and soon afterwards, returning to Furope, 

published the book to which reference has already been 

made. He was the first European to describe the upper 

Mississippi and its tributaries, and the Falls of St. Anthony 

preserve the name of his patron saint — St. Anthony of 

Padua. 

The descent to the sea, which in after years he falsely La Saiie 
claimed to have made, was soon afterwards achieved by i^'^jl^is. 
U Salle, After rejoining Tonly at Michillimackinac, he "i 
*ent back with him to Fort Frontenac and Montreal, and 
Once more procured men and mone)' to renew his enterprise. 
Again turning west, he reached Fort Miami late in the 
iilumn of 1681, and on the shortest day his expedition left 
lake Michigan. Crossing from the St. Joseph to the Chicago 
creek, and from the latter to the Des Plaines river, the north- 
tm tributary of the Illinois, they embarked — fifty-four French- 
men and Indians, including thirteen women and children — in 
M canoes, and look their way steadily down stream. They 
joined the Mississippi, ihey passed the mouths of the Missouri 
ind Ohio. Halfway between the Ohio and the Arkansas, 
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on the east bank of the Mississippi, they built and manned 
Fert Frud- a Small wooden fort, naming it Fort Prudhomme after one 
^"f™ °^ ^^^" number who for a while lost himself in the woods. 
the Minis- Again holding on their course, under softer skies than those 
■""'■ of Canada, tliey reached the mouth of the Arkansas river, 

I whence Joliet and Marquette had turned back; and there, 

among friendly and wondering Indians, they proclaimed the 

i French King lord of the land. Below the Arkansas ihey I 

came lo other Indian tribes, such as the Spaniards bad 
'_ known, who, under dome-shaped roofs, worshipped the sun. 

At length the river parted into three channels, as it neared | 
the sea; and, dividing into three parties, the bold voyagers 
soon met asain on the shore of the Gulf of Mexico. 
La Snlle It was April 9, 1682, when, on the southernmost edge of 

^ul/sf"" ""^ "^™ domain, a column was reared inscribed with the 
Mexico. arms of France and with the name of Louis k Grani 
The secret of the great river was won at last, from its source 
lo its mouth ; and, claiming all the lands which it watered 
for the Crown of France ', La Salle called them by the caM 
Louisiana. ' Louisiana.' 

Jle returns His canoes could not face the open sea, so the explorer! 
up sirtam. retraced their course up slream. They suffered from want 

of food, the natives attacked them, and La Salle himself was I 

sorely stricken by fever, which kept him many weeks al Fort j 

Prudhomme. It was not till September that he reached ;| 

' Michillimackinac, and rejoined Toniy, who had gone on '• 

before him. The winter of 1682-3 ™^s spent in establishing \ 

Thiielony a colony of Frencli and Indians on the Illinois. The place j 

^/*'. selected for the purpose was on the southern bank of the j 

river, some distance above the site of Fort Crfevecceur, where \ 

a high precipitous chff towered over wood and stream. The \ 

rock had been marked by La Salle in his former sojourn on | 

I ' In La Sa.Ile'a ptocUmalion the basin of the Ohio was excladed (ram | 

V Louisiana, as the words nie 'fiom the moulh of the great river SU Loim, 

I otherwise called the Ohio ' (Parkman'a L» Salli, nth ed., p. 386). 
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iht river, and it was during Tonty's visit to the spot* that 
Fort Cr&vecoeur was looled and left. Had the Illinois river 
been the Rhine, the rock would in mediaeval limes have been 
croK'ned by the castle of a border noble ; and on its sunimit 
ivas now built a wooden fort, Fort St. Louis of the Illinois. Fan St. 
Round the fort the Indians gathered for protection and for ^''""■ 
trade, the peasantry as it were of the western wilderness, 
clustering under the shelter of a feudal stronghold; for in 
virtue of the royal patent, La Salle was the Seignior of the 
place. It promised to be a strong outpost of French domi- 
nion, if its connexion with Canada was kept intact. 

New France was made by a few individual men, of whom Oppaiiieit 
La Salle was one. Their work was perpetually undone by 'i„^cJ^a. 
tm of efficient co-operation, or rather by efficient antago- 
Disra, on the part of their fellow countrymen. Fort Frontenac, 
Niagara, armed and trading vessels on the upper lakes. Fort 
Miami, where the lakes end, a fort on the Illinois — con- 
stiluied the basis of a scheme worthy of support, but support 
was wanting. Frontenac had been recalled in 1682 ; and his 
successor, La Barre, leagued with the enemies of La Salle, 
cut off his supplies, detained his men, maligned him to the 
King, seized his Seigniory at Fort Frontenac, and sent an 
officer to take possession of the fort on the Illinois. La Salle 
bd but one remedy left, to appeal to the King in person ; 
and with that objefl he sailed for France in 1683, never Heretitnu 
to see Canada again. His troubled fighting life was soon to '" ^'''""'• 
(nd, and its closing scenes were crowded with disaster. He 
seems to some extent to have lost his balance, to have acted 
"rith insufficient knowledge, and to have changed hardihood 
into recklessness. Yet in all that he attempted there was 
tofltinuity of aim from tirst to last, and his final wild adven- 
ture, as it seemed to be, had its bearing on the story of the 
Canadian Dominion. 

' Se« above, p. 160. A full description nf the rock, koown afterwards 
u'Slotved Rqdtj'is given in Vaikman.'i La Salle {ivAi ed.),pp, 193-^, 
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The patent, which liad been given to him in 167 8, authorized 
discovery, trade, and the building of forts, but said noihinj 
of founding colonies. The policy of the French Governraeni 
was always in the main a forward policy; but the French King 
and his ministers had the good sense to discourage proposals 
for colonizing the backwoods, because they saw the obvious 
danger of dispersing through a large area the scanty popoh- 
lion of New France. It was therefore easy for La Salle's 
enemies to denounce his schemes as opposed to the rojal 
will, as drawing off colonists from the St. Lawrence, where 
they were sorely needed, and leaching the able-bodied men 
of Canada to become not habitans but coureurs de ion. 
These were the charges which La Salle had to rebut. He 
met them by propounding a still bolder plan than his foraier 
ventures, and he induced the King to give his sanction to an 
enterprise for French colonization on the shores of the Gulf 
"" of Mexico. 

It happened that, at the date when he arrived in Paris, 
there was bad blood between France and Spain, resulting bi 
a short space in open war. The Spaniards claimed 10 
exclude French ships from the Gulf of Mexico, and Kinj 
Louis, with his minister Seignelay, Colbert's son, conlem- 
plated meeting these claims by taking and holding a posl 
on the Gulf. Some scheme of the kind had already been 
submitted to them by a Spanish refugee from Peru, Cmml 
Penalossa by name ; and when La Salle advanced similir 
proposals, suggesting the establishment of a French colony 
on or near the mouth of the Mississippi, to be connected witli 
Canada, and to be the basis for attacking and conquering ll" 
northern province of Mexico, New Biscay, his words fell 
willing ears. He spoke with authority. Alone amt 
Frenchmen at the Court of France, he had reached 
mouth of the great river, and could tell to a King, 
lust of conquest, a story of lands to be won for France, 
of peoples ready to follow her lead. 
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The result was that La Salle's rivals in Canada were The plan 
(iiscom filed, and peremptory orders were sent to La Earre ^'//„' 
10 reslore his Seigniory at Fort Frontenac and his station SalU ran' 
on ihe Illinois ; while an expedition, destined for the Gulf of f^l^r" 
Meiico, was fitted out at La Rochelle, and eventually sailed 
on July 24. 1684. 

What was in La Salle's mind in suggesting this southern La Sallt't 
adventure can only be conjectured. Was it the last desperate "" '^^' 
sake of a ruined gambler ? Or was it an over-sanguine 
allempt to realize the great object of his life, to master 
llie far West by moving up instead of down ils waterways, 
liif entering not through Canada, where every step would be 
(logged by jealousy and intrigue, but through the mouths of 
tie Mississippi, where dimate and natives would be less 
formidable foes than the Governor of Canada and his unscru- 
pulous clique of confederates? If, as it is reasonable to 
suppose, he still clung with the determination of his character 
lo the western enterprise, in which he had already achieved 
so inucli, he added to it a highly-coloured picture of conquest 
in Mexico ; and he drew his map of Mexico as adjoining 
tk lands on the Mississippi, omitting in ignorance most 
of the wide area of intervening territory, now included in 
liie State of Texas. 

Four vessels set sail, freighted with all things necessary TAe 
to found a colony, carrying soldiers, artisans, mariied women, "?"»'*«' 
ud joung girls. They were a doomed company ; from first 
» last all went wrong. There was divided command, and 
Eeiujeu, the admiral of the ships, a Norman like La Salle, 
Wwith some reason little confidence in the expedition or 
ils leader. They made in the first instance for St. Domingo, It reaches 
bat one of ihe four ships which was carrying the stores was '^' Jf" 
tut off by Spanish buccaneers before reaching the island. 
■\l St. Domingo, La Salle was laid low with fever; and, 
fhile he was between hfe and death, his followers rioted 
^ad sickened on shore. After a delay of two months, the 
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expedilion started again, weakened by desertion and disease. 
The ships entered the Gulf of Mexico, passed — wilJioul 
knowing it — the mouths of the Mississippi, and on New Year's 
Day, 1685, anchored off the coast of Texas. Somewhere 
on this coast, in the vicinity either of Matagorda Bay or of 
Galveston Bay, La Salie effected a landing, where a series 
of lagoons ihat lined the shore concealed, as he thought, 
the main outlet of the Mississippi. Disaster still atiepded 
the enterprise : one of the ships was wrecked on the reefs, the 
natives of the land proved unfriendly; and when Beaujeu, 
the admiral, having given what help he could, sailed aan}' 
in the middle of March, he left behind on desolate shores 
a despondent band of French men and women groping for 
a river which could not be found, in present trouble and 
without clear guidance for the future. 

Skirting the sea-line, the would-he colonists had reached 
a large bay, into the head of which a river ran ; and on ihe 
banks of this stream La Salle formed a settlement, to whicli, 
as to his colony on the Illinois, he gave the name of Fort 
St. Louis. Gathered within palisades, the settlers worked 
and wailed, dwindling in numbers, while their leader explored, 
but explored in vain. Setting out at the end of Oclobefi 
1685, La Salle returned in the following March, \m% 
accomplished nothing and having lost his last vessel, a snw 
frigate, the Bdle. Again in a month's lime, towards the end 
of April, 1686, he set out to make his way to Canada; once 
more, in October, he returned to the fort, baffled and dis- 
appointed. His followers were sadly reduced in numbers! 
of some 1 80, no more than forty-five were left ; and of lire"' 
he could trust but few. Return to France was cut off, mi' 
from France time had shown that no help was forthcoming' 
There was no alternative but to make one more aUOTpl 
to reach Canada, and thence to bring rescue to the fo" 

It was a forlorn hope at best, but the attempt was nude. 
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Half of the company remained at ihe fort. The others, 

bcluding La Salle's brother, the Abb^ Cavelier, and two 

young nephews, followed La Salle himself on his northward 

joumej-. It was on January 7, 1687, that the party set 

oiit to make their way painfuUy over prairies, across rivers, 

ihtough forest, thicket, and scrub. On March 19, near 

lie Trinity river. La Salle fell dead, ambushed and shot Vcaih of 

by his own men. No career ever had a more squalid or ■'■'' ^''"'■ 

pitiable ending. It ended in commonplace mutiny and 

murder. Three or four scoundrels, discontented and badly 

hffldled, nursed their personal grudges against a severe 

and domineering leader, until, in an outbreak of irritation, 

lliej- killed three of his immediate following and the leader 

luinsclf. 

The brother escaped; so did one of the nephews, and Fate of 
Joutel, a gardener's son from Rouen^the most honest and J^,^""'' 
capable of the band— who afterwards told the unvarnished 
iaie. They companied for a while with the murderers, 
(oaming among the Indians of the west, until one and 
another of the guilty men fell by each other's hands or 
strayed into savagery. In the end seven Frenchmen, with 
tile help of Indian guides, reached the Arkansas river, found 
an outpost established there by Tonty, made their way thence 
lo the Illinois, and so to Canada and France. On the Illinois 
Md in Canada ihey concealed, from policy or fear, the fact 
of La Salle's death. In the dead man's name his brother, 
ihe coward priest, obtained from Tonty advances for his 
Ifflme journey ; and it was not till after he was safe in 
Europe, in the autumn of 1688, that the tragedy came to 
light 

Few seemed to care. A man had gone, who by the age hidiffer- 
of forty-three had achieved great deeds, had dared and '""'" 
suffered much ; but he was a man who had few friends as to 
and many enemies, and he served a Government in whose ^",'7 ' 
sycs failure was a crime, and to which gratitude was unknown. 
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An order was given that, if ihe murderers reappeared iD 
Canada, ihey should be arrested, and with that order the 
name of La Salle passed out of official ken. 
-mi- The Government made no allempt to relieve the h 
'lany ^^''^^ '" Texas. They were left to perish, just as, raaey 
J Texas, years before, the Huguenot settlers in Florida had been' 
Toniy's abandoned and betrayed. Tonty alone was mindful of 
(iff"^'' '''^ '^^'^"'^- Already, in 1686, before La Salle had started 
on his last march, he had descended the Mississippi 
mouth, and had searched the coast in vain, hoping to bring; 
succour and relief; and when, in the autumn of 1688, be 
knew the full truth, again he started, to save if possible, 
the remnant of the expedition. He penetrated to the Rrf 
river and beyond, but could not reach the fort in Teiasf 
and it was from Spanish sources that the fate of the lad 
settlers was afterwards known. An expedition from Menco,' 
sent to root out the intruders, found the fort a desolate n 
The Indians had been beforehand in the work of destruction, 
and had butchered or carried off the inmates, two or three of 
whom exchanged captivity among savages for Spanish prisoiK. 
jiiiportatKe Such was the end of La Salle's last venture — -misery, r 
La Sail/! "^^^'^1 ^""^i ^°^ ''^^ ^\me, comparative oblivion. Yei his n 
Tvort. lives in history and deserves to live, and his work was notrf 

undone. We look back not merely on his hardihood andW 
sufferings. We see in him not only an explorer of ih 
boldest type; but he stands out pre-eminently as the mu 
who, above all others, grasped the conception of a Norut 
American dominion, which should be from sea to 
based on the great geographical factor in North Ameii(*i 
its nearly continuous water communication — and in whicl 
the natives of North America should be banded togette 
in war and peace, under the leadership of France. Fromlbt 
mouth of the St. Lawrence to the mouth of the MississiiqH 
by river and lake, his vision was that Frenchmen and ill 
native subjects should come and go, carrying from fort W 
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fen, from setllement to setllement, the produce of forest and 
prairie, the wealth of the West. 

It was a great conception, too great to be reaUzed ; but it 
bmionized with the genius of the French people. Their gift 
MS to be ever moving, their sirength was not to tit still. What 
access they won was on the lines that La Salle marked out. 
With all his failures, he knew the land and he knew his race. 

The eighteenth century had not ended before the coloni- Colonisa- 
JXacn of Louisiana became more than a dream. Tonty j^J^hiana 
(ontinued to urge it. The English threatened to take it 
in land ; Spain was reasserting her claim to the ownership 
of ihe Gulf of Mexico ; and, lest the French should be 
Mdoded altogether, Le Moyne d'Iberville, best of Canadian /-y Iber- 
Iwders, obtained permission to sail for the Mississippi. More ''' 
stilful dian La Salle, or better informed, he reached its mouth 
in March, 1699; but the first settlements were made to the 
«a of the river, at Bilo.ti in the present State of Mississippi, 
JDd on Mobile Bay. It was not lilt the year 1718 that the 
dly of New Orleans was first founded by Bienville, Iberville's 
liroiher, who at intervals governed Louisiana for many years. 
Bandied about from Crown to company, and from company 
W Crown, the prey of speculators, the scene, like Canada 
'iseif, of artificial setdement and regulated coloniaadon, 
UJuisiana made but slow progress. Yet in time it became 
» factor to be reckoned with in North American history, 
*nd to connect it with Canada was in the eighteenth 
«niary the aim of the rulers of New France. 

In 1702, Tonty left Fort St, Louis on the Illinois to join Tkellli- 
'berville in the south, and, except for a few years at a little '«'"'"*''«- 

1 1 ■ f 1 domdhytkt 

1ler date, that fort was abandoned. The Indians, loo, who l-renf! 
fiad gathered round it, dispersed ; some of them moved down 
to ihe Mississippi; and connexion between Canada and 
Mjuisiana was afterwards sought not so much by the 
Blinois river, as by the line of the Ohio, the earliest scene 
"f La Salle's discoveries. 





CHAPTER VI 

ACADIA AND HUDSON BAY 

In ihe last chapter [he main stream of Canadian history h 
been followed down to the Treaty of Utrecht. New Fram 
M as esseniially the colony on ihe St. Lawrence ; but « 
sior_v of Canada proper the siory of Acadia is interwovi 
Acadia under another name now forms part of the Canadis 
Dominion. To complete the tale to 1713, it is necessaryh 
go back to the early days of settlement in the presen 
Maritime Provinces of the Dominion. Some notice must alst 
be made of English commercial enterprise on the northert 
side of Canada, the shores of Hudson Bay. 

Acadia, Acadie— a name which the French took fromiS 
Indians ' — included an ill-defined region. Whoever heldi 
at any given time, naturally claimed as large an area * 
possible, and, after it was ceded to Great Britain by ti 
Treaty of Utrecht, the question of the boundary was a fniilhi 
source of trouble. Under the French, Acadia was roughl 
coterminous with the present provinces of Nova Seolia U 
New Brunswick, and part of the State of Maine ; but .^cadi 
proper was the peninsula of Nova Scotia. There, and on to 
immediately adjoining coast of the mainland, the fighting an 
the raids took place. It was not until after the Peace 
Utrecht was signed that Cape Breton Island, whose n! 
recalls the nationality of early voyagers to North Americ* 
became, under the new title of lie Royale, a renowned si 
hold of France ; while Prince Edward Island, the Ik il 

' See above, p. 36, note. 
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t. Jean, played little part in the early history of North 
America. 

Linked to ihe continent by the isthmus of Chignecto, sixteen The 
miles in breadth, the peninsula of Nova Scotia runs for some ^jj^'" 
300 miles north-east and south-west, pa.rallel to the North Scotia. 
American coast. From that coast it is separated on the 
southern side of the isthmus by the Bay of Fundy — ^the Baie 
Franijoise as it was called in old days — a bay into which the 
sea runs strong and which divides at the head, forming on 
lie left, the mainland side, Chignecto Bay, on the right the 
Basin of Mines. The shores of this latter land-locked basin 
"ere in the eighteenth century a well-known scene of Acadian 
sMilement, and here stood the rillage of Grand Pri<. On the 
same side of Nova Scotia, lower down than the Basin of 
Mines, is Annapolis harbour, better known in old days as 
Port Royal. The opposite sides of New Brunswick and 
Maine arc deeply indented by the estuaries of various rivers — 
lie St. John, the St. Crois, now the border stream between 
Canada and the United States, and, further south, the Penob- 
scot and the Kennebec, names that constantly occur in the 
twry of Acadian and New England warfare. Cape Sable — 
ll<e sand cape — is the southernmost point of Nova Scotia : 
ttiidway on the Atlantic side of the peninsula is Halifax 
liatbour, formerly known as Chebucto ; and on the north the 
Mrrow strait known as the Gut of Canso divides Nova 
Scotii proper from Cape Breton Island. Cape Breton Island 
in tbe south, Newfoundland on the north, mark the entrance 
or the Gulf of St. LauTence. They are ibe botticiMS of the 
oain gateway of Canada. 

Sea-girt and sea-beaten was and b Acadia, with brdcen 
sfiores and many bays, where fisherman and freebooten came 
Uid went : a land to nnrse a hard^ race in unall and icatteTcd 
^lllements, nestling in noolu and corners by inlets of ibe lea. Ctagrafii- 
tts imporunce did not lie in natural ikjie», bat in iu '^^"^^ 
[cographical portion. It was the bc«derlaml of French and Aeadu. 
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English colonization. Whoever held in strength Acadia an 
Cape Breton on the one side, and Newfoundland on tht 
other, could command the river of Canada, 
' Taking the two spheres of colonization, the seaboarf 
settlements of the English on the one hand, the inland ri' 
seltlemenls of the French on the other, it is clear that AcaiS* 
naturally helonged to the former; it was within the sphered 
which Boston was the centre, not within that which was ml 
by Quebec. The coasts of Maine, of New Brunswick, a 
of Nova Scotia prolong the shores of New England; anj; 
dividing line has been made by man not by nature. 
Bosion fishermen went faring north, not into strange wateB 
or by foreign coasts, for land and sea were as 
Between Quebec and Port Royal, on ihe other hand, iher 
was no natural connexion, )'et the possession of Acadia «1 
of more vital importance lo France than to England. Will 
Acadia in French hands the New England colonies c 
still grow in strength; hut English occupation of Acadia, Cap 
Breton, and Newfoundland meant the beginning of the H 
for New France, the closing of the St. Lawrence, if Englai 
kept command of the sea. Thus it was that in t! 
tions which ended in the Tiealy of Utrecht the French Kin 
fought hard to keep Acadia, and, thwarted in this endeavtaj 
made the most of Cape Breton Island, rearing in i 
fortress of Louisbourg. 

Acadia then was a borderland, and its history resembb 
that of other borderlands, lis first settlers were French, an 
the majority of the scanty population remained Frati 
in language, in tradition, in rehgion, in sympathy; 
years rival adventurers squabbled and fought, with dooblft 
allegiance to England or France. 

We have seen how in 1613 the freebooter Ai^U', salSM 

up from Virginia, destroyed Poutrincourl's settlement ( 

Port Royal. In spite of this disaster, Biencourt, Poutri* 

' See above, p, 42. 
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Cfflirl's son, with a. handful of Frenchmen, few but sturdy, still 

heldfast to the shores of Acadia. Among them was a French The Di In 

Huguenot, Claude fitienne de la Tour, who with his son, 

Claries de la Tour, had come out from France in or about 

ihejear 1609. When the Port Royal settlement was broken 

up, he crossed over to the mouih of the Penobscot, and held 

istaiion there until the year 1626, when he was driven out by 

an espedition from New England. Biencourt appears to have 

died either in Acadia or in France about the year 1623, and 

ibe younger La Tour became the foremost man among the 

French settlers, holding a small fort near Cape Sable, which 

Kems to have been known by various names — Fort Louis, 

Fort rOmeroy or Loraeron, and Fort or Port Lalour. In 

1617, according to the ordinary account, the father went to 

France to interest the French Government in the fortunes of 

Acadia, and to secure the position and title of Governor for 

his son. It was the year in which Richelieu founded the 

company of the One Hundred Associates, and in i6z8 a 

French squadron was sent out to America. The ships were 

intercepted by David Kirke, and Claude de la Tour, who 

'ss on board, was carried a prisoner lo England. 

Acadia had by this time acquired a second name, its sir 
present name of Nova Scotia. A Scotch scholar of some f!'^'""" 

Alexander. 

Kpuie, William Alexander, iiorn near Stirling, became tutor 
lo Prince Henry, son of James VI of Scotland and 
3 of England, and rose to high favour at Court, He was 
* prolific writer, composed tragedies and sonnets, and after 
llie King's death completed a metrical version of the Psalms 
lAicli James had begun. In 1621 Sir William Alexander, 
■ Is he then was, obtained from the King a grant of the Hispaieni. 
Acadian peninsula. Cape Breton Island, and all the mainland 

I' ''Ml the St. Croix to the St. Lawrence, the whole territory 
*iiiiin these wide limits being given the name of New Scot- Atoo 
■and or Nova Scotia. ^""'^■ 

The terms of the charter were of the most liberal kind, and 
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Al d stituted Lieulenant-General for the Kipft 

■wi h I ra llj ereign powers. The grant was made ii 
an pp g f h kingdom of Scolland ; and, in seekini 
for d b f, Alexander seems lo have been stin 

by h f h Enghsh charter had lately been given Ui 

Fe d O g n the region of New England, In othw 
words, the patent represented the effort of an energeM 
Scotchman to bring his country and his people into line with 
the Enghsh in the field of western adventure. 

Cape Breton Island he made over lo another ScoichmMj 
Sir Robert Gordon, of Lochinvar, and went to work to fi[ 
settlers for the rest of his domain. His scheme was not taki 
up warmly ; two ships were sent out in 1622 and i6!3, b 
no settlement was formed, and he found himself involved ill 
a debt of £6,000, He tried lo rouse enthusiasm for d 
colonization of New Scotland by publishing a pamphl 
entitled An Encouragement lo Colonies ; and, finding that il 
met with little response, he hit upon the device of indijciil( 
the King, who a few years before had created baronets 
Ulster, to establish also an order of baronets of New ScotlaoJ 
The recipients of the honour were to have grants of land oil 
the other side of the Atlantic, and the fees which they pad 
would, il was hoped, recoup past losses and provide iwA 
for future colonization. 

King James having died, his successor Charles 1, B 
1625, renewed Alexander's patent, and formally nitifiti 
the creation of the Nova Scotian order, the honours beinjS 
a certain extent taken up under pressure from the Kin^ 
A new expedition was now set on foot, but in the meandm 
news came that Richelieu had formed a rival company, M 
that the French were preparing 10 make good their old dt 
to Acadia. The prospect of foreign competition gavefresl 
vigour to the enterprise ; Kirke offered his services U 
Alexander, and in i6b8 captured Richelieu's squadron 
while earher in the same year four ships in charge fl 
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der's son landed a, fiarty of settlers safely at Port 
who established themselves on the site of the old 
settlement. In the following year Kirke took 

elder La Tour, we have seen, was brought a prisoner to The elJer 

id. There he seems to have transferred his allegiance -^^^ '""' 

;at Britain, in the words of an old record to have AUxandcr. 

\ tenant^' to the English King. According to one 

il, he married a maid of honour to the Queen, At any 

', threw in his lot with Alexander, was created a baronet 

■a Scotia, and in 1630 received for himself and his son 

created a baronet — two baronies in the Nova Scotian 

ula. In the same year he seems to have returned to 

, with some more Scotch colonists, and vainly attempted 

ice his son, who was still holding the fort near Cape 

to come over to the British cause, and take up the 

and honours which had been conferred upon him. 

)n, we read, would yield neither to persuasion nor to 

md the elder La Tour apparently went on to the Scotch 

lent at Port Royal. 

■ady, in 1629, the Convention of Susa had been signed 

n the Kings of England and France. Charles La Tour 

d a message of encouragement from France ; and, 

J to terms with his father, crossed over to the 

nd, where he built Fort Latour at the mouth of the river Fcrt 

in*. In 1 63 1 he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor ^^f/™'^ 

French King; and in 1632 the Treaty of St. Germain- 

'e restored to France ' all the places occupied in New Aiadia 

'., Acadia, and Canada' by British subjects. '^Prancr. 

s treaty put an end to Scotch colonization of Acadia, The Sieuh 

ithing is now Jeft to tell of Alexander's enterprise beyond ^^ y,^^^ 

jne of Nova Scotia. The Scotch emigrants returned Roynl 

abaivlencii. 
imdar of Stale Papers, Colonial, IS74-1660, pp. M9-10. 
e exact date at which the La Tones fonnded ihe Toit u very 
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home, or were lost, among the outnumbering French, i 
the old station of Port Royal was either at the time or a few 
years afterwards eniirely deserted. The site on the northern 
or western side of Annapolis Basin was subsequently known 
as Scots Fort ; but the later Port Royal, which Phipps awl 
Nicholson took, was situated five miles away, on the other 
side of the estuary, and is now the town of Annapolis. 

Alexander never made good his losses. He died in 1640, 
in high honour and position, having been Secretary of Stae 
for Scotland and ennobled as Earl of StirUng and Viscouiit 
Canada ; but he must have learnt, as all who had dealiBgi 
with the Stuarts learnt, not to put his trust in princes; fa 
his well-meant scheme to make a New Scotland, n 
should rival New France, ended, through the tortuous p 
of the King whom he served, in utter failure. 

Isaac de Razilly was sent by Richelieu to receive Acii&' 
back from Alexander's representatives, upon the conclusioil' 
of the Treaty of 1632, and to be Governor of the countij. 
With him went out, among other settlers, Nicholas Denfs, 
a native of Tours, and Charles de Menou de Chamiaf, 
known also as the Chevalier d'Aunay, Acadia now becan* 
the scene of intestine feuds between Frenchmen with rivd 
claims and interests. 

It is exceedingly difficult lo trace the relations betww 
the various adventurers, where they went and what they dii 
Razilly, who was Governor-in-chief, settled at La H^ve 00 
the Atlantic coast of Nova Scotia. D'Aunay seems ti 
driven out the New Englanders from the Penobscot, iB^ 
taken possession of Pentegoet at its mouth. Charles La Tout 
held his fort on the estuary of the St. John, his father haviaj 
died or disappeared from the siory, and raided, in or abirt 
1633, an outpost established by the Plymouth settlers ll 
Machias, north of the Penobscot. Denys formed iradiH 
stations at Chedabucto, now Guysboro, at the eastern ei 
of the Nova Scotian peninsula, and in Cape Breton Isln 
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leaving to posierity an account of Acadia and Cape Breton, 
in his book entitled Description des Cosies de TAmiriqm 
SipUnlrionale' . 

Rjially died in 1635 or 1636; his brother, Claude de 
Eaiilly, assigned his rights in Acadia lo D'Aunay, and 
beiween the latter and Charles La Tour a deadly quarrel Feud 
ensued. D'Aunay, it would seem, re-established Port Royal ^' "„,„,,, 
on the present site of Annapolis, making it the principal and 
snilement of Acadia instead of La H^ve. His rival, La Tour, i^aTour. 
bad 5[rong claims both on France and on Acadia. He had 
been far longer in the country than D'Aunay, he had in 
ttjing circumsiances reiained liis allegiance to the Crown 
of France, he had been given a commission by the King, 
ind moreover something was owing to him in virtue of the 
glints which Alexander had made in 1630 to his father and 
Himself, which grants appear to have been subsequently 
construed into a transfer of the whole of Alexander's patent, 
Ho»ever, D'Aunay had the ear of the French Court. 

li is Slated' that, in 1638, the King prescribed certain 
boondaries between the two rivals, but the delimitation had 
10 effect; for in 1640 La Tour seems lo have attacked Port 
Royal, with the result that he was taken prisoner with his 
*ife, both being released at the intercession of French 
[irieKS. In the next year, 1641, D'Aunay obtained an order 
from home which revoked La Tour's commission and em- 
powered his enemy to seize him, if he refused 10 submit, 
ind send him prisoner to France. La Tour now turned for 
tielp to New England, and, in 1643, after long and scriptural 

' Charlevoix's accoiml is that AcaJia was divided into ihree provinces, 
twh loi goveromenl and for ownership. Kaillly had tbE superior com- 
nuad oT« bU, and wai given Poet Royal and the mainland soath to 
"ew England ; Charles L-i Tour had the Acadian peninsula, exclodine; 
Put Royal; and Denys had the northern district from Canso to Gaspe, 
bctading Cape Breton Island. This leaves out D'Aunay, and the 
uiangement, if it existed, was modined, inasmuch as Razilly settled at 
IlHere, and Charles Lb Tour was on the tivei otSc. John. 

' By Halitiurton in his History 0/ Nova Scotia, vol. i, p. S3. 
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debates by the Puritans as to the lawfulness of aiding 

idolaters',' succeeded in hiring four ships at Boston 10 

oin hini in raiding D'Aunay's property. In the following 

ear, however, an emissary from D'Aunay came to BcKion 

a protest against English interference; and in October, 

644, a convention was concluded between the New Eng. 

landers and D'Aunay, providing for mutual peace and free 

.rade. 

D'Aunay had now the upper hand, and Madame La Tour 

0111 . becomes the heroine of the story. She had followed her 

husband's fortunes with undaunted courage, and had beeii 

to France to plead his cause. Going on to London, sbt 

cook passage on board ship, the master contracting to late 

her to Fort Latour. Instead of carrying out his contract, be 

wasted time in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and finally landed 

her at Boston, where she brought an action against him and 

was awarded damages of £2,000. Reaching Fort Laiour, 

she was attacked there by D'Aunay in 1645', while ber 

husband was absent, and the garrison reduced to a very few 

men. She held the fort, notwithstanding, with so much 

determination, and in spile of ireachery within the walls, ibai 

>'Auiiay D'Aunay agreed 10 a capitulation, by which all the lives of 

'^ssieii '^^ defenders were to be spared. The terms were broken 

'fort as soon as he obtained possession of the fort, and the whole 

"'"'' of the garrison was put to death, with the exception of 

^Madame La Tour and one man who was spared to act as 

liangman to the rest. Madame La Tour herself was compelleil 

to witness the execution with a rope round her neck, mmI 

three weeks afterwards she died. 

ate Ruined and an outlaw. La Tour found his way to 

'^ri"; foundland, where he tried in vain to enlist the aid of 

a Tour. 

' The younger La Tour was not, like his father, a Huguenot. 
' According to Haliburton, D'Aunay besieged Madame La Tour hi 111 
fort twice, being beaten off the first time. Kingsford gives the diKOi 
the siege as 1647. 
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LngUsb governor. Sir David Kirke. He is said also to have 
■■isiled Quebec and Hudson Bay. and in his distress to 
have made an ill return for the kindness which had been 
shown 10 him at Boston, by raiding a ship from that port 
and ejecting' her crew on to the Nova Scotian coast in the 
middle of winter. Ultimately, in 1650, D'Aunay died, and 
La Tour, who must have had a keen eye to business, some 
little lime after married the widow. New complications now 
irose. A creditor of D'Aunay, Le Borgne by name, came 
out from France to enforce his claims against D'Aunaj's 
property, and in virtue of those claims lo take possession 
of Acadia. He first attacked Denys ' at Chedabucto, and 
look him prisoner. He was next preparing to attack La Tour, 
"hen events took a wholly different turn, and the English 
agiin became masters of Acadia. 

Cromwell, in 1654, sent out an expedition to take Man- The Eng- 
liaiian Island from the Dutch, Major-General Sedgwick ^c^gaiick 
being in command. Peace being made with the Nether- take 
iinds, the force intended to drive the Dutch out of Manhattan "* '"' 
*is turned against the French in Acadia ; and in quick suc- 
cession, Sedgwick reduced the fort at Penobscot, La Tour's 
station on the St. John, and Port Royal, where Le Borgne 
"13 at ihe time *. Mazarin attempted to recover these posts 
J aider the twenty-fifth article of the Treaty of Westminster of 
I November 3, 1 655 ; but, less complaisant than the Kings who 

' Denys went to France and secured, in 1654, the reetitalioa of lilt 
' pnipnty, together with a commission as Govenioi fiom Cape Canso to 
Cipe Rosiers or Race, i.e. of Cape Breton, Prince Edward Island, and 
Newfoondland. Hewaslhea raided by another Frenchman, Giraadiere. 

IB 1679 "'** "' Quebec, old and tilind. 

' -Sedgwick was shortly afterwards sent to Jamaica, where he died 
in Joae, 1656, In AppcndiK xsviii to Carlyle's Oliver Cramwetl, 
'titrvace is made to the taking of the French forts in Acadia, with the 
follDwiiig eharacterisCic bnt not very accurate note : ' Oliver kept his 
^tts and his Acadje Ihrongh all French treaties for behoof of his New 
fciglandera. Not till after the Restoration did the conntry become 
I'reiich tkgaJD, and continue such for a century or so.' 
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preceded or who followed him, Cromwell refused to enter- 
tain the proposals Tor a transfer. 

La Tour now turned to account the fact that he had 
been created a Nova Scolian baronet and received a granl 
from Alexander ; he became a British subject ; and on 
August 10, 1(156, letters patent were issued by which he 
became, under the name of Sir Charles La Tour, joint owner 
of Acadia with Sir Thomas Temple and William Croivnt. 
Very shortly afterwards he sold his interest to Temple, tol 
appears to have remained in Acadia, where he died in 1666, 

Temple, who received a commission from Cromwell as 
Governor of Acadia, and went out there in 1637, laid oul 
monej' in ihe country and carried on trade with energy and 
success. He maintained the existing stations, planted a new 
settlement at Jemseg on the St. John river, higher up tl 
Fori I.atour, and drove out a son of Le Borgne, m 
attempted 10 reoccupy La Heve ; but, like Alexander before 
him, he suffered at the hands of the Stuarts, for Charles U, 
after renewing his commission as Governor and creating 
him a baronet of Nova Scotia, subsequently, in spite of 
remonstrances from Massachusetis, restored Acadia to FranM 
by the Treaty of Breda, in 1667, in return for French con- 
cessions in the West Indies. Temple attempted to disf 
the extent covered by the treaty, but with no effect ; 3 
in 1670, the whole area became again a French possession. 
Temple retired to Boston with a promise of £16,200 whicii 
he never received, and finally died in London in 1674. 

The above is a bare recital of early days in Acadia, when 
it was, in effect, no man's land. The story might be made 
picturesque, with La Tour and his first wife for hero and 
heroine, with some embellishment of Alexander's scheme, 
and a Utile dressing of D'Aunay, Denys, and the other 
adventurers who come on the scene ; but in truth it is at 
very slender record of two or three Frenchmen and English- 
men, who did a little trade or a little fishing on desolal^ 
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shores, and who plundered each other in rather squalid 
fashion — left to themselves by their rulers, except when iheir 
acts or their claims had a bearing on international questions. 

When Temple retired in 1670 in favour of a new French Aiadia 
commander, De Grantifonlaine, the total number of settlers />.j„^^ 
in Acadia did not exceed 400. Some new French colonists rulf. 
now came in : the beginning of settlement was made at 
Chignecto and the Kasin of Wines, and communication 
was for a time opened by land between Acadia and Quebec. 
The great majority of the French inhabitants were at Port 
Royal; but Pentegoet on the Penobscot was the seat of 
government, until, in 1674, it was taken and plundered by 
S Dutch privateering vessel, the same fate befaUing the fort 
of jemseg on the St. John river. Chambly, wlio had suc- 
ceeded Grandfoniaine as Commander in Acadia, was carried 
off a prisoner to Boston, and Pentegoet was for the time 
abandoned by the French. Two years later, in 1676, it 
"»5 occupied by the Dutch ; but the latter were in their 
turn driven out by the New Fnglanders', and the place 
pissed into the hands of a Frenchman notable in Acadian 
f«fder warfare, the Baron de St. Caslin. 

He was a Bearnese, and had come out to Canada as an si, Cas/in 
officer in the Carignan Regiment. Finding, like olher />,„^™^,. 
Freochmen, a charm in forest life, he drifted off to Acadia 
Wid lived as an Indian among Indians, a devout Roman 
Catholic, but in other respects a native chief, with his squaws 
and following of savage warriors. He established himself 
at Pentegoet, on or near the site of the old fort, where 
Casiine now stands ; he raided and was raided ; in time 
of peace making money by trade, in lime of war joining in 
ibe border forays. For Pentegoet was the southernmost 

' Id the Government recoriia at The Hague, ander dale Oct. 37, 
'678, there is a claim of the Netherlands West India Company against 
Gnat Britain to tlie forts of Penobscot and SL John in Acadie and Nova 
Scotia, sod B request that tbey may be allowed tu remain in quiet and 
tcaceable possession thereof. 
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^1 Elation of the French, standing on soil claimed by the English, 

^f and granted by Charles II to the Duke of York. Similarly, 

Pemaquid, near the Kennebec, established in 1677, was the 
northernmost post of the English ; and, if there was a line 
between the two nations, it was between Pentegoet and 
Peraaquid. But French influence extended to the Kennebec 
river, and Indian converts of French priests were to be found 
in the immediaie neighbourhood of Pemaquid. 

In 1676, the war between the New Englanders and ihe 

neighbouring Indians, known as Philip's war, came to an 

end, leaving bitterness between the conquered natives and i 

fraicb victorious colonists. Hatred of the English meant love ( 

t^A&en'aki '^^ French ; and the Abenaki Indians of Acadia and Main) 

Indians. under the tutelage of fanatical and unscrupulous Frew 

priests, became trained to enmity with the heretics ; mar 

them migrated to mission stations in Canada ; while t! 

who remained behind were ever ready to obey the call u 

murder and pillage. In Acadia, even more than in Canait 

proper, the Indian as a convert became the tool of tl 

Frenchman, and the Frenchman lent himself to the barbaria 

of the Indian. The full effects of the unnatural blend n 

seen and felt a little later on ; but for twenty years after 4 

Treaty of Breda and the restoration of Acadia to Fnn«| 

there was more often peace than war between the EngKl 

and the French ; and the Boston fishermen were, about i6jf 

licensed for the time being by the French Commandiii 

La Vallitre, to ply their trade on the Acadian coasts. 

]-riiich With some trading of this kind and with a good deal fl 

ami"'"" privateering, the years passed by. Perrot, who had tx 

colaiiisis Governor of Montreal and had distinguished himself ei 

^ "" '"" among French officials of the time for corrupt practice! 

succeeded La Vallifere in 1 684, witli a commission I 

Governor of Acadia, Still intent on enriching himself * 

illicit trade, he was recalled in 1687, and his plac 

bj' Meneval. The latter, like Perrot, was subordinate to Cl 
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Governor-General of Canada, and the number of colonists 
vhom he ruled was, according to a census held in 1686, 858, 
600 of whom lived at or near Port Rojal, and the remainder 
chiefly at Beaubassin at the head of Chignecto Bay, and 
on the Basin of Mines. 

In 1688, Andros, then Governor of ihe New England 
colonies, plundered St. Casiin's station at Pentegoet; the 
French and Indians retaliated, taking the fort of Pemaquid 
in the following year; and there followed a long series of 
butcheries and reprisals, of which an account has already been 
given in a preceding chapier, the taking of Fort Royal by 
Phipps in 1690, and, in 1 710, its final surrender to Nicholson. 
In the end, the Treaty of Utrecht provided in its twelfth article Acadia 
ihit 'all Nova Scoiia or Accadie with its ancient boundaries' "''""" 

iLngtand 

should be 'yielded and made over to the Queen of Great by ihe 
Britain and to her Crown for ever.' ^v^tM 

We have seen' that, in 1609, Henry Hudson led Dutch- 
men into the present State of New York, and left his name to 
the river on which the city of New York stands. In the Herny 
folioB'ing year, he took service under an English syndicate, ^^'l",/,^ 
lo make a further attempt to find a North-West Passage to Arak 
ifie Indies. In April, ifiio, he started in a small ship, the "S'""' 

BVfry, found his way through Hudson Straits into 
Hudson Ba)-, wintered at the extreme south-eastern end of 
I James' Bay, and, cast adrift by his mutinous followers in the 
. following summer, never saw home again, 'dearly pur- ar/i/ is /os/. 
g the honour of having this large Strait and Bay called 
!r his name'.' The Arctic seas, where he met his death, 
d where his name has lived through the centuries, were The starch 
feted again and again by Enghsh explorers, still seeking for ^i^Ji'f 
the North-West Passage. One voyager after another went tVcst 
nut, hoping to return by China and the East. In April, 161 z, ^"""p- 
Captain Button set forth with two ships, one of which was Bufhii. 

ka ,i;4i cd,), vol, i, p. 543, 
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Hudson's old vessel, the Discvoery, reached the western coast 
of Hudson Bay — ^which was lonj called after him. Button's 
Bay — wintered at Port Nelson, at the mouth of the Nelson 
river, and returned in the autumn of 1613. 

His instructions had been drawn up by the young Prince 

of Wales, Prince Henry, who died not long afterwards ; and 

three months after Button started, the merchants at whose 

expense both his expedilion and Hudson's had been fitted 

Royal out, were incorfiorated under royal charter as the ' Company 

sranudio of the Merchants of London Discoverers of the North-West 

Ike Mer- Passage,' having the Prince of Wales as governor or ' Supreme 

'jJiicm'erirs Protector,' and including among many well-known names 

"-(/K ^^^^ °^ Richard Hakluyt, 

In i6r4, the Discover)' was sent out again under the 

command of Captain Gibbons, but returned in the same 

GiM^ns, ygg^^ having penetrated no further than Hudson Sitair, 

SyM and In 1615, Bylot and Baffin set sail for the North, again taking 

''■^"' with them the Discovery ; they too returned in the same yeir, 

concluding that the North- West Passage was not to be found 

by the way of Hudson Straits, Once more, in the ncJt 

year, 1616, the same men went out, and once more the sioul 

old ship, the Discovery, carried them, the voyage resulting in 

the exploration of Baffin Bay. For two years after their 

return there was a respite from Arctic voyages, but in 1619 

Captain Hawkridge led a fresh expedition, which proved 

a failure. 

Much money had now been spent in the attempt to find 

a North- West Passage, and Utile had been achieved ; but ifter 

an interval of twelve years, in 163 1, two more Arctic voyages 

took place. One expedilion was commanded by a Yorkshire- 

/.uk,: Fojce man, Luke Foxe, the other by Captain Thomas James, who 

""^ was connected with Bristol. The former was backed by 

James. London merchants, the latter was a Bristol venture ; but both 

received sanction and encouragement from the King. James 

voyage was unfortunate and barren of result; but Fose, 
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though he did not find ihe Passage, which was the one aim 
and object of ah these early attempts, completed the explora- 
tion of Hudson Bay, and penetrated further porth than 
lirevious sailors by the way of what is still known as Fox 
Channel, 

Wiih these two \'oyages the first chapter in Arctic discovery ^ht 
comes to an end. As in the record of English colonization ^ 'ihtfyr 
"e have a distinct break between the time of discovery and l^orthfig- 
adveniure on ihe one hand, and the time of trade and settle- i^ung 
ment on the other, so even in the far North there was a time enUrpHse. 
iifesploration, followed after an interval by a time of trade. 
.^11 ihe early I'oj'ages, wliich have been rccotinted above, were 
Toj^ges of discovery, and, though ihey were fitted out for the 
■TOsi part by syndicates of merchants, their object was not 
'0 bring back furs, or to establish trading stations, but to 
search for a new route to the East ', 

Forty years passed away and, in the year 1668, an English 
sliiponce more found its way into Hudson Bay. The ship 
•iiE named the Nonsuch, her commander was Captain Zacha- Zachaiiak 
^iah Gillani, and Prince Rupert seems to have had a hand in 
expedition was designed to establish 
liade with the Indians, and Gillam wintered in James Bay, 
Hudson had wintered in 1610, building a fort 
[iNfcd Charles Fori at the mouih of a river which was named 
;r. The fort was subsequently known as Fort 
Rupert House. It is stated that this new enter- 
prise was undertaken in consequence of information received 

two French settlers in Canada named Radisson and Radisson 
Dea Groseilliers, and that tlie latter was on board GiUam's "^j^" 
ship, while Radisson had embarked on another vessel which Hers. 
started from England with Gillam, but put back on account 
of w ealher, 

' A most excellent aecoiml of the eaily voyages in search of a Norlh- 
\Vesl Passage is given in Mr. Miller Christy's Introduction to the 
Vt^iagiiBfFiixi amijamei to the Nartk-Wat (llakluyt Society, 1894). 
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l-niich How far these two Frenchmen contributed to the beginn 

^/■rioti/v in °^ ""^de in Hudson Bay. and to the founding of the Huds 
Hudson Bay Companj", has been a matter of much controverq 
Bay. "Wv^ question was originally of some importance, for Fren 

claims to priority of occupation in the Arctic regions : 

tin large measure on the real or the alleged doings of the two 
adventurers. Like the rest of the world, they must have 
heard of the existence of Hudson Bay, for the voyages 
to discover the North-West Passage, though not made by 
Frenchmen, were not made in secret ; and they had gathered 
information from the Indians of Canada as to the possibilities 
of fur trading in these northern regions. Tliey had more 
than once attempted, between i6g8 and 1663, to make their 
way by land to ibe bay, but never seem to have reached iis . 
shores ; and the first recorded overland visit from Canada, 
is that of a French priest, Albanel, who, in 1671-2, jouraeyw 
from Quebec to Lake St. John, and thence, by the line of Aa 
Rupert river, came to the sea, to find an English factory 
already establishecl at the mouth of the river. 
Imorpoia- Gillam returned to England in 1669, and on May 2, i6j? 
'T^dson ' ^^ Hudson Bay Company came imo existence. On fbsf 
Bay Com- day Charles II issued a royal charter, creating a corponrt* 
^"^- body under the title of 'The Governor and Companj 

of Adventurers of F.ngland trading into Hudson's Biy' 
Prince Rupert was the first Governor 1 Albemarle, Ashlt^'i 
and Arlington were among the original grantees. TlH^ 
preamble of ihe charter recited that the persons named bxj 
' at their own great cost and charges, undertaken an espi!^ 
tion for Hudson's Bay, in the North- West part of Amerk* 
for the discovery of a new passage into the South Sea, a* 
for the finding some trade for furs, minerals, and other co* 
siderable commodities ' ; and in their corporate capacity tl|^ 
Company were constituted absolute lords and proprietors, will 
a complete monopoly of trade of all the lands and seas ' dd 
lie within the entrance of the straits, commonly called Hudson! 
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Siraiis,'so far as they were not already actually granted to or 

possessed by British subjects, or the subjects of any other 

Ciirialian Prince or State. The charter enacted that 'the said 

^'nd' should be 'from henceforth reckoned and reputed as 

CM of our plantations or colonies in America, called Rupert's f!uj<erfs 

Land; ^'^■ 

Anned with practically unlimited powers over an imlimited Ofiraiion 
area, the company lost little time in sending out ships and cg,„fa„y. 
establishing factories. In addition to Fori Rupert at the 
south-eastern end of James Bay, Fort Hayes, or Moose Fori, 
ws constructed at the south-western end of the baj-, at the 
oouih of the Moose river; and some distance to the north 
of the latter fort, Fort Albany was placed at the outlet of the 
Altany river. Voyages were also made 10 the mouth of 
ibe Nelson river, on the western shore of Hudson Bay, but 
no attempt was made to plant a factory there till the year 
1682. 

It was in that year and at Fort Nelson, as it was called, Cellitimi 
that French and English first came into collision in the far ^'^„^ 
f*orth. Radisson and Des Groseillicrs, who had taken service English h 
*iih the English in consequence of being fined by the Cover- ^ ■""' 
nor of Canada for making their early journeys without his 
'icence, subsequently returned to Canada, and piloted their 
countrymen by sea into Hudson Baj'. A company was A Cana- 
fonned in Canada ii 
sent out an expedition from Qi 

on board. They reached the Nelson river; a few days 
before ihey arrived a Boston vessel appeared on the scene, 
and a few days subsequently a vessel came from England, 
sent by the Hudson Bay Company 10 build a fort. After 
a short interval the French overpowered the English ; but 
two years later, in 1684, Radisson and Des Groseilliers having 
in the meantime again come back to the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, that company recovered its fort, and the French lost 
Iheir fooling on Hudson Bai-. 
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In the following year two Frenchmen passed overlancl 
from ihe bay to Canada by the Abbitibbi river. Lake 
Temiscaming, and the Ottawa ; and it was determined lo 
send a Canadian expedition by that route to attack ihe 
factories of the Hudson Bay Company. The rulers rf ' 
Canada viewed with distrust English settlements to the nortl( 
of New France, as they feared and distrusted the Englisli 
colonies on the southern side, and they deiermined if posablt 
to strangle them in infancy. Denonville was now GoverruJt 
of Canada; and early in the )'ear i()86 he dispatched a partf 
of soldiers and Canadians to attack the forts on Hudson 
Bay, It was the kind of expedition in which French Canadiafli 
excelled, indifferent to privation and hardship, trained to l« 
through ice and snow, through unknown forests, making ll« 
rivers the highways for sleigh or canoe. Their leader"* 
De Troyes, and with him went three sons of the celebrated 
Le Moyne family, including the most noted of them, Ibervilk. 
The Frenchmen followed the line of the Ottawa a 
Abbitibbi, and in June, 1686, surprised and took Fort Haya 
on the outlet of the Moose river. Crossing the eastern end 
of James Bay on the floating ice, they next reached Fort 
Rupert, seized a ship which was moored in front of the fort, 
and overpowered the fort itself. The sea was by this li 
open to navigation, and in canoes and the caplured vei 
the victorious Frenchmen turned west to attack Fort Albany; 
There was here some semblance of siege, but the little Engliw 
garrison was forced to capitulate, and leaving Iberville il 
charge of the fort, which was renamed Fort St. Anne, B 
Troyes returned in November to Canada. 

This successful raid was organized and carried out S 
a time of peace between the English and French Crownij 
and, when the Englishmen who had been taken prisonM 
at the forts found their way home, the Hudson Bay Com 
pany laid the case before the Govemmenl, demanding s 
faction for the wrong done and restitution of their propert; 
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Thtre was little likelihood of redress while James II was against ike 

King of England. On November 16, 1686, he concluded ',"^fg%,_ 

ilKiiy of neutrality with the French King, the Treaty of 

Whitehall ; and a mixed commission of French and English 

was appointed to inquire into the claims of the company. 

No settlement was arrived at ; in 1688 came the Revolution 

in England; in 1692 the battle of La Hogue crippled the 

French at sea; and at length, in 1693, an English expedition 

»as sent to Hudson Bay which recovered all the forts in The Eng- 

The northernmost post of the Hudson Bay Company, the 
post on the Nelson river, or rather on the Hayes river, which 
flows into the same estuary, had not been taken by the 
French in their buccaneering expedition of 1686. It was 
known indifferently as Port Nelson or Fort York, It was at 
some distance from the forts in James Bay, and promised 
to be an outlet for trade from the regions west of ihe great 
lakes. It had been threatened by the French in 1690, and 
11) October, 1694, the bold and restless Iberville, who had Iberville. 
relurned to Canada in 1687. appeared before it with two %^ilg„'^l,j 
sliips. After a short siege it capitulated, and was renamed ths/arts in 
Fon Bourbon; and Iberville followed up his success by >"^'^''J'' 
recapturing the forts in James Bay. Thus, by the middle 
of 1695, the French held every post in Hudson Bay, In They an 
the next year came English ships, and all the positions were ''^^' 
f^ined for England. English. 

Once more, in 1697, Iberville appeared on the scene. He Fmh raid 
had in the meantime taken Fort Pemaquid on the Acadian h i''"-' 
Frontier, and overrun Newfoundland ; and starting from Pla- 
ttniia, with four ships of war sent out from France, he made 
sail for Hudson Bay, The destination was Port Nelson; but 
the vessels became separated, and with a single ship, Iberville, 
when nearing the fort, came into collision with three armed 
English merchantmen. The bold Frenchman closed with 
ihem, one to three, sank one of ihe vessels, took a second. 
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^^k while the third made its escape. A heavy gale came oa 

^^ his own ship was driven ashore and broken up; but landing 

^H wiih his men, he was rejoined shorlly afterwards by ihe res 

^H of the French squadron, and laying siege to the fort com 

^^ pelled it to capitulate. This feat of arms took place earl 

in September, 1697; on the twenLieih of the same motit 

The Peate the Peace of Ryswick was signed, and under its terms thi 

o/Syswici. prench were placed in possession of all the Hudson Baj 

forts, with the exception of Fort Albany '. They held them 

TkeFioce down to the year 17 13, when the Peace of Utrecht in no 

^ Z™ ■ uncertain words gave back to Great Britain ' to be poasessed 

Bay in full right for ever, the Bay and Straits of Hudson, togethfr 

seaired le ^jjjj ^[[ [an^jg gg^s. seacoasts, rivers and places situate in 

the same Bay and Straits and which belong thereunto, no 

tracts of land or of sea being excepted, which are at present 

possessed by the subjects of France.' Boundaries, which bj 

the treaty were to be defined, were never fixed; bu[ no 

French ship appeared again with hostile intent in Hudson 

Bay until the year 1782. 

' The manner in which Ihe Treaty of Ryswick WQrki 
of the French in Hudson Bay is explained, as far as it ci 
in Kingsford's History of Canada, vol. iii, pp. 39-41. 

' Note.— For the first part of the above chapter, see 

Kingsford's History of Canada, vol. ii. 
1' Sir J. Bourinot's Cape Breton (referred to above, p. 34, * 

The same author's Canada, in the "Story of the Nati ' "" 

chap, vii, and 

Dr. Patterson's Paper on Sir William Alexander and tkt SM 

Attimpt to Colonial Acadia, published in the Proceediiip ■ 

Transactimis of the Royal Society of Canada, vol. 1, 1891. .■ 

For the second part, see Kingsford's History of Canada, voL tUi 

Two books have recently been published on the Hudioa ^ 

Company, vii : The Eematkable History ef the Hudson's Bay Comfa^. 

by George Bryck, M.A., LL.D., and The Great Cam/ajy (1667-1871). 

by Beckles Wjlson, 
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CHAPTER VII 

LOUISBOURG 

I The Treaty of Utrecht provided ihat ' the island called Cafe 
Upe Breton, as also all others both in the mouth of the j",^^ 
nver of St. Lawrence and in the gulF of the same name, undtrtht 
, ttiill hereafter belong of rip;ht lo the French, and the Most ^p^^'^' 
1 Ciiriaian King shall have all manner of liberty to fortify any J'caee ef 
' pJace or places there.' It was an important provision. ^"'" '" 
j IWren from Acadia and Newfoundland, with the reservation 
I of certain fishing rights along a specified part of the 
I -Newfoundland coast, the French would have lost the Impariana 
' seaboard altogether but for the possession ol" these islands fj^^^g 
*t ihe entrance of the river of Canada. Frame. 

A French eye-witness of the siege of Louisbourg in 1745 
(Inscribed, in a contemporary pamphlet, the value of Cape 
Breton Island to France. It was used, he says, to provide 
a place for the French settlers who were leaving Newfound- 
Iwd after the cession of tliat island to Great Britain by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, but ' this was not all. It was necessary 
tliat we should retain a position that would make us at all 
limes masters of the entrance to the River which leads to 
New France '.' Similar testimony to its value is given by an 
English writer. ' Cape Breton Island is a subject no good 
Englishman can write or read with pleasure. The giving 
of it to the French by the Treaty of Utrecht may prove as 
great a loss to the Kingdom, as the Sinking Fund 
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^1 to or even the charge oF ihe last war'.' Cape Breton, in 

^H short, kept open For France the mouih of the St. Lawrence, 

^H and the slory oF New France became more than ever the 

^H story oF that river, and of the waterways which connected 

^f it with the far West, and with the newborn French colony in j 

Louisiana. 

From 1713, for thirty j'ears, there was nominally p 
between Great Britain and France. In 1743, English tr 
assisted the Anstrians and defeated the French at the baltl 
of Dellingen ; but war was not Formally proclaimed bel«» 
the two powers until the following year, 1744, when it laslB 
for Four years, being terminated by the Peace of Aix-h 
Chapellein 1748. During the years oF so-called peace, Frend 
Governors, French priests, French explorers and border lead« 
lost no opportunity oF strengthening the French portion S 
North America. 

Coiiiro- Intrigue and covert Force were notably at work in Acadi 

^/"'ih/' By the Treaty of Utrecht, King Louis ceded to Grei 

boundaries Britain ' all Nova Scotia or Accadie with its ancient boundiri 

af Acadia. What were the ancient boundaries? They were left to b 

demarcated by commissioners of the two nations; but 

demarcation ever took place, and meanwhile French on 

one hand, and English on the otlier, construed the li 

'Acadia' according to their respective interests. While Acidii 

was French, the French widened, the English narrowed, lit 

area to which the name might apply. When Acadia beca 

English, the contention was reversed; and the French,' 

had included in Acadia a large extent of mainland, clain 

that the peninsula of Nova Scotia alone was covered bjJ 

terms of the treaty. 

The Within that peninsula there were, at the lime when itt 

Acad^Hs ireaty was signed, some two thousand French settlers— 1 

and French ' o ' m 

iniiigiies, 3. Simple peasantry, uneducated, priest- ridden, of the saiM I 
type as the hahilans of the St. Lawrence; but more primitive, I 
' Oldmiiion'a BrilUh Empire in America (1741 cd.), vol. i, p. j;. 
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more old -fashioned, clinging to their homes, to their national 
Iradidons, to their faith. Under the fourteenth article of the 
treaty, French subjects were given Uberty to remove 
themselves within one year ; if they preferred to remain and 
become subjects of the British Crown, they were to enjoy 
tlie free exercise of the Roman Catholic religion ' as far 
aa the laws of Great Britain do allow the same.* The 
Acidians themselves did not wish to leave their farms and 
homesteads, nor did the English, when they took over Acadia, 
wish to lose the white settlers of the peninsula, who might 
reasonably be expected to become loyal and valuable citizens. 
The French authorities, on the other hand, desired to remove 
ihfm in order to populate tlieir own territories and deplete 
the ceded lands. Thus from the outset the intention of the 
treaty was frustrated, and the unfortunate Acadians suffered 
helween two masters. As years went on, English and French 
"iews alike changed The French, having by priestly 
inflience rendered the Acadians thoroughly disaffected to 
English rule, and having year by year stronger hope of 
r«overing Acadia, wished the Acadians to remain where 
Uiey were, a growing hostile population around a weak 
English garrison. The English, on the other hand, seeing 
the impossibility o£ securing the loyalty of the peasantry, 
»ished to be rid of them, and in the end deponed large 
nimibers of them to other lands. 

The main ^ents of mischief were on the one side French 
priests, political and religious fanatics, who threatened and 
cajoled their flocks ; on the other the British Government, 
which left Acadia to lake care of itself. It is deplorable 
to read the accounts given of Annapolis, as Port Royal was Attmptlis 
now called, and of the state of its garrison. What should ^^l^'itm, 
have been the strong and thriving capita! of a British Gwern- 
province, remained for years nothing more than practically 
a very weak outpost in the enemy's country. 

A long time passed in vainly attempting to make the 
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Acadians swear allegiance to ihe Kinp; of England, At. 
_ length, in 1730, Governor Philipps reported that he ha«3 

^dft"' succeeded in persuading each adult member of the population 
aaik 0/ to ' promise and solemnly swear on the faith of a Cbrislian 
alligimu,. ihai 1 „i|[ 5^ thoroughly faithful and will truly oliey his 

(Majesty George 11' ; but the adoption of this form of words 
bad little effect on the minds or the conduct of the French 
settlers. Strength to insist on loyalty and to punisb , 
traitorous dealing was not supplied from home; the Govemois 
were unable to enforce their proclamations, and the governed 
were irritated by orders which were not carried into e 
Meanwhile, from 1 7 so onwards, Louisbourg grew 
artificial strength, the Dunkirk of America, the most p 
fortress on the Atlantic coast. Money and soldiers c 
out from France, while the British possession almost under 
the guns of the fortress was starved and neglected, 
reconquer Acadia for the French, writes the eye-wilness * 
the siege of Louisbourg in 1745, 'it was only necessary 6 
appear before this English colony . , . and to land i. 
men ' ; and yet in 1745 Acadia had been in British keepin 
for thirty-five years. 

On the mainland, French policy was t 
Acadian peninsula, nominally lo keep the peace, secret 
/'As to incite the natives to war. For generations the AbenaJ 

Ind'iaiil Indians had raided at frequent intervals the New Englani 
frontier ; yet fear and the necessities of trade might at length 
have kept them quiet, had it not been for the insligatioit 
of the Canadian Government and its priestly agents. 
1713, and again in 17 17, Abenaki chiefs had come to ten 
with Massachusetts ; but there could be no peace as loi 
as the savages were carefully instructed that the Englii 
were the enemies of their religion and the robbers of thai 

t lands. The savages were in truth in a hard t 

meant the aggressive growth of the white men's seltlementi 
inevitable encroachment on the red men's heritage. 
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meant cutting off the New England 'trade, and inadequate 
support from France. They sent to Quebec to ask what 
aid ihey might expect from Canada. ' I will send you in 
secrei,' said the Governor Vaudreuil, 'tomahawks, powder, and 
shot' It was such a reply as the English Governors of New 
Vork had been wont to give to the Iroquois ; and the 
Abenakis, like the Iroquois, were little satisfied with iL To 
iighl the battles of France while the French looked on, was 
nut what the Indians wished or undersiood. Yet their priests 
wught them to do it, and the Canadian Government stiffened 
ihfir resolulion by sending in mission Indians from Canada. 

The foremost French emissary among the Abenaki Indians Sebastian 
at lljis time was a Jesuit priest, Sebastian Rasle, keen in ^''^^'^ 
controversy, uncompromising in zeal, a bitter foe of the 
English, but not so utterly inhuman as were some of his 
wlleigues. His mission was among the Norridgewocks, 
high up on the Kennebec river, where the head waters of 
Ihai river flowing down to the Atlantic are at no very great 
flisiance from the Chaudi^re river which runs into the 
Sl Lawrence. Against this place, in August, 1724, a strong His 
body of men was sent from Massachusetts. They rowed "^'"/'""j 
Up the Kennebec in whaleboats, and, landing at some ami Aim- 
disiance below the Indian village, marched on it, and took ^''/^'^'"f- 
it by surprise. Rasle was shot dead, the Indians were killed 
or dispersed, their homes were burnt to the ground ; and the 
wpedition returned in safety, having struck a strong and 
relentless blow at a centre of Frencti and Indian hostility 
to the English colonists. War went on for some little 
time longer, and the English raided the tribes of the 
Penobscot. At length, in 1726, the Indians came 10 terms; j'eace 
snd a peace was concluded which lasted for many years, *f^^" '** 
d^pfits being established at various points, where the natives (aid New 
could to their advantage barter furs with ihe traders of New ^"f'""''- 
Eogland. 
The principal point to notice in the dieary record of 
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Tie murder and pillage is'the attitude of the Canadian Govem- 

Jaitians ment and their superiors in France. Letters were intercepted, 

loalsoftke proving beyond dispute that the Indians were acting under 

Govern- ^^ direct encouragement of ihe French authorities. In 

vieniand time of peace and nominal friendship the old struggle was 

tis agents. ^^^^ going on. North America was a chessboa,rd. On 

the French side the Indians were in front, pawns in the 

game. Behind them was the King temporarily in check, 

bishops or their representatives, half-breed knights of toriDoos 

movement, and the castles of Louisbourg and Quebec. 

The mouth of the Niagara river had long been held 
in intermittent fashion by the French, and by 1720, in 
spite of jealous opposition on the part of the Five Nation 
Indians, a permanent fort was built there. The English 
in their turn, in the year 1727, established and garrisoned 
O^vegB. a trading fort at Oswego, on the southern shore of Lake 
Ontario ', Burnet, the Governor of New York, finding the 
necessary funds, as the colonial Legislature would not vole 
the money. The establishment of this station was a serious 
blow to French trade, nullifying to a large extent the adiin- 
tage of holding Niagara. In vain the Canadians tried to 
incite the Five Nations to destroy it ; and in vain, in i;49, 
Fori they planted a rival post, Fort Rouill^, at Toronto \ on the 

n^'I'Jf '^'■^^^ ^''^^ °^ '■^^ ^^^^' '° command the direct route to Lale 
Huron by Lake Simcoe. To Oswego the Indians broughl 
their furs, and the traffic enriched the Iroquois and their 
English neighbours in New York. 

But, menacing as was this outpost on the lake to lli( 

' See the letter from Governor Bamet to the Board of Trade, dald 
New York, May 9, 1727: 'I have this spring sent up workmen lo build 
aslonehouseofslreaEliiat a plHce called Oswego, at the month ofth" 
Onnondage river, where our principal trade with Uie far Nations is oinie^ 



Toronto appears before the founding of this fort. Ol 
. on Deliile's map of Canada, pnbUshed in 1703, Ijlu 
3 Lake Toronto. 
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:DiBmercial interests of Canada, greater danger threatened 
l»tb New England and New York from another move made 
by the French. Far up on Lake Champlain, at the point CrmuH 
•here the lake narrows into a wide river, stretching many ^'""'' 
miles to the south, there is a small isthmus on the western 
aje standing out boldly in the lake. It was known 10 the 
English as Crown Point; and here in 1 731, at the instance 
of i. well-known French officer, the Chevalier Saint Luc de 
!a Corne, the French built a fori commanding the strait, and 
named ix Fort St, Frederic, The English colonies protested, 
hut did not use united force to back their protests ; and the 
poaiion remained, foriified in time of peace, an evidence of 
French claims and a base for future attack. 

War began again in March, 1744, and in May the French f^ar 
commander at Louisbotirg took action. There was a small E„giand 
fishing village at Canso, on the narrow arm of the sea which andfrance. 
divHies Nova Scotia from Cape Breton Island. It was An eutfost 
guarded by a blockhouse, garrisoned by about eighty ot^^"*"" 
English soldiers, A far stronger force from Louisbourg paiatredby 
came against it, the garrison surrendered, and the place "^^*'"'''- 
*as burnt. The Frenchman who commanded the expedi- 
lion, Duvivier, a descendant of La Tour, was then sent to ■mho 
attack Annapolis, and appeared before it in August. lil '^"^^^,^ 
fortified, ill garrisoned, the little town had at least a good 
English officer in charge— Major Mascarene, of Huguenot 
descenL The French offered terms of capitulation, threaten- 
ing the arrival of more troops from Louisbourg ; but these 
reinforcements did not arrive, the Acadians did not rise in 
mass, and in September the besiegers disappeared, having 
effected nothing. 

Neglected by the British Government, Acadia was valued AWu 
by New England. Massachusetts had in past years taken ^^ 
and held Port Royal, and knew well that English interests ^"^i". 
in America were not compatible with the French regaining 
tbe Acadian peninsula. The taking of Canso, the attempt 
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lo take Port Royal or Annapolis, roused the ' Boslonnais,' 
and led to an enterprise second to none in colonial history. 
Willhim The Governor of Massachusetts at the lime was William 

" '^' Shirley. A Sussex man, son of a merchant in the Cilr 
of London, bred to the law, he had gone out to Boston 
in 1 731, and in ten years' time, by judicious pushing, 
became Governor of the colony. He was a layman with 
military instincts, and, taking up the rfile of Cato, nerer 
ceased to preach to the ministers at home and to his fellow 
colonists 00 the spot, that Canada must be conquered, ami 
the French driven from North America. His policy was 
good and clearsighted, his military ability was of no large 
order ; but, like William Phipps, while he loved himself, 
he loved his country also ; and eventually, after falling under 
a cloud, and being relegated to the government of the 
Bahamas, he came back to end his days in Massachusetts 
as a private citizen, and was buried at Boston in 1771. 
His scheme To this enterprising man, it is said, the idea of attacking 
i»e-'z«(ij- Louisbourg with colonial forces was suggested by Willisiu 
beurg. Vaughan, a New Englander, interested in the fishing trade 

on the coast of Maine. The scheme seemed a wild one. 
A fortress strong, as far as the newest military skill and 
unlimited money could strengthen it, was to b& attacked 
and taken by untrained colonists. Yet there were solid 
hopes of success, and the dream came true. The Englisli 
prisoners, carried from Canso to Louisbourg, had been sens 
on to Boston, and told of the actual condition of the Frendi- 
The garrison at Louisbourg was not very numerous; the)' 
were ill commanded and mutinous. If the fortifies 
formidable, within them were the elements 1 
The scheme Shirley called the Massachusetts Assembly logeth 
Massac^- secret session, and propounded his scheme for an ej 
seiii. lion against Louisbourg. The scheme was rejected, 

afterwards a petition in its favour was presented from B 
and other coast towns ; the question came again befor 
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Assembly, and the proposals were carried by one vote. All 

the English coionies down to and including Pennsylvania 

were invited to help ; but, though New York sent a little 

money and a few guns, the enterprise was practically left 

lo New England alone. Massachusetts contributed about 

j,ooo men, Connecticut, 500 ; and William Pepperell, ship- tVilliam 

iiuilder and merchant of Kitiery Point, Maine, was named ^'PP"-'"- 

as commander. He was of Devonshire descent, a colonel 

of militia, and, though he had Hltle military experience, he 

*as a man of good judgement and common sense. 

A request had been sent to England for ships of war, 
and Warren, the English commodore at Antigua in the Admii-at 
West Indies, was asked to bring his squadron. When the ^'"'''"'■ 
message reached him, he was without orders from home, 
and refused lo sail ; but almost imtnediateiy aftenvards 
peraiission came, and he left at once for ihe North American 
coast, joining the expedition, which had already started, at 
ibeir rendezvous at Canso. 

It was on March 24, 1745 that the New Englanders TAt 
left Boston; on or about April 4 the transports began "f'^"*»* 
10 arrive at Canso. They carried men who knew little or 
nothing of scientific warfare, and for whom amateur strategists 
had drawn up fantastic plans of campaign ; but ihey were 
colonists of tough English breed, their Puritan proclivities 
had been strengthened by the Methodist revival, and the 
great preacher, George Whitfield, had given to Pepperell for 
ihe motto of the expedition 'Nil desperandum Christo duce.' 

' Louisbourg is built upon a tongue of land which stretches Louiihcur^ 
out into the sea and gives the town an oblong shape. It "„^1^ 
it about half a league in circumference'.' The tongue 
of land in question is part of a larger peninsula running 
out lo the south and east from the coast of Cape Breton 
lilind. The little promontory, which was covered by the 

il an kabttaat de l.Quiiiourg, [laQglated 
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ftown and fortifications of Louisbourg, has an almost due 
easterly direction, and it is prolonged to the east by reefs 
ending in a small rocky island, on which the French erected 
a battery to command the mouih of the harbour, the channel 
being about half a. mile wide. The harbour lay to the north 
and north-east of the town ; on the other side was the 
To the west of the whole peninsula, of which the Louisbomg^ 
promontory was but a small part, is a large semicircular 
bay, known as Gabarus Bay. Surrounded by the 
all sides but one, on that one side — the western 
the town was strongly protected by a ditch and rampai^ 
outside which was marshy ground. Moreover, almost due 
norLh of the town, on the edge of the harbour, was a balterj, 
known as the Grand Battery, over against the Island Bilte7 
which has been already mentioned. Nature, French monefj. 
and French engineers had combined to make a stronghoU, 
which seemed almost impregnabli 
ThcFren:h The garrison consisted of between 500 and 600 regulaf 
garrison, t^oops, with 1,300 to 1,400 militia'. Among the regulars 
were Swiss soldiers, who had mutinied at the preceding 
Christmas lime and infected their French comrades *illi 
the spirit of insubordination. They mutinied, i: was sad, 
about their rations, as to the ' butter and bacon ' which the 
King supplied. In Louisbourg, as elsewhere in Canada, pecu- 
lation was rife, and officers and commissaries made profit 
at the privates' expense. The Governor, Duquesnel, h»d 
died in the previous October. His successor, Duchambon, 
was not the man for a crisis. The walls were there and braTC 
men behind them, but confidence in a determined aod 
prescient leader was wanting ; and, as the consequence rf 
maladministration, we read that ' the regular soldiers were 
distrusted, so that it was necessary to charge the inhabitaati; 
with the most dangerous duties.' 

' It is 
not the 
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Having waited for about three weeks at Canso, and rebuilt 
md garrisoned the blockhouse, the New Englanders went 

to their destination. On April 30 the transports sailed The 

Q Gabarus Bay, making ibr Flat Point, three miles due i^", 
wst of Louisbourg. A small French force was detached Cabar, 
lo oppose them ; but the boats made good their landing, two '■''' 
miles further to the west, at a little inlet called Freshwater 
Cove. Here the whole force of 4,000 men was disembarked ; 
Md, two days later, a parly under Vaughan, having marched 
behind the town, found the Grand Battery deserted and The 
occupied it, turning its guns in due course upon their J^^^j 
righiful owners. The precipitate abandonment of this */ i/i^ 
battery by ihe French, on the ground that its defences "'^" 
«ete inadequate, proved a fatal blunder, giving the besiegers 
a firm position in the rear of the town, whereas the direct 
alljckwas over swamp and marsh. 

The siege now began in earnest. Warren's squadron, Biginnatg 
«hieh was at a later stage reinforced from England, blockaded ^ "^* 
'lie harbour, and on May 19 achieved an important success 
in capturing the Vigilant, a large French ship of war, whose Capture ^ 
supplies of food and ammunition, destined for the garrison, ^^^. *^' 
pissed instead into the hands of the besiegers, Warren could 
DO! however enter the harbour, as long as the Island Battery 
commanded the entrance. 

The bulk of the work fell on the land force, and well Ihey Spirit of 
did it. Ill clothed, ill housed, suffering so much from ex- 
JKBure and privations, that at one time out of 4,000 men 
liitle more than one-half were (it for duty, without transport, 
dragging the guns themselves across the morasses, without 
skilled engineers, and with hardly any trained gunners, they 
none the less pushed the siege with boisterous audacity, 
mingling religious fervour with schoolboy recklessness. 
They fought better in this way— their own way^lhan by 
adhering lo strict military rule, and their commander, 
H'illiam Pepperell, knew his men. His was a difficult task. 
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^^^ . There was some little friction between the King's man and 

^^^ the colonist, but, on the whole, Warren on the sea anrf 

^^H Pepperell on the land worked in harmony, due in no small 

^^B measure to the tact and good sense of the New England 

^^r commander. 

Tie There was a further danger to the besiegers, of attack from 

^"^' d '^^ niainland side. Canadians and Indians were reported lo 

from ikt be marching to the relief of the garrison. Tliey were a parlv 

mahi.and. g^^^ {^axn Canada to besiege Annapolis, who drew off anti 

marched for Louiabourg on receiving an urgent message for 

help from Duchambon, but arrived only in time to hear thai tiie 

town had surrendered and to retreat again in safely into Acadia- 

As long as the Island Uatlcry remained intact, it was or 

attack from the sea. Accordingly an 

attempt was made to take it. At midnight, on May A, 

a storming parly put out in boats from the Grand Baltei}i 

and rowed to the strongly foriified rock on which the Island 

Battery stood. The result was an entire failure. Firing 

under cover, the French wrecked many of the boats, M^ 

shot down the soldiers who landed. The English lost iSfl 

men, being nearly half the attacking force, 1 1 9 of whom were 

taken prisoners. It was clear that the battery could not bt 

taken by assault, and the besiegers proceeded gradually |o 

cripple it by mounting guns on Lighthouse Point, being llf 

opposite side of the narrow entrance to the harbour. These 

guns did good execution, and, while the Island Battery lost ii* 

sting, the defences of the town on the land side were steadily 

weakened by the besiegers 

At length Warren and Pepperell decided that the time had 
come to assault the town simultaneously by land and s 
The French saw what was intended ; they were worn « 
fatigue and anxiety; their houses were riddled with sho: and 
shell ; and the townspeople urged the Governor to capitula 
Fair terms were granted by the English commanders, w 
■ knew that their own position was none too secure. T 
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garrison was allowed to march out wilh the honours of war, 
I and safe transport to France was guaranteed to the officers 
Hnd men, as well as to the inhabitants of Louisbourg, on the 
^momise ihat none should bear arms against England for the 
Bspace of a year. On these conditions Duchambon surren- 
dered, and on June "17, after a siege of forty-seven days, the 
English became masters of Louisbourg. 

The capitulation was made jointly to Pepperell and Warren 
Wanen. The French eye-witness of the siege is at pains to '^f^ . .. 
distinguish between them ; for Warren he has nothing but 
praise, for Pepperell the reverse. ' Mr. Warren,' he writes, 
'is a young man about ihirty-five years old, very handsome, 
and full of the noblest sentiments.' Against Pepperell he 
brings charges of bad faith in carrying out the terms of ttie 
tapitulaiion, adding, ' What could we expect from a man who, 
il is said, is the son of a shoemaker at Boston ? ' As a matter 
of fact, Pepperell, on occupying Louisbourg, kept his undis- 
dpiined men well in hand, much to their disgust, and little 
loot rewarded their weeks of toil and suffering. To Warren's 
sailors, on the other hand, there accrued a large amount of 
pize-money ; for, by the device of keeping the French flag 
flying after the surrender of the town bad taken place, 
various French vessels were decoyed and captured. 

In after )'ears, when the American colonies had taken arms Tktsut 
agabsi the mother country, men aigued as to whether the TJ'ihi 
taking of Louisbourg was due to the English sailors and calanish 
iheir commander, or to the colonists. As a matter of fact, 
neither without the other could have achieved success, but 
ibe enterprise was conceived by the colonists, on the colonists 
fell the brunt of the fighting, and to them, not to England, 
the chief credit was due. ' The enterprise,' says the French 
*riter already quoted, ' was less that of the nation or of the 
King than of the inhabitants of New England alone,' It was 
I in truth a wonderful feat, and till our own limes it was never 
L iufficiently appreciated. 
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There was rejoicing in England ; but England in the year 
1745, the year of the Jacobite rebellion, had other sights 
before her eyes, and other sounds in the ears of her people, 
It may well have been, too, that joy at success over the 
enemy of the nation was alloyed by uneasy and unworthy 
consciousness of the growing strength and self-confidence of 
the New England beyond the sea. But to Boston the tidings 
were tidings of unmixed joy and pride. The Lord had risen J 
to fight for His chosen people, the dour and stubborn Puritan, 
and the stronghold of the idolaters was laid low. 

' Good Lord,' said the old and usually long-v 
Chaplain Moody, in his grace before dinner at the end 
siege, ' we have so much to thank Thee for that time will be 
too short, and we must leave it for eternity '.' 

A General Thanksgiving was held at Boston on Thursday 
July 18, 1745. At the South Church in that city the 
Rev. Thomas Prince, one of the pastors, preach 
great New England victory. He took for his text ' This iS 
the Lord's doing : it is marvellous in our eyes ' ; and hit 
sermon, which has been preserved 10 us ', well illustrates the 
view which the Puritans of Massachusetts look of tbdr 
success. The hand of the Lord was visible to them ni 
every detail of the 'most adventurous enterprise against the 
French settlements at Cape Breton and their exceedng 
strong cily of Louisbourg, for warlike power the pride and 
terror of these northern seas.' The preacher recounted ibt 
advantages which the island gave to France, its abundance 
of pit coal, its commodious harbours, 'its happy situation i 

I Quoted in Parkman's A Half Century of Conflict (1891 ei), toLI 
p. ij.l. 

' Extranrdinary events, Ike doing! of God, and marvethus in pm 
eyes, lllustraled in a sermon at tlie South Church in Botton (Sit 
England), on the General ThanlcEgiving, Thursday, July 18, 1J4| 
Occasioned by taking the city of Louisbourg, on the isle of Cape 
by New England soTdiets, assisted by a British squadron. By Thou* 
Prince, M.A. Pamphlet, Boston and London, 5th ed. i;46. Dediaw 
to H. £. WiUiam Shirley. 
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the centre of our fishery at the entrance of the Bay and River 
of Canada.' He noted the natural and arLificial strength of 
the walled city, added to for thirty years, until Louisbourg 
became'ihe Dunkirk of North Ameiica, and in some respects 

^of greater importance.' He traced the finger of God in the 
drcumstances preliminary to and attending ils capture ; how 
fee British prisoners, carried 10 Louisbourg, on their return 
to Boston brought information 'whereby we came to be 
more acquainted with their situation and the proper places 
of landing and attacking'; how the New Englander had 
accounts 'of the uneasiness of the Switzers there for want 
of piy and provision ' ; how the weather was fair, the men 
were willing, supplies were plentiful ; how God guided the 
(ledsion of the Court of Representatives, and limed the arrival 
of '[he brave and active Commodore Warren, a great friend 
to ihese Plantations.' The landing, ihe taking of the Grand 
Baltery, the 'happy harmony between our various officers,' 
Wen disease, reverse, toil and labour, all were signs of 
1 particular Providence working out His great design and 
leading His people into a place of shelter. Thus was 
louisbourg taken 'by means of so small a number, less 
ilun 4,000 land men, unused to war, undisciplined, and 
lliat had never seen a siege in their lives.' ' As it was,' said 
llie preacher, referring to the Treaty of Utrecht, ' one of 
the chief disgraces of Queen Anne's reign to resign this 
sland to the French, it is happily one of the glories of King 
George H's to restore it to the British empire.' The measure 
of joy at the taking of Louisbourg must also have been the 
measure of disappointment at its subsequent retrocession 
by the terms of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Of the two men who led the English to victory on this Subsequent 
memorable occasion. Pepperell was made a baronet — the '^^ZJ'eii 
first colonist to receive that honour: he lived to help his 
Countrymen still further in their struggle with France. 
Through his exertions a royal regiment was raised la 
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America, and the New England shipping yards added a fine 
frigate to the British navy. He died in 1759, holding the 
commistion of Lieutenant-Genera I in the British army. 

Warren, in 1747, took part, as second in command, in 

Anson's naval victory over the French off Cape Finistere, 

and in the same year he was elected member of Pariiamenl 

for Westminster. He died in 1752, at the age of foriy-nine, 

one of the richest commoners in England ; and a monumeni 

to him stands in the north transept of Westminster Abbej. 

It lells that he was a ' Knight of the Bath, a Vice Admiral of 

the Red Squadron of the fleet, and member of the City and 

Liberty of Westminster ' ; but it does not tell how close was 

his sympathy with the English in America, married, as he 

was, to an American lady, and owner of estates in Manhattan 

Island and on the Mohawk river; nor, amid the verbiage rf 

eighteenth- century adulation, is there any mention of the 

part which he took in helping the New England colonists 

to conquer Louisbourg. 

'j'/ie The New Englanders garrisoned Louisbourg for the 

fandefs"^' '^^"^'' P^^t of a year. The soldiers were discontented, with 

irnf-isoii some reason. Their success had brought them little or no 

bour^' profit : they wanted to be back on their farms i the town 

which they occupied was dismantled and insanitary ; pestilence 

broke out, and ' the people died like rotten sheep'.' Shirleif 

came up from Boston to keep the soldiers quiet, but not till 

A'ili<Te.il>y April, 1746, were the colonists relieved by regular troop, 

/™*j"^ sent from Gibraltar. Warren then took sole command for 

a short time, being succeeded by another sailor, Commodorf 

Knowles, 

Shirley intended the capture of Louisbourg to be but 

the beginning of the end, the end being the conquest of 

j'ly/aira- Canada. The French Government, on the other hand, were 

lavJion of determined to recover their fortress. Each was for the time 

cniiai/a. disappointed. In the early months of T746, the coloni«i 

' Qnoteil in Parkman'i A Half Century of Conflkt, vol. ii, p. 16S. 
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dated br their recent and great succeiss, cheerfully answered 

lo ihe call for soldiers to invade Canada. The home 

Government promised eight battalions, and had them ready 

tor embarkation at Portsmouth; the plan of campaign — the 

usual plan of dual invasion by the St. Lawrence and Lake 

Chaniplain— was duly outlined ; Quebec was thrown into 

II state of alarm and hnrried preparation, when, as so often 

before, all came 10 nothing, owing to the shuffling and 

delays of the ministers of the Crown, in this instance the 

incotnpetent Duke of Newcastle. The troops destined for 

.America were diverted to Europe ; one more opportunity 

i-i! lost; one more nail was driven into the coffin of colonial Tktplan 

lojiliy. Realizing, as the autumn of 1746 drew on, that an ""'""'''"' 

invasion of Canada was now out of the question, Shirley 

<5eifmiined to attack the French advanced position at Crown 

foint with the New York and Massachusetts levies; but 

tbis plan, too, was frustrated by news of a coming fleet 

ffom France, and the fears of Quebec were transferred to 

Boston. 

The fleet in question left La Rochelle at midsummer in Failure of 
the year 1746. It consisted of twenty-one ships of war and "jw/(^o„ 
s mimber of transports, carrying 3,000 troops. The whole hythe 
"as under the command of the Due d'Anville. Disaster ^""^ ' 
in the form of tempest and pestilence attended the expedition 
from first to last. The ships were scattered on the ocean, 
and it was not until the end of September that the admiral, 
»ilh three ships, reached Chebucto {now Halifax) harbour. 
Here, while waiting for the rest of the fleet, he died ; and 
the vice-admiral, D'Estournel, arriving immediately after- 
wards, saw no hope for the shattered expedition but to 
'Slum to France. His officers, on the other hand, urged 
in attack on Annapolis, and D'Estournel, in a fit of mortifica- 
tion and mental distress, put an end to his life. The command 
now devolved on the Marquis de la Jonquifere, a naval officer, 
had gone out on board the fleet lo take over the govern- 
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ment of Canada. He waited into October at Chebucto, the 
Acadians brought him provisions, but his men still died 
of disease day by day. He sailed for Annapolis, but 
encountered fresh storms off Cape Sable; and at lengih 
the miserable remains of the fleet made their way back 
to France, the loss of life having been, it was said, 2,500 men. 
In the following year, 1747, La Jonquiere again set out froni 
France in another fleet, but again he failed to reach Canada; 
the ships were encountered and defeated off Cape Finistene 
by Anson and Warren, and the outgoing Governor of Canada 
was carried a prisoner to England, 

The main operations of the war were supplemented bj- 
the usual series of raids from Canada. In the winter of 

1745, Fort Saratoga, thirty-six miles from Albany, was 
attacked and taken by French and Indians from Crown 
Point; the place was btimt, and its inhabitants were carried 
into captivity. It was again reoccupied by the English, 
but in 1747 was evacuated and burnt as indefensible, W 
the disgust of the Five Nation Indians, who looked upon 
the proceeding as evidence of weakness and cowardict 
Another successful French attack was made, in August, 

1746. on Fort Massachusetts, standing on an eastern 
tributary of the Hudson, on the line of communication 
between Albany and the Connecticut river. In short, for 
three years, the borders of New York, Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire were harried by Canadians and Indians, 
using the French fort at Crown Point as their base. 

But the most notable success in this petty warfare was 
achieved on the Acadian frontier. The isthmus of Chignecto, 
which connects the Nova Scotian peninsula with the mainlandr 
was, at the time of D'Anville's expedition, held by a com- 
paratively strong force of Canadians under De Ramesiy. 
Fearing for the safety of Annapolis and the rest of Acadia, 
Shirley sent reinforcements from Massachusetts, consisting 
of some 500 men under Colonel Noble, who in December, 
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1746, reached the Basin of Mines, and occupied the village 
of Grand Prd They were quartered throughout the village, 
taking no sufhcient precautions against surprise ; Ramesay 
therefore, on hearing of the position, determined towards 
the latter end of January to attack them. He had with 
him the best of the Canadian partisan leaders ; and unable, 
owing to an accident, to take personal charge of the expedi- 
lion, he placed the command in the hands of Coulon de 
ViUiers. 

In ihe depth of winter, with sledges and snow-shoes, 
the French set out; they started from the isthmus on 
Jianary 23, on February 10 they were on the outskirts 
of Grand Pr^. Under cover of night, one party and another 
illacked the detached houses in which the English were 
lodged ; Colonel Noble and over seventy of his followers 
*'we killed; sixty were wounded, fifty-four were taken 
prisoners. The rest capitulated, on condition of safe return 

10 Annapolis ; and on February 1 4 they marched out, leaving 
Grand Pr^ in the hands of the French, who in their turn 
shordy afterwards retired to their old position at Chignecto. 

11 was a brilliant feat of arms, but, like most of these border 
iliacks, had no lasting effect. Grand Pr^ was in a few 
weeks' time reoccupied by the English; and not long 
afterwards the French retired from the Acadian frontier 
inio Canada. 

The war, known in history as the War of the Austrian Peace of 
Succession, had brought to none of the combatants much p*^!^/, 
Iwnour or profit. On the continent the Austrians and their 
English aUies met with little success, on the sea the French 
«ere equally unsuccessful. The end was a peace, as between 
England and France, based on the principle of mutual n 
lution, such a peace as left the seeds of future war. Flngland 
E»ve back Louisbourg and Cape Breton Island, France gave 
back Madras, which had surrendered in 1746 to Labour- 
donnais. The treaty contained the somewhat humiliating 
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Louis- provision, that English hoslages should be given to France 
^^if^ until the restitution of Louisbourg had actually taken 

Franee. plaCC. 

In July, 1749, the French re-entered their fortress; and 

in the same year a large body of settlers was sent out by 

the British Government to Chebucto harbour, where the 

Foundalion city of Halifax was founded. The settlement was designed 

of a tfax. ^^ ^^ ^ j^^^j jQ Louisbourg, Its foundation was evidena I 

that the Imjierial Government was at length not wholly 

indifferent to the value of Acadia; and Halifax is 

unique, among English cities in America, in having owed' 

iis origin to the direct action of the Siate. But no founding 

of new lownshipsj we may well imagine, could compensate 

the New Engjanders for losing the fruits of their vicloiyi 

It is said that the first answer of King George II, whui 

pressed to give back Louisbourg to France was that 

The peate belonged not to him hut to the people of Boston, 

£^ij, these were his words, he spoke truly ; the Massachusetti 

and/ram men had won the town, and England gave it away. Yd 

'paint^' °" "° other terms could peace be secured; and it is not 

view. easy to pass a fair criticism on the transaction. Then, 

as now, England had to reckon with conflicting interest! 

within her Empire. Then, as now, she had self-governii? 

colonies which necessarily did not see eye to eye on >1 

points with the mother country. The horizon of N(* 

England was bounded by the Atlantic, and the fate of a bc- 

tory in the East Indies, or even international arrangeraeoH 

on the continent of Europe, were beyond the colonists' kei 

They saw only that their blood and their money had b 

given in vain, and that the fortress, which they had wres 

from France, was hers again. English statesmen, on d 

other hand, looked east as well as west ; and near hoi 

across the Channel, was the spectacle of campaigns tl 

brought more loss than gain. As successful war in Etirof 

had given Acadia to the English, so want of success in d 
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E acted on America. The account was made 
»as struck, and the retrocession of Louisbourg 
I was the price of peace. But it was a heavy price to pay, for 
I it seemed to have been paid by the American colonists 
alone; and, had not another war soon followed, and Louis- 
bourg been again taken by a general whom the Americans 
loved, the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle might have passed into 
history as not merely a disappointment but an irretrievable 
ilisaster. 

French exploration in I^orth America followed, as has Western 
been seen, the line of the lakes and the rivers. From ■^"^'3'- 
Louisiana, in the first half of the eighteenth century, various 
espeditions were made in a westerly direction — up the Red 
Riv«r, the Arkansas, the Missouri, and its tributary the 
Kansas river — the object of the French explorers being 
10 enter into friendly relations with the Comanches and 
"iher Indians of the western plains, and gradually to open 
up trade with New Mexico and the city of Santa F^ ; in 
other words, to reach Spanish America, an object which 
did not commend itself to Spain. 

Before the year 1700, the course of the upper Mississippi 
*is known. Nicolas Perrol, in or about 1685, is said to 
iave estabhshed posts where the river widens out into Lake 
Pepin ; and further north, French coureurs de bois, or 
^agairs, as they began to be called, gained information Ktunultdse 
of the Lake of the Woods, and of the Lac des Assiniboines, ^"^g t 
now Lake Winnipeg. The principal Indian tribes in the ihe iVoaii 
regions of the upper Mississippi were Sioux; and, with "^^^^^^ 
a view to making them friends to France, and penetrating 
through their country to the western sea, the Jesuit traveller 
Charlevoix recommended, in 1723, that a mission should 
be established among ihem. A few years later, in 1727, 
a company was formed for trading in the Sioux country, 
and built a new fort on Lake Pepin called, after the then f"" ^.'*' 
Governor of Canada, Fort Beauharnois. The Sioux, however, cemt/ty. 
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proved intractable neighbours, and ten years later (he fort was 
abandoned. 

In 1728, there was a small French outpost at Nipigon. 
at the western end of Lake Superior, on its northern side- 
where the river Nipigon flows from the lake of the same 
name into Lake Superior. The commander was Pierre 
■. de Varcnnes de la Verendrye, son of a lieutenant of the 
Carignan Regiment, who had settled at and been Governor 
of Three Rivers. As a young man, La Verendrye had 
crossed the sea to fight in the armies of France, and had 
been badly wounded on the field of Malplaquet. He lived 
to leave his name high in the list of western explorers. At 
his distant station on Lake Superior, he heard the stories 
that Indians brought, mixture of fact and fable, of waters 
to the west that led to the long- sought- for sea; he offered 
to follow up the clue, and, with the usual opposition from 
jealous Canadian merchants, and tlie usual barren authoritj' 
from the French Government to explore at his own expense, 
in return for the grant of a monopoly of the fur trade to tbt 
west and north of Lake Superior, he gave the rest of his lift 
to western discovery. 

As the water-parting between the basin of the St, Lawrence 
and that of the Mississippi is hardly marked by any hei^ 
of land, so the divide between the chain of lakes which feed 
the St. Lawrence and the more westerly waters, of whidi 
Lake Winnipeg is the centre, is a slight rise of grounii 
which it is difficult to distinguish on the maps, A lo" 
range of hills runs round the western end of Lake Superior, 
at the highest point not more than 1,000 feet above the 
level of the lake. These uplands separate the tributaries 
of Lake Superior and the St. Lawrence from the feeders of 
Lake Winnipeg. There were two routes across the divider , 
one leaving Lake Superior at Thunder Bay, near the poini 
where Port Arthur now stands, and following for a shiM' 
distance the present line of the Canadian PaciGc Railn^Ji 
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ihe oiher a little further south, leaving the lake at or near 
Pigeon river, and going westward along the present 
boundary line between Canada and the United States. On 
this latter route was the Grand Portage, by which the 
vnyageurs crossed the water-parting at about sixty miles 
distance from Lake Superior, and reached Rainy Lake, 
Rainy Lake drains into the Lake of the Woods, and the 
Lake of the Woods drains into Lake Winnipeg. This 
last great lake, fed by the Saskatchewan, the Assiniboine, 
the Red River, and many other rivers and lakes, finds its 
outlet by the Nelson river to Hudson Bay, and a chain 
of posts carried from Lake Superior to Lake Winnipeg 
would lend to divert the western fur trade from Hudson 
Bay to the St. Lawrence. 

In the summer of 1731, La Verendrye started west by Veren- 
ihe Grand Portage ; and in the next eight or nine years ^^'^ 
established posts along the water line, from Rainy Lake andforts. 
lo where the Saskatchewan river enters Lake Winnipeg 
from the north-west. One of these forts or stations was 
fort La Reine on the Assiniboine river, which formed 
'he starting-point for an advance over the western plains 
through what is now the State of Dakota. In 1743, two 
of his sons made their way from the Assiniboine to the his sous 
Missouri, crossed the latter river, and, traversing the prairies ^^^ ^ 
in a westerl)' and south-westerly direction, reached the country Moun- 
flrained by the tributaries of the Yellowstone river. How """' 
far they went is matter of conjecture, and doubt is thrown 
on iheic claim 10 have been llie first discoverers of the Rocky 
mountains. It is stated that, on January i, 1743, they came 
in sight of high mountains, which are supposed to have been 
the Bighorn range in Wyoming and Montana, an eastern 
buttress of the Rocky mountains, lying in front of the 
Yellowstone National Park ; but no mention is made in 
the story of snowy peaks, such as would indicate discovery 
r of America, The explorers 
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came back in fifteen months' time. Their father died in 1 749, 
and, like other pioneers, ihey reaped but little fruit, in honour 
or in profit, from all their labours. They did not find the 
western sea, ihey possibly did not descry tlie Rocky moun- 
tains ; but to La Verendrye and his sons it must be crediled 
that a new water area in the far west was fully made known 
to the world, and tliat trade routes were opened beyond 
the basin of the St. Lawrence and the basin of the Mississippi, 
reaching to the great Saskatchewan river and to the waters 
which flow into Hudson Bay. 

The Rocky mountains, as we know them, were not known 
in the eighteenth century '. In 1 793 Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
crossed them far in the North, by the line of the Peace rivex- 
and reached the Pacific Ocean on die coast of British ColumbiE*. 
but the full revelation of the main range dates from ihe yet*. 
i8og, when Lewis and Clarke followed the Missouri to it: 
source, and thence made their way over the mountain harriei 
to the western sea. In short, as long as Canada was New 
France, and for years afterwards, it was for trading and for 
colonizing purposes a region of inland waters ; it was noi 
also, as it now is, a land of plains, with a background of 
giant mountains, and behind them the further ocean, Yei 
it was to reach the further ocean that Europeans first came 
into Canada, and the earnest expectation of the earliest ■ 

' In ie^ieys.' American Alias, 177s, the Assmiboils (sic! or Sl.ChutoiM 
liver is prolonged to tlie Pa.i:ilic by a dotted line, entitled the 'Kitafffl 
the West.' Below it a range of mountains Is traced from north toionlt ■ 
with Ihe note, ' Hereabouts are supposed to be the mountains of brigUfl 
stones mentioned in the map of (he Indian Ochagacb.' In Cana'><9 
Travels through North AmerUa in 1766-8, published in 1778, p. Ul.T 

the Rocky mountains 'ire called the sWing Mountains from '-!"■ 

number of chtyslal stones of amazing size wilh which they ai 
and which, when the sun shines full upon tbem, sparkle so ai to 
seen at a very great distance.' Morse s American Geagrapiy, ij. 
shows the Rocky moontains on the map of America. In the teil tb 
are called ' Shining Moontains.' In Arrowsmith's Map of NH* 
America, Liated 1795-6, they are called Stony Mountains. ' '""* 
edition of 181 1 the name ' Rocky Mountains' appears. 
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explorers has in our own time found more than fulfilment 
In a Dominion from sea to sea. 



NoTK. — For the tnbstance of the above chapter, see 
Kingsford's History of Canada, vol. iii ; 
Parkman's a Half Century of Conflict \ 
Sir J. BouRlNOT*s Cape Breton (referred to above on p. 34, note) ; 

and 
Lmisbourg in 1745, ^^ anonymous Lett re (tun habitant de 
Louisbourg^ edited and translated by Professor Wrong, 
(Toronto, 1897). 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE PRELUDE TO THE SEVEN YEARS' WAR 

The fifteen years from the Peace of Aix-Ia-Chapelle in 
1748 lo the Peace of Paris in 1763 include the most stirrinj 
and picturesque times in the history of Canada. Thej vrere 
masculine years, when, in all parts of the world, great mm 
did great things. They were the years when Rrontcalm ami 
Wolfe fought and died on the St. Lawrence; when Robert 
Clive mastered India; when Chatham redeemed E 
from littleness ; and when Frederick of Prussia became known 
for all time as Frederick the Great, by standing grimly four- 
square against the continent of Eurofie in the Seven Yean 
War. 

The Seven Years' War only began in 1756; butbeforethi 
date, before war between France and England had fomisl^ 
been proclaimed, French and English were fighting hard in 
North America. We have the same sphere of war as befbrti 
and in large measure the same plans of campaign, trouble 
and conflict in and on the borders of Acadia, siege and c^ 
ture of Louisbourg, attack up the St. Lawrence agiinrt 
Quebec — at last a successful attack, and prolonged fighting 
along the line of Lakes George and Champtain. The FT** 
Nation Indians played their part in the war, though a mort 
subordinate part than in earlier times ; the cantons moS 
within range of the English remaining under English itStr-- 
ence and being more adroitly managed than in earlier daySi 
while the westernmost tribes, the Senecas, inclined to M 
French side. But a new feature came into the struggle, A 
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esult of the inevitable advance of white men on either side Tht 
n Ihe course of years. The English colonies to the south of colonies 
New York began to take a more active part than formerly in draamitUt 
ronflict with France. The Virginians appeared on the j^,,'^ ^ 
'., and among the Virginians was prominent the name of France. 
George Washington. The great French scheme of holding 
ivers of Nonh America and their basins implied that the 
English colonies should not cross the Alleghany mountains. 
Great schemes never allow for the ordinary every day work 
of nature and man. It was certain that, as the English 
multiplied, they would go further and further afield ; and in 
due time, from Pennsylvania and from Virginia, English 
Irmfcrs and backwoodsmen made their way into the valley of 
the Ohio. 

The Ohio, which La Salle first made known to the world, Tht Ohio. 
S, as has been pointed out, the connecting link on the inner 
line of the North American waterways — starling from the con- 
fines of the St. Lawrence basin near the shores of Lake Erie, 
Snd reaching the Mississippi comparatively low down in its 
Course. The outer line is much more extensive, continuing 
along the great lakes until from Lake Michigan the Mississippi 
'Sreached by the Wisconsin or the Illinois. Along this outer 
line the French had hitherto worked. It took them more 
directly to the far West; and, passing along ii, they only skirted 
instead of traversing the region where the Iroquois were in 
strength ; but, had they allowed the English to lay firm hold 
of the Ohio valley. Canada and Louisiana would have been 
severed, and down the Ohio would have come a challenge lo 
French sovereignty over the West. Thus it was that, in 
the year 1 749, the year after the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
was signed, the Governor of Canada, the JNlarquis de la Galis- 
soni&re, sent one of his officers, Celeron de Bienville, to Celercn de 
register the claims of France to the Ohio river and the lands ^""^'''• 
which it watered and drained. 

Starting up the St. Lawrence from the island of Montreal, 
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Celeron landed on the shores of Lake Erie ; and, making 
a ponage to Lake Chautauqua, reached the head waters of 
the Ohio. Down stream he went, into the Alleghany, down 
the Alleghany to where, meeting the Monongahela, it be- 
comes the Ohio, and down the Ohio to the confluence of the 
Miami river, not far from the site of Cincinnati city. Here 
he left the Ohio, and, ascending the Miami, crossed overland 
to the Maumee river, on which there was a small French 
post. The Maumee flows into the south-western end of 
Lake Erie, and down ils stream he returned to Canada. 

At various points along the route he buried leaden plaies, 
with inscriptions asserting the tide of the King of France lo 
the lands of the Ohio and its tributaries; and he affisd 
to trees ihe arms of France on sheets of tin, to tell all comeni 
that the French were lords of the country. It was time ihai 
some assertion of French claims was made in these regions. 
He found parlies of English traders, as he went, and ihf 
Indians showed no love for France. There had heen for 
some time past a migration of Indians into the Ohio valley. 
Many of the Iroquois had settled there : and if among ihe 
various races, notably among the Delawares, there were 
those whose traditional sympathies were with the owners of 
Canada, there were more who appreciated the present benefit 
of Enghsh trade. Prominent among the friends of the 
English were the Indians of the Miami confederacy, whose 
centre was at Pique Town or Pickawillany on the Miami 
river, 

Celeron came and went. He had made a demonstralion 
on behalf of France, but not a demonstration in force. His 
expedition was memorable as the prelude to coming evenls; 
but no definite action was taken for about three years. I* 
Galissonifere was succeeded as Governor of Canada by the 
Marquis de la Jonquifere ', who died in 1752, and was fot 

' De la JonqQiere had been named Governor of Canada in 1746, iBii 
made two UQsaci:es>rul attempls to reach Quebec, one iii that yat " ' 
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lowed by ihe Marquis Duquesne. Meantime, an Ohio com- TAi OAii 
pany was formed on ihe English side, consisting mainly of """(^"J- 
Virginians, and English traders and emissaries were active 
among the Indians of the Ohio. Yet the English, like the 
French, achieved no tangible results. Pennsylvania and 
Virginia were jealous of each other, and the Legislature in 
each state opposed the Governor. Both Assemblies were 
invited to build a fort at the junction of the Alleghany and 
Motiongahela rivers, which formed the key of the position ; 
hut both refused. 

Thus matters drifted on until, in June, 1752, a French- 
nan, Langlade, came down from the lakes with a band of 
Indian warriors, attacked the Miamis at Pickawillany, took TheFi-tHcli 
Ihe town, and killed its chief— who was known to the French ^J^^*,^'" 
as La Demoiselle, and who was feared by them as a warm ■ 

friend of their English rivals. The place was a centre of 
English trade, there were English traders in it when the 
aitack was made, and this French success was the beginning 
of action, on a larger scale than had hitherto been attempted, 
for the conquest and control of the Ohio valley. 

Founded in 1749, Halifax, on the coast of Nova Scotia, Halifax. 
*as, in 1752, a town of 4,000 inhabitants. Had the setlle- 
fUetit been made thirty years earlier, immediately after the 
Peace of Utrecht instead of after the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the story of Acadia would have been a different and probably 
a happier one. Mascarene at Annapolis, and Shirley at 
Boston, saw the necessity of introducing English settlers into 
the j)eninsula in order to balance the French malcontents, 
and the British Government, when giving back Louisbourg 
to France, recognized at length that steps must be taken to 
strengthen the English hold on Nova Scotia. It was deter- 
mined to recruit the English, or at any rale the Protestant, 
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element in the population from Europe, from the North 
American colonies, and from the ranks of the men who were 

withdrawn from Louisbourg ; and Chebucto harbour on the 
Atlantic coast of the Nova Scolian peninsula was selected 
as the scene of a new township lo be well fortified and 
strongly garrisoned. 
Tkifint Here was created the city of Halifax, called after the Eirl 

Halifax. °^ Halifax, at the time ' First Lord of Trade and Plantatioas.' 
In founding it, the English had regard to the methods bj' 
which ihe French had established their colonies on ihe 
St. Lawrence. Halifax was in its origin a military colonj, 
The- first settlers consisted largely of officers and privates of 
the army and navy, who, when peace was concluded, receivd 
their discharge and who were supplemented by a certain nuni' 
ber of labourers and artizans. Parliament voted £40,000111 
aid of ihe initial expenses. Free passages, free grants of land, 
and the cost of subsistence for a year after landing were 
, provide<i, privileges which secured a considerable number of 

colonists; 1,400 immigrants were landed from the firs: 
batch of transports at Chebucto harbour ', and others fol- 
lowed. A good Governor was appointed. Colonel Edwird 
Carim-aHis. Cornwallis, uncle of Lord Cornwallis who surrendered al 
Yorktown and ruled India. 

Old soldiers do not always make good colonists, and 
Cornwallis wrote home complaining of their want of industry, 
contrasting the English unfavourably with a few Swiss who 
were among the newcomers, and suggesting that an effort 

' It is difficult to make out the numhere. The above figure is gnai 
by Cornwallis in a letter to the Lords of Trade, Jnly 34, 1749 {M 
Mr. Bryinet'3 Catalogue of Canadian Archives, ' Nova Scotia,' p, 141!- 
On the other hand passages were taken for oyer i,soo (p. ij8). Hili- 
burtoD isys, ' in a short time 3,76a adventurers with Ihelr families sw 
entered for embarkation.' Parkman pnU the number at abont i,iM. 
inclnding women and children, Kingsford at 1,176 settlers with UKii j 
families. Failiameot for some years continued to make aniiDalgnoI' | 
1 Scotia, ' which collected snms, sip I 
n of £415,584 I41. Ili' I 
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should be made to introduce Protestant emigrants from Tie 
Germany. According!), Gcnozn Lutherans were brought ^""g'" 
over through an agent at Rotterdam, the majority of whom stlthnm 
were, in 1753, planted out at Lunenburg, a little to the 
south-west of Halifax, on the same side of the peninsula. 
Thus the outer margin of Nova Scotia was being sparsely 
colonized with English, Swiss, and German Protestants, while 
on the side towards the mainland, along the shores of the 
Bay of Fundy, the Roman Catholic Acadians remained 
French in heart and sympathies, 

For three years following the Peace of Ais- la-Chapel le, The com 
ihe French and English commissioners, appointed to deter- ^'^"^^ 
mine the limits of the French and English possessions in limits of 
North America, wrangled at Paris, William Shirley being one ■^™'"''- 
of the English delegates ; but they never came to any con- 
clusion. The French now refused even 10 concede that the 
"hole of the Acadian peninsula belonged to England, and 
wished to confine English sovereignty to its southern coasts. 
The)' were in fact resolved by biuff or by force either to regain 
Acadia, or, in default of attaining that object, to make its 
Condition one of permanent insecurity and unrest. As related Deiigns of 
'n the last chapter ', immediately after the Peace of Utrecht '^^^^^^ 
'he intention of the French Government had been to trans- 
|)lant the Acadians to French soil, to Cape Breton Island 
and to Prince Edward Island, then known as lie St. Jean. 
t'or this policy they subsequently substituted the more 
dangerous plan of not removing the Acadians, but encourag- 
; them to consider themselves still as French subjects 
vihile remaining under the Brilish flag. Afler the Peace of 
Aix- la-Chape lie was signed, however, they reverted lo their 
project of iransplantalion, finding that the British Government 
: resolved no longer lo treat their subjects in Acadia 
as neutrals, and realizing that the Governor had now force 
t bis back. 

' See above, p. 193. 
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Posiiioii The Acau!i-"_ios claimed to be exempt from bearing arms 

AK^iaii! '" defence of the^ :_COiinti'y s.o/l.ihsi- ..uun (ry's rulers, in other 

words against the French and the Indian allies of the French. 

Theywere not free agents; they were terrorized by the French 

Government and ihe French priests, notorious among uhom 

twas a ruffian named Le Loutre, Vicar-General of Acadia. 
Spiritual excommunication and Indian hostility threatened 
them, if they acted with loyally to the British King, whose 
subjects they had been for nearly forty years. How faithless 
and unscrupulous was the policy of the French is abundantly 
shown by official dispatches, proving that the Canadian 
Governor, La Jonquifere, with the sanction of the French 
Government at home, accepted and endorsed Le Loulrf's 
villainous schemes for preventing the Acadians from taking 
the full oaih of allegiance, and for instigating the Indians of 
Atiiiuili the peninsula to murder the English settlers. Cornn*ailis 
waiUs^ treated the Acadians with kindly firmness. Some of them 
asked to be allowed to leave the country, and he promisfd 
permission to those who should obtain passports, when peacf 
and tranquillity were restored. For the moment he declined 
to allow them to cross the frontier, as it would mean sending 
them among French and Indians, who would compel them to 
bear arms against the English Government. 

The frontier, as far as any line was provisionally recogt 

was a httle stream on the isthmus of Chignecto. On tb* 

mainland side the French had occupied a hill called Beaurf- 

Beauhassin jour, on the Nova Scotian side was the village of Beauhassin. 

"^English I" April, 1750, Cornwallis sent a force of some 400 

treitps. under Major Lawrence to occupy a position at or 

Beauhassin, and to guard Ihe isthmus. On his arrival, 
Lawrence found Beauhassin in flames. Le Loutre and his 
Indians had set fire to the place, and compelled the hapless 
» residents to cross over to the French lines. The English 
left, but returned in September in stronger force ; their landing 
was disputed by Le Loutre's savages, who were driven o£^ 
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and a fort was built and garrisoned, called after the name of Fort 
ihe commander, Fort Lawrence. 

French and English now faced each other across a narrow 
stream, the French completed their fort al Beaus^jour, and 
the temper of Le Loulre's Indians was shown by a horrible 
incident, the murder of an English officer, Captain Howe. Munkruf 
Howe had gone out in answer to a flag of truce, which ''^P'"-'" 
appeared from the French lines ; but the bearer of the white 
flag was an Indian disguised in French uniform, who lured 
the Englishman into an ambush, where he was mortally 
wounded. The French themselves attributed this act of 
wanton wickedness to Le Loutre. 

In 1752 Cornwallis returned to England, and was succeeded 
as Governor of Acadia by Colonel Hopson, who had been in 
command at Louisfaourg, when that town was given back to 
Prance ; the latter was, in the autumn of i J53, succeeded by 
Colonel Lawrence. The Acadian population, which in 1749 Colonel 
numbered between 12,000 and 13,000 souls, five years later ^^'""'"" 
Was reduced to little more than 9,000. The emigration A<adiaM 
which caused the reduction in numbers was largely the result '"".f"^'*"' 
of a French terror, and on the mainland, or in the !le St, 
Jean, the unfortunate emigrants endured misery unknown in 
their old homes in Acadia. Those who find in the subsequent 
rooting up of Acadian settlement an instance of English 
cruelty with little parallel in history, wotild do well to re- 
member that the process had already been going on at the 
hands of the French ; and the lot of the Acadians under 
the French flag was in no wise preferable to the fortunes of 
those who were carried, as it were, into captivity in the English 
colonies . 

The catastrophe, of which so much has been made in 
prose and verse, happened in the year 1755. It was not 
an isolated incident, but part of a general plan— which for the 
time miscarried — of breaking the French power in North 
America. The commandant of the French fort at Beau- 
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De Vtrgor. s^jour was De Vergor, son of Ducbambon who surrendered 

Louisbourg in 1745. He owed his position to Bigot, the 

notorious Intendant of Canada. By his side, and with as 

much or more authority, was Le Loutre, the evil genius of 

Acadia. The French contemplated attack on the English : 

Lawrence, in communication with Shirley, determined 10 

forestall them. Some two thousand men came up from 

Massachusetts, enlisted under John Winslow — a name wiiich 

New Englanders honoured — and, landing at the isthmus early 

in June, joined the English garrison at Fort Lawrence, the 

Sumnder whole force being under Colonel Monckton. In a few dajs' 

"t'^ .f , 'ife the bombardment of the French fort began ; but, before 

Bemtsi- there had been any serious fighting, De Vergor surrendered. 

jour. -p^jg garrison marched out with t!ie honours of war, and Foti 

Beausdjour was renamed Fort Cumberland. 

This success was speedily followed by the capitulation of 

another French fort at Bale Verte, at the northern end of the 

isthmus, and by the evacuation of a post on the mainland, i\ 

The the mouth of the river St. John. The whole of Acadii 

J^ench Qu [jqjj, gj^j^g ^f ijig jathmus thus passed into English hands. 

from De Vergor some time afterwards was put on trial at Quebec 

Acadia. j-Qj. jjij^ feeble and incapable conduct, but influential friends 

procured his acquittal; and he remained in Canada to earn 

further obloquy, as commandant of the French outpost which 

was surprised by Wolfe in his memorable climb by night op 

to the Plains of Abraham '. Le Loutre disappeared from the 

End of scene of his wickedness in North America. He fled in 

Le Loutre. (jjsgQJsg (q Quebec, and, sailing for France, was taken 

prisoner and spent eight years in captivity in the island of 

Jersey. He seems to have died in his bed in France— 1 

better fate than he deserved. 

Thetxpul- The victory of the English arms was followed by iht 

^AciMans r'cmoval of the bulk of the Acadian population from Acadii. 

This policy had been determined upon as the only practicable 

' See below, pp. 306, 307. 
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ajternative to unqualified obedience. Such obedience, until 
it was too late and the die had already been cast, the 
Acadians refused to give. They would not swear heart- 
whole allegiance to King George ; they had abetted his 
enemies year after year ; many of them ha<l actually borne 
arms against the English ; and with Louisbourg in threaten- 
ing strength in the immediate neighbourhood, with manifold 
other difficulties to face — for before the actual expulsion 
Braddock's defeat and death on the Monongahela river had 
occurred— it was absolutely necessary for the English authori- 
ties to make the Nova Scotian peninsula permanently safe. 
The time to strike was while there was an adequate force on 
the spot, and before the Massachusetts contingent returned to 
Boston. 

Sternly and relendessly Governor Lawrence took his 
measures; at Beaubassin, at Annapolis, round the shores 
of the Basin of Mines, where the most pleasing features of 
Acadian settlement were to be found, the majority of able- 
bodied men were secured ; and, as the transports came up, 
groups of peasants were carried off to other lands. In the 
actual work of expulsion, no unnecessary harshness appears 
to have been used ; families were as a rule kept together, and 
went out hand in hand into exile ; but they were taken, an 
ignorant and bewildered crowd, from the homes of their 
childhood, and were transported, helpless and hopeless, to 
distant countries, where there was another religion and 
another race. The pity of it was that, after forty years of 
so-called English government, the Acadians never believed 
that that Government, when it threatened or decreed, would 
he as good as its word. When therefore the blow came, it 
stunned a people who had been bred in the belief that much 
would be said and nothing would be done. 

Some 6,000 in all were removed, out of a total population xht 
of a little over 9,000. Of these, over 3,000 had had their """^^^ 
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^H were dwellers in ihe village and district of Grand Pr^. The 

^^p others came from the isthmus', or from Annapolis. Thejr 

were dispersed abroad among the English colonies in North 
America, from Massachusetts southwards ; but the colonies 
were not all willing to receive them, and from Virginia and 
Tkiirjaie. South Carolina many were sent on to England. Some, it is 
said, found their way to Louisiana, while of those who had 
escaped transportation a certain number took refuge al 
Quebec. A considerable remnant was left behind in Acadia, 
and some of the exiles ' wandered back to their native land lo 
die in its bosom ' ' ; but those who were left behind in 
Acadia, and those who returned, were not enough lo leaven 
to any great extent the fuiure history of the peninsula. 
JJiffii-eni What judgment may fairly be passed upon this measure 

i-inHi fl! /<j qj- ejjpuisionf The traditional view has been that the 

Ini peluy of '^ 

txpiiision. removal of the Acadians from Acadia was an injustice and 
a crime — an arbitrary and cruel act, parallel on a smalltr 
scale to the earlier expulsion of the Huguenots from FraDCe. 
According to this view the English were oppressors, rooi- 
ing out and carrying captive a harmless and innocent 
peasantry — 

n like li 
eatth bn 

Longfellow has given us this picture in Evangeline, and it has 
been drawn in similar outlines by various hands. In the 
foreground are bands of terror-stricken peasants, driven on 
board ship amid mourning and lamentation. In the bad- 
ground are burning homesteads, emptiness where there had 
been plenty, desolation where yesterday the children played, 
A different view is given by later writers who have more 
closely tested the facis. Their conclusion is that the expnl-' 
sion of the Acadians, stern and even cruel as it was, wM 
more or jess a political necessity ; that the Acadians tbem- 



n Longfellow's Evangelin, 
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selves were sinners as well as sinned against ; and that they 
were sinned against more by men of their own race and 
religion than by the English. 

This latter view is probably nearer the truth. There is 
ilways, especially in England, a tendency to sympathize 
unreasonably with the weak against the strong, and, when 
severe measures are taken, to condemn those measures 
almost unheard. The Acadians, in their primitive agricul- 
tural life, in their farms gathered round the village church, 
were picturesque objects of sympathy ; and, whenever a fine 
or a punishment is inflicted on a whole district or on, 
a whole community, the innocent no doubt suffer with the 
guilty. But there are conditions under which no lasting 
effect can be produced without collective dealing, and the 
Acadians were not transported beyond the sea until for many 
years half-measures had been tried, and tried in vain. These 
farmers had been gently treated under English rule ; many 
of them had been born and brought up under it ; a large 
proportion of their number had requited the treatment by 
actively abetting or tacitly conniving at the unceasing petty 
warfare, by which French borderers and Indian savages year 
after year took English lives and pillaged English homes. 
Was it unreasonable that, if they would not be loyal subjects 
in Acadia, they should be moved elsewhere, and that, instead 
of being sent to increase the hostile population of Canada, 
ihey should be dispersed among the British colonies on the 
North American coast ? 

It must be remembered that the tale of their suflTerings 
has probably not been minimized. French writers would 
naturally exaggerate what actually occurred, and American 
Iccounts, until recent years, would not be hkely to be unduly 
(riendly to England. It must be remembered, too, that half 
Kmany as were transported by the English had already been 
induced or forced by the Frertch to emigrate to their pos- 
Kssions ; and we have it on French evidence that those who, 
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rwhen the sentence of expatriation was passed, took refuge in 
Canada, suffered as much as or more than their compatriots 
suffered in the English colonies. 
TYiii It is difficult to blame Colonel Lawrence for the step 

'^iT" which he took under the conditions of the time and place. 

catastrophe. On the Other hand, it is difficult to believe that the Acadians 
fully deserved their doom. The responsibility for the whole- 
sale misery, in which a small community was involved, 
must be shared between the French Government and 
agents on the one hand, notably the priests, and on [be 
other the British Government in earlier years. Had tbt' 
French been loyal to the terms of the Treaty of Utrechi, 
had they ceased to instil the spirit of disaffection 
minds of men who were no longer their subjects, had the]' 
discountenanced instead of encouraging acts of barbarit)', 
had they not made religion a cloak for maliciousness, and 
used the ministers of religion as polidcal agitators of lliB 
worst and most unscrupulous type, Acadia and the Acadian! 
would have prospered under the British Government as 
Canada and the Canadians prospered in after years. Again 
if, when Acadia was ceded by the treaty, Great Britain 
had recognized her responsibilities, had given adequate pro- 
tection and enforced the law, loyalty and obedience woold 
have brought happiness in its train, and a generation would 
have grown up not attempting the impossible task of servii? 
two masters. The true verdict of history on the melancholy 
episode is this. The misery which befel the Acadians 
the result of not using force at the right time, and of the ev3 
potency of priestcraft, 
French Before Acadia had been depopulated, much had happened 

^Zkedln' '" t^^ ^^^'' Always unready, the English colonies let slip 
the route the opportunity of occupying the upper valley of the OWft 
^Z^t ' and the French seized the opening which their 
lakes to the might have closed. Early in 1753, the Canadian Governor, 
'"' Duquesne, sent a force of considerable strength under aa 
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old and tried officer, Marin, to eaiablish communication 
between the great lakes and the Ohio, and to hold the 
route by a chain of forts. Launched upon Lake Erie, 
Marin and his men he!d their way past tlie point where 
Celeron had landed ; and, instead of taking the portage lo 
Chautauqua, disembarked further along the southern shore of 
(he lake at Presque lie, where the town of Erie now stands. 
Here a fort was built, and a road cut southwards through the 
woods for about at miles to the Rivifere aux Bceufs. This 
stream, now known as French Creek, flows into the Alle- 
ghany river, and is navigable for canoes when the water is 
high. Where the road struck the river a second fort was 
tiuilt, called Fort Le Bceuf. Thus the way was cleared from 
the lakes to the sources of the Ohio, and either end of the 
portage was guarded by a blockhouse. 

So far the enterprise had succeeded, and success had pro- 
duced the usual effect upon the wavering Indian mind, 
inclining the tribes of the Ohio lo the side which took the 
iniiiaiive and gave outward and visible signs of strength. 
But the French were only at the outset of their enterprise. Distress of 
As the year wore on, their ranks were thinned by disease ; "" French. 
iheir commander, Marin, died ; and, when winter came, but 
three hundred men were left to hold the forts on Lake Erie 
and French Creek. The intention had been to push down 
the latter river, and, where it joined the Alleghany, to build 
a third fort. This fort in turn was to be a starting-point for 
a further advance lo the main objective, the junction of the 
Alleghany and the IMonongahela rivers. 

All through early Canadian history, we find the clue to the The routes 
various movements on either side is studying the waterways. " " '"' 
As in the centre of the two conflicting lines of advance, the 
English moved up the Hudson and the French up the Riche- 
lieu, to find their battleground on Lakes George and Champ- 
lain, so further to the west, in the region of the Ohio, the 
Alleghany and its feeders brought the French down from 
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Canada, while the English moved north along the line of the 

Monongahela and iis tributary the Youghiogany. These 
streams take their rise amid the parallel ranges of the Alle- 
ghanies, in that border country of the three States of Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania, which was the scene of the 
hardest fighting between North and South in the American 
Civil War. Near where the Monongahela starts on its 
northern course to the Ohio, but divided by mountains, i." 
the source of the northern branch of the Potomac, whicli 
runs into the Atlantic. This latter river flows at first north- 
east between two mountain ranges : and, where it turns 10 
the east, cutting its way through the hills, a small stream, 
known as Wills Creek, joins it from the north. At this 
point was a station of the Ohio Company, shortly afier«'ards 
called Fort Cumberland, after the English duke. This was 
the base of the Briush advance ; but mountains had 10 be 
crossed to reach the Monongahela valley; it was easier 10 
come down from Canada to the Ohio than to march upon ii 
from the Adantic side. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia, in the year 1753, 
' the titular Governor being in England, was Robert Dinwiddle, 
a cross-grained Scotchman. He had none of the arts of 
popularity, but none the less was a watchful guardian of his 
country's interests. Like William Shirley in Massachusetts, 
he was a determined opponent of French pretensions; bui 
he was less tactful than Shirley in managing a colonial Legis- 
lature, and less happily placed, in that the Legislatures of the 
southern provinces were far behind the New Flnglanders in 
public spirit. Hearing of the French advance from Lake 
Erie, he lost no time in making a counter claim, and seni 
a messenger to Fort Le Bceuf to warn off foreign trespassers 
from what he conceived to be the domain of the King of 
England. The messenger was George Washington, jusi 
come to man's estate. 

In November, 1753, Washington left Wills Creek, io 
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January, 1754, he returned to Virginia, having in the depth 
of winter traversed the frost-bound backwoods, and risked 
hia life in crossing the Alleghany river. His journey in 
either direction took him by the old Indian town of Venango, 
at the confluence of the French Creek with the Alleghany, 
where there had been an English trading house : this was 
now occupied by a French outpost. There could be no doubt 
ihat ihe Governor of Canada intended to be master of the 
Ohio. Still the British colonies remained apathetic or half- Apaihy 
hearted. Virginia voted £10,000; North Carolina S^^^ ^^J^^,^ 
some money; a handful of troops in Imperial pay was placed eolmiies. 
at Dinwiddle's disposal ; but the money and the men were 
utterly inadequate 10 the occasion, and Pennsylvania, the 
state which, wilh Virginia, was most concerned, did nothing 
at all. For Pennsylvania was the home of Quakers and 
Germans, the former averse to war on principle, the latter 
indifferent to the conflicting claims of alien races. 

The crisis came on apace. In February, 1754, a month 
after Washington's return, Dinwiddle sent a small detach- 
ment over the mountains to build a fort at the junction of the 
Monongahela and Alleghan)'. Wliile the work was in hand, 
a strong Canadian force came down in April from the north 
and overpowered the Virginians. A fort was built, but it 
was a French fort, and became memorable in history under 
the name of Fort Duquesne. Dinwiddle determined to drive The 
the French back, if possible, from this new position, and he f'^^f^ 
set Washington 10 the task — impossible to perform with the Dui/ufsm. 
only available troops, amounting to 300 or 400 men. 

From Wilis Creek to Fort Duquesne was a distance of 120 Washing- 
lo 140 miles, wilh two ranges of mountains to be crossed, t""""'"'^' 
before half the journey was accomplished, and the Monon- Duqiiinir 
gahela reached. Making a road over the first range, the 
1 range of the Alleghanies, Washington, about the end 
of May, reached open ground known as the Great Meadows, 
having still in front of him the Laurel hills, through which 
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the two branches of the Monongahela find their way to the 
Ohio. A few miles further on, guided by Indian scouts, he 
surprised an advance party sent out from Fort Duquesne, 
Dcaihof and killed iheir commander, Jumonville. Assassination 
ml'l'e"' ^^'^^ '''^ term which the French applied to the death of this 
officer, claiming that he was the peaceful bearer of a sum- 
mons to the English to retire from the land j but there is no 
reason to doubt that Washington was justified in using force, 
and that the Frenchman was killed in fair fight. Retumiog 
10 his camp, and entrenching it under the suitable name of 
Fort Necessity, the English commander awaited a counier 
attack. Small reinforcements reached him, and he pushed 
on over the Laurel ridge ; but, hearing that the French were 
advancing in force, fell back again to Fort Necessilj. 
Stronger in numbers, the French, from their base at Fori 
Duquesne, marched forward under JumonviUe's brother. 
Surrender Coulon de Villiers; and, after a nine hours' fight. Fort Neces- 
%e(essiiy siiy surrendered ; the English, under the terms of the surreD- 
and reireai der, retreated across the Alleghanies, and the French relumed 
mgton. 'n triumph to Fort Duquesne. For the time, they, were 
beyond dispute masters of the Ohio valley, and the young 
Virginian, whose name now stands first in the great history 
of the United States of America, crawled back over the 
mountains, defeated and undone. 

American history is great as a whole, but the back records 
of its component parts are full of what is mean and con- 
temptible. We are accustomed, in the chronicles of the 
English race, to trace the errors of its rulers, and to find 
them put right by the good sense and strong character of 
the people ; but, if we turn to the provincial annals of tlw 
American States, when the fate of the continent seemed to be 
trembling in the balance, the rulers sent out from home mufl 
be credited with patriotism and some measure of foresigbt, 
while the peoples were or appeared to be selfish and blind. 
New England alone stands out in a brighter light, ready w 
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sacrifice money and men in ihe national cause. With the 
enemy on their borders, the New Englanders knew what the 
danger was ; further south Ihe Alleghany mountains bounded 
the horizon of the colonists. Stale Assemblies squabbled 
with their Governors, each little province was passively in- 
different to or actively jealous of its neighbour, aU alike were 
with good reason suspicious of the mother country ; while on 
the other side the fighting strength of Canada, centralized 
imder a despotic Government, one in aim and sympathy, was 
menacing and dangerous out of all proportion to the re- 
sources of the country or the numbers of its people. 

Yet some attempt had been made at concerted action on MeveiatiU , 
ihe part of the English colonies. It emanated from the unhmef 
Government at home. In September, 1753, the Lords of iAcEngUak^ 
Trade wrote round to the Governors of the various North 
American provinces, directing them to invite their respective 
Legislatures 10 adopt a uniform policy towards the Indians. 
In consequence, a conference was held at Albany, at which 
seven of the colonies were represented — Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland. The Commissioners met repre- 
sentatives of Ihe Five Nation Indians, whose hereditary 
ffiendship for the English cause was fast turning into hatred 
and contempt. They pacified the angry Indians to some 
Client, and renewed the old covenant of friendship, then 
turned to constitution-making, at the instance of Franklin, 
one of the Commissioners from Pennsylvania. 

Franklin had a scheme for North American union, com- Fmnklia 
prising a President appointed by the Crown, and a general ■"^^""'■ 
Council elected by the taxpayers of the colonies, the number 
of representatives of each colony to be determined by ihe 
amount of taxes paid. Plenary powers were to be given 10 
the President and Council, including even power to make 
*ar and peace. Had the scheme been carried out, North 
America would have become one great self-governing colony. 
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in some respects more independent, in others more restricted 
than the self-governing colonies of Great Britain at ihe 
present day. Franklin's proposals, though his fellow com- 
atfted. tnissioners were inclined to approve ihem, pleased neither 
the colonies nor the mother country. They were premature. 
The colonies were loo jealous of their local liberties to 
accept the scheme. The mother country still distrusied 
the colonies, and dreaded the strength which union would 
bring. Moreover, the immediate necessity was united action, 
not constitutional change. The French must first be driven 
back; and with this object Dinwiddie made an earnest 
appea! to the ministry in England. 

The appeal was not made in vain; two regiments of 

infanlry, the 44lh and 48lh, now the Essex and Northamplon 

regiments, were ordered to embark for Virginia, and sailed 

from Cork in January, 1755, with Major-General Braddock 

, r/ in command. The French Goverimieni, taking alarm, 

E^land ^^^^'^^^ out 3,000 men under Baron Dieskau, a German 

aitd/rom serving in the French army ; and at the beginning of May, 

rame. 1^53, eighteen French ships sailed from Brest carrying w 

Canada the troops and their commander, and taking out ai 

the same time a new Governor-General, the Marquis de 

Tht Vaudreuil. Most of the vessels reached their destination in 

'midihe safety; but two, the Alcide and Lys, were intercepted by 

•Lyi' in- the English Admiral Boscawen, off the coast of Newfoundland, 

Admiral '"^'^ ^^^^ '''^' ^^^ compelled to surrender'. There was 

Boscaiven. still Supposed 10 be peace between Great Britain and France, 

but the backwoods of America and the waters of the Atlantic 

echoed to the sounds of war. 

Sckeiiu of At four points, according to the English plan of campaign 

flti^^f'"'* Canada was to be threatened and the French advance was lo 

againsi be cheeked. Braddock, with his two Englisii regiments, was 

Catta<ta. ,q [„arcli on Fort Duquesne. From Albany the second and 
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Uie third expeditions were to start. One, marching due north, 
was lo master Crown Point on Lake Champlain ; the other, 
taking the route of the Five Nation cantons, and having 
for its advanced base Oswego on Lake Ontario, was to reduce 
the French fort at Niagara. The fourth effort was to be 
made in Acadia. This last enterprise proved successful, as 
has already been seen, Shirley having previously prepared the 
■way by building a fort on the mainland behind the peninsula, 
ol the ponage between the Kennebec and the Chaudifere rivers. 
What fate befell the other expeditions must now be told. 

History has been unkind to General Braddock. His Gen 
name is associated for ever with a great disaster in North ■^™ 
America, as the name of Wolfe is linked to a crowning 
victory. Like Wolfe, Braddock was mortally wounded on 
ihe field of battle ; he was defeated, and obloquy was heaped 
on his name. Wolfe triumphed, and all men spoke well 
of him. The accounts of Braddock are largely derived from 
the spiteful gossip collected by Horace Waipole, and from the 
writings of Franklin^ never a lover of the mother country, 
and, after the War of Independence, glad, like others of his 
countrymen, to throw the blame of an English defeat upon 
a commander sent out from England, We have a portrait 
given us of a brutal, blustering, and incompetent soldier, 
a man of coarse habits and broken fortunes, with little to 
recommend him but personal honesty and courage. ' Braddock 
is a very Iroquois in disposition ',' writes Horace Waipole. 
Before the fatal battle the same writer tells us in the same 
letter, ' the duke (of Cumberland) is much dissatisfied at the 
slowness of General Braddock, who does not march as if he 
was at all impatient to be scalped.' After the disaster he 
writes, ' Braddock's defeat still remains in the situation of 
the longest battle that ever was fought with nobody'.' The 

' Itllcri of Horace WalpoU (Bohn's ed., 1861), »ol, ii, p. 459 (Letter 
of Abb- as. "7?Sl- 
I Ibid., p. 473 (.Letter of Sept, 30, 1755). 
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Braddacks of England, with all their faiHiigs. have deserved 
better of their country than the Horace Walpoles. 

Born in 1695, the son of an officer in the Coldstream 
Guards, and an officer of the Guards himself, he was sixty 
years old when sent out to America by the Duke of 
Cumberland. He had the reputation of being a very severe 
disciplinarian, and yet we have Walpole's own admission ihal 
while serving at Gibraltar, ' he made himself adored '.' He 
was criticized by Franklin as being too self-confident, and as 
having too high an opinion of European as compared niih 
colonial troops ; but, on the other hand, the scanty colonial 
levies which reached him had not shown high fighiing 
qualities, and his care for transport and supplies, togelher 
with his anxiety to conciliate and use the Indians on the line 
of march, were evidence of prudence and military forethougbl. 
Burke wrote of him as ' abounding too much in his own 
sense for the degree of military knowledge he possessed''; 
but probably Wolfe's judgement upon him was sound, that 
' though not a master of the difficult art of war, he was yet 
a man of sense and courage ',' and we may reasonably infer 
that the shortcomings of the colonists were unjustly visited 
on his head. 

Late in February, 1755, the English troops and their 
commander reached Hampton in Virginia, at the entrance of 
Chesapeake Bay. In due course they were sent up the 
Potomac to Alexandria, where in April Braddock met the 
Governors of the various colonies, including Shirley, and 
settled with them the plan of campaign. He himself pre- 
pared to march on Fort Duquesne by the route which 
Washington had taken, but found endless difficulty in obiain- 
ing horses, wagons, and supplies. Virginia and Pennsylvania 
were still half-hearted, and inclined to think that the danger 

' Ldlters ofHeract Walpoli, p. <6i (Letter of Aug. 38, JjJi). 

' Annual Register, 1 758, p. 4. | 

' Wriglw's Life of Wolfe, p. 324. 
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of French invasion was a scare created in the interests of the 
Ohio Company. It was not the first time, and not the laat, 
that a real crisis has been interpreted as the work of a design- 
ing few. However, a base was established, as before, at 
Fort Cumberland on Wilis Creek, and early in June the 
march began. 

The force consisted of about z,ooo men, 1,350 of ■whom 
belonged to the two regiments of the line. There were 
some 250 Virginia rangers, and the rest were detachments 
from New York, Maryland, and the Carolinas. The troops 
were formed in two brigades, under Sir Peter Halkett and 
Colonel Dunbar. Washington, ill with fever, was attached to 
Braddock's staff, by the General's own request. Steadily and 
well the advance on Fort Duquesne was made j a road was 
cleared ihrough forests and over mountains ; and every 
precaution was taken ag.iinst surprise. But progress was 
inevitably slow ; and, at a distance of forty miles from 
Fort Cumberland, Braddock, on Washington's advice, resolved 
to push forward with the larger half of his troops, leaving 
the remainder with the heavy baggage to follow under charge 
of Colonel Dunbar, The object was to reach Fort Duquesne 
before reinforcements could arrive from Canada. 

At the end of the first week in July, Braddock was eight 
miles distant from the French fort, at a point where a little 
stream, called Turtle Creek, Rows into the Monongahela. 
He was on the same side of the latter river as the fort, which 
stood on the right bank of the Monongahela, in the angle 
which it forms with the Alleghany ; but the direct route 
passed through country suitable for ambuscade; and he 
therefore resolved to make a short detour, crossing the 
Monongahela, and recrossing it lower down the stream. On The fight 
]aly 9, the movement was successfully carried out ; no ^j,^^, 
opposition at either ford being offered by the enemy. The gahela. 
troops moved on ; and, early in the afternoon, at a little 
distance from the river, as the line of march crossed a shallow 
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Torest-clad ravine, there was a sudden check ; a. French officer 
sprang out in front of the advancing column, and forth' 
with, in a moment, at his signal, the thickets were alive 
with foes. 

The scene which followed was one not uncommon in the 
story of colonial warfare. The first attack was answered bj 
artillery fire ; the French commander, De Beaujeu, was killed, 
and many of the Canadians fled. But the majority of lie 
enemy, with whom the English had to deal, were Indians, 
who dispersed on this side and on that, hiding behind trses, 
and attacking either flank of the column, active and noisy 

Jieui e/tkt out of all proportion to their numbers. The English vw- 
"P" ■ guard fell back, the supports crowded up, the redcoaled 
soldiers stood in close formation, an easy mark for ihe 
invisible foe. They fired at nothing, for nothing could be 
seen; all around was a hideous din, from every side came 
bullets dealing death. The men were bewildered, the 
ammunition began to fail, confusion lumed into panic, 
and, when at length the order for retreat was given, there 
was a headlong flight, 

Hraddock The survivors rushed across the river, taking with them ihe 

weiinded General mortally wounded; no stand was made at the first 
crossing or at the second; and when, in about two days' 
lime, the fugitives reached Dunbar's camp, many miles 
distant, they found panic prevailing there also. The reireat 
was continued to Fort Cumberland, stores, guns, and wagons 
being abandoned ; and not many days after Fort Cumberland 
had been reached, Dunbar marched off with the remains of 
ihe regular troops to Philadelphia, 

Braddock had shown conspicuous bravery, if not 
spicuous judgment, on the battlefield. He was 

Deaih of through the lungs as the retreat began, and bade his nteB 

''° "" ■ leave him where he fell. They carried him, however, front] 

the fight; and for four days he lingered, reaching Dunbi/i 

camp, and dying at Great Meadows on July 13. Of i,i(io 
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British and colonial officers and men who took part in the 
battle, nearly 900 were killed or wounded. Those who 
escaped, escaped with their Sives aione. On the French side 
ilie numbers engaged appear not to have exceeded 900, 
three-fourths of whom were Indians. The English force 
included over 1,200 regulars; the battle therefore resulted in 
a crushing defeat of troops of the line by a smaller number 
of Indians, with a sprinkling of Frenchmen and Canadians, 
led by French officers. 

The disaster was attributed to the incompetence of the Blame/or 
General, and the bad quality of the regular troops; it was 
said that the few Virginians who were present fought well, in 
contrast to their Engiish comrades ; that, knowing bush 
(idling, and taking cover, they were driven into the open 
by Braddock, only to be shot down like the rest. These 
accounts must be taken with reserve ; the testimony of 
Washington and others was prejudiced in favour of the 
colonial and against the British soldier ; Braddock did not 
live to give his own version of the matter ; and the two 
regular regiments, having been brought up to strength since 
tbeir arrival in America, included many colonists in their 
rinks. Yet it must be supposed that, as ihe column neared 
its destination unopposed, there was some slackening of 
precaution, for which the General must be held to blame ; 
while Wolfe set down the defeat to the bad conduct of the 
infantry, writing in strong terms of the want of military train- 
ing in the English army, as compared with the armies of the 

But, even if the defeat and rout on the Monongahela was Badien- 
(iae to the shortcomings of the English troops and their ^^^^^J 
L'Ommander, we may well ask why troops from the mother VirgiHia 
country were needed to protect the frontiers of the two iyi„g„ia. 
strong colonies of Virginia and Pennsylvania. The whole 
■ ttory shows these colonies in the worst possible light. They 
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had ample warning of the importance of securing Fort Du- 
quesne ; they allowed it to fall into the hands of the French ; 
they threw on the mother country the onus of recovering it : 
they hindered Braddock rather than helped him; and, when 
he failed, they debited him and his men with the whole 
blame of failure. It was not wonderful that soldiers fresh 
from England should he stampeded at their first venture in 
forest warfare, but it was wonderful that the men on (he 
spot should be so utterly indifferent to the calls, hoth of 
patriotism and of self-interest, as to contribute to tlie 
disaster, 
r Bad as was the failure, it was a blessing in disguise. The 
colonies concerned were for a time left to bear their own 
burdens ; French and Indians harried their frontiers ; home- 
steads and villages were burnt ; women and children were 
butchered or carried into captivity. While sleek Quakers and 
garrulous Assembly men prated of peace and local liberlies, 
the outlying settlements were given over to fire and sword; 
until the southern colonists began to learn the lesson, which 
New England had long since learnt, that the first duty of any 
community is self-defence. 

On the Mohawk river, about thirty miles to the north-west 
of Albany, there lived a nephew of Sir Peter Warren, named 
William Johnson. He had come out to America in 1738. 
when he was twenty-three years old, to manage estates which 
his uncle had bought on the confines of the Five Nadon 
Indians. He lived a semi-savage life, in a house constructed 
as a fort and named Fort Johnson or Mount Johnson, taking 
to wife first a German woman, and then an Iroquois. His 
position among the Indians was not unlike that which the 
Baron de Castin had held in bygone years on the Penobscot 
He knew and understood the natives and their ways, he spoke 
their language, and his honest dealings contrasted favourably 
with [he rascalities of the border traders. He was a type of 
man, more common on the French side than on the English 
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■who lived within, not outside, the circle of native life ; and, 
having these versatile attributes, it is almost superfluous to 
add [hat he was an Irishman. For the rest, Johnson was 
a man of force and energy, whose tact and talents were by 
no means confined to the backwoods. He did good ser- 
vice to his King and country, and was not at all inclined to 
hide his light under a bushel. His value to the English 
cause in North America cannot be overestimated. His 
persona! influence among the Mohawks counterbalanced the 
infiuence of the Frenchman Joncaire among the Senecas at 
the other end of the confederacy; and, being appointed Super- 
intendent of, or Commissioner for, Indian affairs, he, and he 
alone, kepi alive the old covenant of friendship between the 
English and the Five Nation Indians. 

When it was decided to send an expedition against Crown Hi 
Point, Shirley gave him the command, and Braddock con- ^^JJig^ " 
finned the appointment. He had no military experience, againsi 
though he was a colonel of militia ; but the whole force ^^/' 
under him consisted of colonists, preferring to be led by a 
man who knew the country and its people than by a trained 
soldier. Preparations were made for raising 6,000 to 7,000 
men. Massachusetts, as usual, contribuled the largest levy ; 
the other New England colonies and New York sent or 
promised smaller forces, and some 300 Mohawk Indians 
joined the expedition, findmg that it was commanded by the 
white man, whom of all others they trusted and loved. The 
actual numbers engaged, however, did not much exceed 
3,000 fighting men. In July they met at Albany and moved 
Up the Hudson, for about forty-five miles, to the ' Carrying 
Place,' the spot where the portage begins to the waters which 
) the St. Lawrence, Here, on the eastern side of the 
Hudson, a beginning was made of a fort, called for the time 
wFort Lyman, after Phineas Lyman, second in command of 

e expedition, but a little later rechristened Fort Edward. BuilJm 
F The Hudson river rises in the Adirondack mountains, to Edinard. 
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Course the west of Lake George, and flows in a south-easterly direc- 

eftht 

Hudsan. 



'i.' ' tion, until it reaches a point south-west by south of the 



southern end of the lake. Here for some miles it takes 
a due easterly course, at right angles to the line of the lake, 
until, at Sandy Hill, near where Fort Edward was founded, 
it turns due south, and flows due south into the Atlantic. 
It appears to prolong to southward the line of Lake George 
and Lake Champlain ; but the watersheds are distinct, the 
two lakes in question drain to the north, and eventually dis- 
charge through the Richelieu river into the St. Lawrence. 

They form a long narrow basin running north and soulh 
between the Adirondacks on the west and the Green 
mountains of Vermont on ihe east. No stream of any size 
feeds Lake George ; it stretches for between thirty and forty 
miles from south-west to north-east, overshadowed by the 
Adirondacks ; and, narrowing at the northern end, finds an 
outlet into Lake Champlain by a semicircular channel, 
which enters the larger lake from west to east. This channel 
is broken by rapids, and in the angle which it foims with 
Lake Champlain stands Ticonderoga. 

Lake Champlain is here a broad river rather than a lake, 
having narrowed into the simihtude of a river from where, 
fifteen miles further north, the isthmus of Crown Point juts 
out on the western side of the lake. But it does not end at 
Ticonderoga, where it meets the waters of Lake George. It 
continues southwards in a direct line, very roughly parallel lo 
Lake George, still narrowing in its upward course, throngli 
the marshes known as the Drowned Lands, past a little sub- 
sidiary lake on the western side known as South Bay, over 
against which now stands the small town of Whitehall, and 
ending in a stream known as Wood Creek. The source! 
of Wood Creek are but a few miles distant from the point, 
already noted, where the Hudson turns south to form the 
central valley of New York State, and where Johnson, in 
the summer of 175s, was busy constructing Fort Lyraau. 
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Johnson's objective was Crown Point ; and to reach it he Johnsen 
had a choice of two parallel routes, either of which involved ^^^^ 
a portage from the Hudson watershed to that of Lake I-aie 
Champlain. He could take either the western line by Lake '"'^'' 
George, or the eastern line by Wood Creek. He chose the 
former, and making a road for fourteen miles from Fort 
Lyman to the head — the southern end — of Lake George, en- 
camped there at the end of August with over 2,000 men, 
leaving 500 men behind to garrison Fort Lyman. 

The French in the meantime had not been idle. When DUskau 
Dieskau arrived in Canada with his troops, it was intended "p^^^""* 
that he should operate on Lake Ontario, and reduce the 
English outpost at Oswego ; but, as soon as news came of 
Johnson's expedition, the plan was changed, and he hurried 
up the Richelieu with reinforcements to protect Crown Point. 
By the time that Johnson reached Lake George, there were 
assembled at Crown Point over 3,500 men — French soldiers, 
'Canadians, and Indians. 

The two ahemalive routes from Fort Lyman to Crown He ad- 
Point converged at Ticonderoga, or, as the French called it, ^j^^^. 
Carillon. Dieskau therefore moved forward to that place, ro^i and 
lo block the English advance. He had not yet learnt that ^^^i^,^ 
Johnson was encamped at Lake George, but was under the "rm of 
impression that the advanced guard of the English, instead Qi^amt- 
of the rearguard, was at Fort Lyman. Accordingly, he laid loin, 
fiis plans to push rapidly up the southern arm of Lake 
Champlain, and to take Fort Lyman before reinforcements 
could arrive ; or, if Johnson had already marched to Lake 
George, lo cut the line of his communications. French and 
English were in fact advancing, or preparing to advance, 
South and north respectively, on parallel lines. 

A flying column of 1,500 men set out from Ticonderoga; 
the water carried them as far as South Bay, where they left 
tbeir boats, and marching thence through the forest between 
Lake George and Wood Creek, they struck the road which 
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English 
fall into a 
ainbusk. 



Johnson had made from Fort Lyman to the lake, at a point 
three mites from the fort, eleven from the lake. They had 
thus intercepted Johnson's communications and cut him off 
from his base of supplies. From prisoners Dieskau leaml 
the disposition of Johnson's forces, and he took counsel 
whether to attack the fort or the encampment by the lake. 
Capture of the fort had been the original object of the march ; 
but in deference to the Indians, who little loved assault on 
fortified positions, it was decided to lake the second alterna- 
tive and advance on the lake. 

Meanwhile, warned of what had happened, Johnson pre- 
pared a counter-stroke. What Dieskau had done, he could 
do also ; if the Frenchman had cut his communications, he 
in his turn could intercept Dieskau's line of retreat ; and, wilh 
this object, on the morning of the eighth of September, 
a force of 1,000 men was sent out from the camp to strike 
the French in the rear. The whole formed a pretty piclure 
of backwood manceuvrea ; but, like the Boers in South Africa, 
the Canadians proved themselves more mobile than the 
English, and more skilful in ambuscade. At three miles 
, distance from the camp, after an hour's march, the Englisli 
fell into a carefully-laid trap. On the road in front were ihe 
French regulars ; in the forest on either flank Canadians and 
Indians lay in wait for their prey. Advancing without due 
precaution, though they had a band of Mohawks with them, 
the English were completely surprised; the head of t!« 
column was driven in on the lear, the whole force became 
{in Dieskau's words) like a pack of cards, and fell back wilh 
heavy loss in rout to the camp, the retreat being partially 
covered by a detachment sent out by Johnson on hearing of 
the engagement. 

At the camp hasty preparations were made for defenMi 
behind wagons and fallen trees, and in a short time the 
enemy appeared. The French regulars attacked boldly and 
well, but the Canadians and Indians were out of hand, the 
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commander of the Canadians, Legardeur de Saint Pierre, 
having' already been killed. For three or four hours there ami are 
was furious firing ; but ihe English had artillery, the French "'f"^"^- 
had not, and this advantage, coupled with the lines of defence, 
decided the issue. Dieskau was disabled by a wound ; the 
attack slackened ; at length the defenders left their entrench- 
ments and charged their foes, and late in the afternoon the BiisioM 
whole French force was routed and fled, leaving their ^ja«er 
wounded Genera! in the hands of the enemy. Some of the 
Canadians and Indians had already fallen back to the scene 
of the morning's fight, intent on scalps and plunder. Here 
a scouting party from Fori Lyman fell upon them, and, after 
1 hard struggle, drove ihem into further retreat- 
Both sides lost heavily, but the balance of the day's fight- 
ing was unquestionably in favour of the English. On the 
French side the regulars showed 10 more advantage than ihcir 
colonial and Indian allies, and Dieskau deserved a better 
fa:e than wounds and captivity. While lying wounded, we 
read, he was again shot by a French deserter, and, when be 
tvas brought into the English camp, the Mohawks, whose 
thief had been killed, threatened hb life. Johnson, however, 
who had himself been wounded, look every care of bis 
prisoner; in due course be was sent over to England; and 
eventually, disabled for further service, he rettimed to France, 
where he died in 1767. 

The most was made of this repulse of the French. It RttuUt^ 
came as a set-off to the defeat of Eraddock. Johnson was ''*'//*'• 
made a baronet and received i.=,jooo. The Lac da Sacre- 
■nent he had already renamed Lake George, the cncamptoenC 
at the head of the lake blosMMncd OM into Fon WiBmm F»^ 
Henry, aod another of the King's soM provftkd ibe wamt of *fy^ 
Fort Edward for the fort at the CaKrfm% Pbce. Vrt dw 
object of the expedkioii «w aM a Mt mA ; vo sMaipt m« 
tnade at a fnnbcr advance; ifce Ficndi wcr« nnMOl ti ie J m 
their retreat, and retained Aiir boM on CfOwa FdNK taA 
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^H Ticonderoga also. Johnson remained encamped by the 

^B lake, with a force raised to a total of 3,600 men, until 

^H November was drawing to a close, when, a garrison being 

^M left to hold Fort William Henry through the winter, the rest 

^r of the army disbanded to their homes. 

S^lty's While Johnson was moving north from Albany to attack 

l^alie Crown Point, William Shirley went west, with the intention 

Ontario. of reducing the French fort at Niagara and cutting 
Canada from the upper lakes. He started from Albany 
July with some i ,500 men, mainly colonial troops in Imperil) 
pay, and took his way along the line of the Five Nauon 
cantons. He moved up the Mohawk river, past ScheneciatI)' 
and past Johnson's home, made the portage from the Mohawk 
to the stream called, like the feeder of Lake Champlain, Wood 
or Wood's Creek, which runs into Lake Oneida, and by the 
outlet of that lake, now the Oswego river, to Lake Ontario. 
Where the river joined Lake Ontario stood the small 

Osniegoand English fort of Oswego, founded in 1727, and re^ 

lagara. ^.^^^ ^^^ utmost jealousy by the French '. The French fort 
at Niagara was 130 to 140 miles to the west of Oswego^ 
while due north of the latter place, at a distance of over 
miles across Lake Ontario, was Fort Frontenac. The garri- 
sons of both the French forts had been reinforced on hearing 
of Shirley's advance, and an attack on Fort Niagara involved 
the danger of a counter attack on Oswego from Fort 
Frontenac, On the other hand, Fort Frontenac was fuBT 
strong enough to repel any direct attempt to take iL Tbe 
English, moreover, experienced great difficulty in collecting 
Tht provisions or an adequate fleet of boats, and after some weeks' 

2^^^ delay it was resolved to abandon the expedition. Before 
October ended, Shirlej- returned to Albany by the way 1* 
went, leaving 700 men to garrison Oswego and strengthen 
its defences, communications with Albany being maintained 
by two blockhouses which had been built at either end of the 
' See above, p. igG. 
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four miles' portage between the Mohawk river and Wood 
Creek — Fort Williams on the Mohawk river, where the town 
of Rome now stands, and Fort Bull on Wood Creek. 

Thus the campaigning of the busy year 1755 came to an Rtsulis^ 
end. The main forces on either side disbanded, or went '^^^"^ 
into garrison for ihe winter ; Washington and a few hundred 
Virginians tried to safeguard the harried frontiers of the 
southern colonies ; Robert Rogers, boldest of New England 
rangers, went scouting up the line of Lake George. The 
forts stood isolated in the wintry backwoods, waiting for the 
stirring limes which were coming on forthwith. 

Neither French nor English had much cause to boast of 
ihe results of the year's fighting. On either side a General in favour 
had been sent out from Europe ; the English General had been pi 
killed, the French General had been wounded and taken 
prisoner. But, on the whole, the French had undoubtedly 
gained and the English had lost. The English had taken 
the ofTensive, they had planned attack all along the line, and 
in the main their schemes had conspicuously failed. Only in 
the extreme east had they achieved substantia! success. 
Acadia had been permanently secured, if there could be 
security as long as the fortress of Louisbourg remained in 
French hands. In the extreme west they had been badlj- 
bcaten, and the French had acquired full control of the Ohio 
valley. On Lake Ontario they had done nothing at all. 
On the main central line of advance they had set out to take 
Crown Point, and had to be content with repelling a counter 
attack by the French. The more New England had been 
concerned in the war, the better the English had fared ; the 
further west or south they operated, the greater was their 
want of success. 

The most striking feature to notice in the events of the Effect of 
year is the effect of distance, when not counteracted by ^/^ 
steam and telegraphy. It will be noted how far removed in English 
every sense was America from Europe in the middle of the „„,. 
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eighteenth century, and how far removed in every sense were 
ihe American colonies from one another. Here was fighting 
going on at all points on the border line of French and 
English America, and yet France and England were 
nominally at peace. New England was raising her levies 
with patriotism and spirit, meeting a common foe with 
common feeling, and, it may be added, with common sense. 
New York and Virginia could, on the other hand, scarcely be 
prevailed upon to move; while Pennsylvania was as indiffer- 
ent as though the fighting had been on another continent. 
We may and must put down much to political causes, 10 
social and religious prejudices ; and Canada proved that, 
even in the eighteenth century, long distances did noi 
necessarily preclude concerted action ; but, where seltlemenl 
had begun and continued for generations at widely' different 
points on the American continent, and on absolutely separate 
and independent lines, war and peace were alike localized, 
and there was little or no cohesion between the colonies and 
the mother country, or between one colony and another, 
The history of the English North American colonies had 
been the history not of one but of many 
uniform system held them together, no 
distant past was strong enough to counteract geography. 
Only, as colonization spread in the long course of years, the 
dwellers in one province came into contact with the dwellers 
in another, and both the one and the other came face to face 
with the French advance. Then the pressure of common 
danger made for union, and the race instinct gathered 
strength. The mother country sent out soldiers ; colonists 
were enlisted in royal regiments to supplement the provincial 
militias; and in clumsy, most imperfect fashion, the English 
in North America began to shape themselves into a nation. 
One keen English observer, at any rate — General Wolfe— 
saw at once the present defects of the English colonies in 
North America, and the great future which lay before tiieffi. 
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'These colonies,' he wrote in i7,';8, 'are deeply tinged with 
the vices and bad qualities of the mother country.' But he 
added, ' This will, some time hence, be a vast empire, the 
seat of power and learning. Nature has refused them 
nothing, and there will grow a people out of our httle spot, 
England, that will fill this vast space, and divide this great 
portion of the globe with the Spaniards, who are possessed of 
the other half',' 



Note. — For the atrnve see 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE CONQUEST OF CANADA 

In May, 1756, Great Britain declared war against France. 
In June, France declared war against Great Britain, The 
The Sevi'i war between these two nations formed part of the Seven 
j^^' Years' War, one of the most widely extended and, in ils 

results, one of the most decisive in history. In the Erst 
number of the Annual Register, for the year 1758', Edmund 
Burke wrote : ' The war, into which all parties and inleresis 
seem now to be so perfectly blended, arose from causes 
which originally had not the least connexion, the uncertain 
limits of the English and French territories in America, and 
the mutual claims of the houses of Austria and Brandenburg 
on the Duchy of Silesia.' After three years of the war, in 
September, 1759, Horace Walpole wrote in his laughing 
style, ' I believe the world will come to be fought for some- 
where between the north of Germany and the back of 
Canada'.' 

On the continent of Europe, Great Britain bad Frederick 
of Prussia for anally; on theothersidfi were France, Austrii, 
Russia, and Sweden. Beyond the Atlantic, a French popula- 
tion in Canada, Acadia, and Louisiana of less than 90,000 
Numerical souls was ranged against British colonies with a populalion 
superiortty ^^ jg^^j thirteen times as numerous. One or other of ibe 
English in larger British colonies, taken alone, was better peopled ffita 
America. ^^^^ colonists than Canada. 

, p. 149 (Lettec of ScpL Iji 
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Nor was want of numbers ihe only disadvantage under 
which Canada laboured. The currency, principally paper 
money, was depreciated. Provisions were scarce, seeing that 
ihe farmers were constantly called away to fight, and 
that supplies from beyond the sea were liable to be inter- 
cepted. The government was corrupt, and the high officials 
cheated the King on the one hand and the hahitans on the 
other with the greatest impartiah[j\ Canadian history, all OfUial 
through its course, as long as Canada was a province of '^^^i ' 
France, was tainted by official corruption. The officials were 
traders also, and the public service was largely in the hands 
of commercial rings. What happened in the mother country 
happened also in her greatest colony. One official's wife 
became another official's mistress, and the husband who gave 
up the wife was rewarded with pickings at the expense of 
the public and of the Crown. The evil was at its worst 
in the last days of New France. The Intendant was then Bi^t and 
Bigot, a clever Frenchman who had come out in 1748, and ^"i'"".?- 
round him gathered a gang of unscrupulous adventurers, 
whose misdeeds were fully brought to light after the crisis 
Was over and the colony was lost. Among them were Cadet, 
butcher and contractor, who was made Commissary- General ; 
P&n, Varin, and others, who, one at Quebec and another at 
MoDtreal, formed stores and created monopolies, buying and 
Selling at artificial prices, sucking the life-blood of an extra- 
vagant Government in France and of a poor community in 
America. 

In past years, supreme authority in Canada had been 
shared between the Governor and the Intendant, and 
quarrels in abundance had arisen between the holders of the 
two offices; but, at the time when the Seven Years' War 
began, the Governor and the Intendant were at one. The 
Intendant Bigot, and the Governor De Vaudreuil, were on Vaudreail. 
«jtceileni terms. Vaudreuil, son of a previous Governor- 
General of Canada, received his appointment in 1755, having 
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already been Governor of Louisiana. He was a vain man, of 
some but not great capacity, called to high office in a difiicult 
time, and not equal to the task which was imposed upon him. 
Surrounded by cleverer and more unscrupulous men of Bigot's 
type, he did nothing to check the evils which were ruining 
Canada. 
Division The principal point to note about him is that he was 

Canadians ^ Canadian by birth. This fact was the source of mischief. 
and In lieu of the old feud between the Governor and the 

„„" ' Iniendant, there came into being a new line of cleavage, 
which tended to divide the mother country from the colony. 
The Governor had always been supreme in military matters; 
but, when war in North America grew to be more than 
a series of border forays, it became necessary to send out 
skilled generals from France. Dieskau was sent, and after 
him came a greater man, Montcalm. Friction then arose 
between the Governor and the General, accentuated in conse- 
quence of the Governor being aCanadian. All ihe Governors 
of Canada, including Vaudreuil, had seen service, or hid 
at any rate been trained to war, but they were usually either 
sailors or connected with the forces which were attached to 
Different the navy and under the Minister of Marine. On both the 
i^^ English and the French side in North America there were, it 

engaged in the time of the Seven Years' War, three classes of troops 
"*""■ engaged. On the English side there were the regular 
regiments sent out from home, and brought up to strengih 
by recruiting in the colonies. There were also regiments 
entirely raised in the colonies, but still royal regiments in 
the pay of the Crown, such for instance as the four battalions 
of Royal Americans, first raised by Loudoun's orders, and 
famous in after times as the 6olh or the King's Royal Rifle 
Corps '. Lastly, there were the purely colonial levies. On 

' They were oiiginally the fiind or Royal American Regimerl of 
foot. 'Ihe men were chiefly German and Swisa Prolestnnls, snd ibMl 
ene-third of the ofScers were of the same nationalities. On ihe dft- 
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the French side there were in the first place regiments of the 
line from France. In the second place there were the 
troupes di la Marine, regiments or companies mainlj' raised 
in Fraiice, but permanently stationed in Canada, to form 
a standing garrison and to develop into military colonists. 
In the third place there was the Canadian militia, including; 
all the adult males between the years of fifteen and sixty. 
Only the first of these three classes of troops was under the 
direct command of the General from France. After Mont- 
calm's arrival they numbered rather over 4,000 men, about 
one-fourth of whom were in garrison at Louisbourg. The 
troupes de la Marine amounted at most to about 2,500 men. 
The Canadian militia on paper numbered 15,000, but very 
few of them were to be found in the field at any given time 
or place. The General corresponded with the Minister for 
War; when in action he took command of all the forces 
present, but the nominal Commander-in-Chief was the 
Governor, who was by way of directing the campaign, and 
who reported to the Minister of Marine, Thus, both at 
borne and in Canada, there was divided responsibility at 
a time when all depended on the most complete co-operation 
and single control. 

The strength of Canada, on the other hand, consisted Thi 
in the diHsions of her adversaries, the separate grumbling 'rJ^J, 
English colonies ; in the incomjwtence of the English Govern- 
ment at home; in the fact that the routes for attack from 
Canada favoured quick movement from the base ; and most 
of all in the support wliich the Frenchmen received from the 
red men, notably from the mission Indians. The Indians 
went hand in hand with the Canadians ; the one and the 
other loved irregular warfare ; the one and the other answered 

banding of Shiiley'i and Peppecell's RegimeatB, which were nambered 
£oth and gut, the Royal Americans became ihe 6olh Regiment. Their 
motto, ' Celcr et andax,' is said, uilhout much aalborit}*, to luve been 
first given tbem by Wolfe. & ,. 
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to the call of the Governor of Canada, rather than of ihe 
General who looked on war as he had known it in Europe — 
more scientific, more continuous, belter controlled, and more 
humane than the savage outbursts of killing and plundering 
which were the product of American backwoods. 

As winter turned into spring, in 1756, before war had been 
proclaimed in Europe, and before iVIontcalm had come out, 
the Canadians made a move. The most distant and isolated 
English outpost was Oswego on Lake Ontario. Its com- 
munication with Albany depended on the two little forts 
which, as lold in the last chapter ', had been constructed to 
guard the four miles' portage between the Mohawk river and 
Wood Creek, the stream which feeds Lake Oneida. Towards 
the end of March, a party of Canadians and Indians, sent by 
Vaudreuil and commanded by an officer named De L^ry, 
surprised the fort on the latter river, Fort Bull, killed or 
captured the small garrison, and destroyed the building with 
all its contents. The damage was repaired by Shirley, in 
whose eyes Oswego was of supreme importance, and who, 
in the winter of 1755, had formulated new schemes for 
a comprehensive campaign against Canada, including as 
before the reduction of the French forts on Lake Ontario. 

If this last object was to be achieved, it was absolutely . 
necessary that Oswego should be made so strong in men atid 
munitions, as not merely to hold its own, but to dominate 
the rival forts at Frontenac, Toronto, and Niagara. These I 
conditions were very far from being fulfilled, and Shirley can J 
hardly be acquitted of blame in the matter. The garrison of fl 
Oswego was weakened by winter sickness, the fortificaiions 
were hopelessly incomplete, tlie supplies were scanty and 
uncertain. The French raid in March was followed by 
a strengthening of the French positions on Lake Ontario, 
and Coulon de Villiers, a well-known Canadian leader, took 
up new ground at Sandy Creek to eastward of, and al 

;. ,; . '.See above, pp. 246, 147, 
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great distance from, the English fort. From Albany, early 
in the summer, Shirley sent up supplies to Oswego in charge 
of a strong body of colonists under Colonel John Bradstreet, Colonel 
a New Englander who did other good service later in the ^''''^'' 
war. Bradstreet reached his destination in safety, but on 
his return up the Oswego river, at the beginning of July, was 
attacked by Villiera, whom he beat off after heavy fighting 
and considerable loss on either side. 

Vaudreuil was as determined to drive the English from Fremh 
Lake Ontario, as Shirley was to secure for his countrymen q^^^ 
control over the navigation of the lake ; and at tlie time that 
Bradstreet'a fight look place, Montcalm had already been 
some weeks in Canada. The French knew from the reports 
of their scouts the weakness of Oswego, they knew too that 
the English were concentrating in another direction for an 
attack on Ticonderoga; an advance in force on Oswego 
was likely to succeed : if not successful, it would at least 
draw off some of the English troops from the main campaign. 
Accordingly, an expedition was taken in hand, commanded 
by Montcalm in person. 

In July, Montcalm was at Ticonderoga, Returning MonUalm 
rapidly to Montreal, he pushed up the St. Lawrence to Fort "'"""^j 
Frontenac ; and early in August, moving his troops by night, 
crossed Lake Ontario, at the outlet of the St, Lawrence, 
passing to Wolfe Island, and thence to Sackett's Harbour 
in the south-eastern corner of the lake. Here a force 
of Canadians, including the remains of Villiers' troops, 
was awaiting him; and he. advanced with about 3,000 men, 
including three regiments of the line, and an adequate 
supply of artillery, some of the guns having been taken 
fnam General Braddock's force. Undiscovered by the English, 
ihe expedition moved westward, the main body coasting the 
shore, the Canadians marching on land, until at night time, 
on August 10, they took up a position at little more than 
a mile's distance from Oswego. 
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roiiihii There were at this lime, in consequence of Shirley's eflforis, 

aj imiga. jj^j.^^ ^^^^^ ^ Oswego or Chouaguen, as the French called it. 
The old fort and trading house stood on the western bank 
of the Onondaga or Oswego river, where it enters the lake. 
On the same side of the river, about 600 yards to the west- 
ward, was a 'small unfinished redoubt, badly enough 
entrenched with earth on two sides '.' It was called a fort, 
and pompously named Fort George, but, as a matter of 
fact, it was used as, and was little belter than, a cattle-pen. 
On the eastern side of the river, over against the old fori, at 
a distance of 470 yards, was a newly-built, square-shaped 
blockhouse, known as Fort Ontario. It was buill wholly of 
timber ; and, while strong enough to resist such firearms as 
Indians could bring, it was of no avail against artillery. 
Tht The French prepared to bombard this eastern fort, but, _ 

aiiack. before their trenches were complete, it was evacuated, and 

the garrison was withdrawn across the river. The abandon- 
ment was inevitable, but it sealed the fate of the main fori, 
which, for protection on the lake and river side, depended on 
Fort Ontario. One day's fighting saw the conclusion of the 
matter. The French brought their guns into position by 
the side of the abandoned fort ; and, firing across the river, 
riddled Fort Oswego. At the same time, Canadians and 
Indians forded the river higher up, and attacked on the 
southern side. The English commander. Colonel Mercer, 
was killed : the troops, consisting mainly of convalescents 
and recruits, were not in condition for a stubborn defence; 
Oneega women and children found no shelter from the enemy's fire; 
swrendirs. ^^ position was hopeless, and the garrison surrendered. 
The prisoners, who were carried off, numbered about 1,600; 
guns, boats, and supplies fell into the hands of the French, liif 
forts were burnt to the ground, and every vestige of Brilish 
occupation was for the time obliterated. 
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The news of the fall of Oswego, after so many years of ^ff'^i "f \ 
British occupation, caused consternation in America and in Q^g^f 
England. Colonel Daniel Webb, who at the time was 
bringing up reinforcements along the line of the Mohawk 
and Wood Creek rivers, beat a hurried and discreditable 
retreat, burning the forts at the Carrying Place ^ and block- 
ing the waterway with fallen limber. In England the blow 
followed on that of the capture of Minorca, for which Byng 
was made a scapegoat. ' Minorca is gone, Oswego gone, 
tbe nation is in a ferment,' wrote Horace Walpole ; and 
again, ' Oswego, of ten times more importance even than 
Minorca, is so annihilated that we cannot learn the parti- 
culars V It was in truth a great success for France, the 
result of a plan boldly conceived and brilliantly executed. 
The garrison had been taken completely by surprise ; in four 
days from the dale when Montcalm landed within reach of 
the forts, he had achieved his object, and left the English no 
foothold on Lake Ontario. The defeat of Braddock had 
given to France command of the Ohio ; the fall of Oswego 
gave her undisputed masterj' of the lakes. All the west, and 
all the ways to the west, were now in her hands, and her forces 
could be concentrated on the central line of advance to the 
south up Lake Champlain. There already some way had 
been made, for, in addition to holding Crown Point, the 
French were now firmly planted at Ticonderoga. 

Great as were the immediate material results of Mont- 
calm's success, the indirect moral advantage which the 
French derived from it was greater still. Oswego, Burke 
reminds us in the Annual Register for 1758 ', was 'designed 
lo cover the country of the Five Nations, to secure the 
Indian trade, to interrupt the communication between the 

' Fort Williams was lebdll in 1758, and named Fott Stanwii. See 
below, p. 2S1. 

' Ullers of Hora<i Walpoh, vol. iii, pp. 41, 4) iLeltei of Nov. 4, 
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French northern and southern establishments, and to o])en 
a way to our arms to attack the forts of Frontenac and 
Niagara.' A few pages later, he describes the effect of the 
disaster in tbe following words : ' Since Oswego had been 
taken, the French remained entirely masters of al! tbe lakes, 
and we could do nothing to obstruct iheir collecting the 
Indians from all parts, and obliging them to act in iheir 
favour. But our apprehensions (or what shall they be 
called ?) did more in favour of the French than their con- 
quests. Not satisfied with the loss of that important fortress, 
we ourselves abandoned to the mercy of the enemy at! the 
counlry of the Five Nations, the only body of Indians who 
preserved even the appearance of friendship 10 us. The forts 
we had at the Great Carrying Place were demolished, Wood 
Creek was industriously stopped up and fillet! with logs, bj 
which it became evident to all those who knew that country 
that our communication with our allied Indians was lotally 
cut off, and, what was worse, our whole frontier left perfectly 
uncovered to the irruption of the enemy's savages,' 

The effect of what had happened on the minds of the . 
Five Nation Indians was disastrous. Oswego had covered 
iheir cantons, it had been the entrepot of trade between 
them and the west. They saw it swept away with little or 
no resistance. They saw Webb hurry back towards Albany, 
only anxious, as it seemed, to quit the counlry unmolested. 
Hesitating constantly between the French and English 
alliance, they had now every reason to prefer the former; 
and, had it not been for Johnson's influence with the Mohawks, ' 
the Iroquois would, for the lime at any rate, have abandoned 
the English cause in disgust and contempt '. 

' Sir William Johnson, writinf; to the Lords of Trade tm Sept . 
17116, sa;s: 'Oswego in our banils, fortified and secnred bj' m, ltd 
our having a navigation on Lake Dnlaiio, was not only a cncb to <Ik 
power of the French that way, bnt esteemed by the Six Nations, wilJi- 
ever Ihey joined oar arms, as a secure cover to them and thdi habiU- 
tions against the resentment of the French." Later in the '""" 
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Moreover, the achievement differed in kind from the 
ordinary Canadian raid. Troops had been moved, artillery 
brought up, transport organized in rapid, skilful fashion, 
which betokened leade h p f 1 j k d h w 

General from France hd ihmlffl d 

friend and foe alike g 1 h C d as b mg 

liefended and ihe Engl hi k d by Id f 

high order in the Marq d M ca! 

Few characters in col 1 h ry c; d 

attractive as that of Mo II h h m 

only on account of his p ! y b 1 b h 

illustrates the better side of the soldier aristocrats of France, 
Born in 1713, near NImes in the south of France, he came 
out in middle life to North America, having seen hard 
fighting in various pans of the continent, and owing the 
Canadian command to his own merits, not to Court influence. 
He was the head of his family, owner of the ancestral estate, 
straitened in means, and with ten children to provide for; 
loving his home, loving his mother, his wife and children, 
following arms as his profession for honour and for a liveli- 
hood. He was well educated, and in every sense a gentleman 
of France, with a quick, impetuous Southern spirit, but the 
heart of an affectionate and chivalrous man. His coming 
lifted the war on the Canadian side to a higher plane ; he 
used ihe savage tools which he found to hand, but he did 
not love them', nor did he love the corruption and chican- 
ery which made the Government of New France a squalid 

he speaks of the fort as ' the barrier of the Sin Nations,' and says that, 
in conseqnence of its capture, ' the spirit they had recently shown in our 
favour was lunk and oterawed by the success of the French ' {O'Cal- 
laghan's Dofumentary History of New York, vol. ii, pp. 733, 734I. 

' This is contrary to what Wolfe wrote, when before Louisbonrg, to 
Amherst. ' Montcalm has changed the very nature of war, and has 
forced us, in some measure, to a deterring and dreadful vengeance' 
(Wright'* Life cfWoife, pp. 440, 441I. But none the less it was the Case 
thai, with Montcalm's arrival, war on the French side became what it 
never had been before, something more than a series of semi-savage 
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reproduction of the Government at home. A great man — 
Champlain — brought New France lo birth ; her end was 
ennobled by the death of Montcalm. Of his militarj' talent 
ii would be difficuli even for an expert to judge, for it must 
always be a matter of doubt how far Montcalm, like Wolfe, 
may have been ' felix opporlunitate mortis.' Neither the one 
nor the other was iried in the command of big battalions on 
European battlefields ; but in quick aggressive movement, 
such as resulted in the capture of Oswego, as well as in the 
patient defensive tactics which he displayed at Quebec, 
Montcalm proved himself to be a skilful commander. 

He was ably supported by his second in command, De 
d I-evis, who lived to be a duke and a marshal of France, and 
a third good officer, Bourlamaque, came out at the same 
time. Montcalm's own aide de camp was De Hougainville, 
more famed in after years on sea than land, His name stands 
first in llie list of French navigators ; he was the rival and 
contemporary of Captain Cook, Good leaders France sent 
out lo America in the spring of 1756, but she sent few troops 
with ihem. The campaign on the continent absorbed hsr 
strength, and New France was lost in consequence. 

Montcalm and his officers arrived in May ; in June and 
July three English commanders appeared on the scene- 
Colonel Daniel Webb, General Abcrcromby, and LonI 
Loudoun. Of these three, Webb in a subordinate command 
and Loudoun as Commander-in-Chief were failures. Aber- 
cromby, possibly the best of the three, was not a success ; 
he was in Wolfe's opinion ' a heavy man '.' The trio were 
a type of the soldiers that the English Government chose, 
while England, 10 quote the Prussian King Frederick's words, 
was in labour, and before she brought forth a man. While 
sending out inadequate officers from home, the Governmenl 
recalled William Shirley, who, whatever his faults may have 
been, embodied more than any one man m America enlw- 
1 Wright's Li/e of We!ft, p. ^jr. 
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prising and heart-whole resistance to ihe national foe. He 
left on ihe arrival of Loudoun, having to the last used all his 
influence 10 prepare manfully for ihe coming campaign. 
Thus the summer of 1756 found the two sides ill matched in 
point of commanders ; if the chances of war were at all even, 
ihe forces led by Montcalm could not fail to outwit and 
surprise the troops which were guided by the slow-moving 
Scotch laird, the Earl of Loudoun '. 

Yet the English had some useful men among them, though 
not in the first rank. William Johnson has already been 
noticed. John Winslow, who had adequately commanded 
ihe New England contingent in Acadia, was now in charge 
of the provincial troops at Fort William ?Ienry, near Johnson's 
old camping-ground at the southern end of Lake George, 
In the same force was Robert Rogers, of New Hampshire, KoUri 
nhose name is still borne by a chff on Lake George, known ^"S'^'''- 
as ' Rogers' Rock.' Rogers raised and commanded com- 
panies of New England scouts, known as the Rangers, which 
were multiplied as the war went on, and as the value of the 
men and their leader tiecame more apparent. His journal 
is a model of clear, concise mihtary writing, recounting in 
alraightforward fashion feals of extraordinary daring and 
liardihood. As Johnson in his mastery over the Indians 
rivalled and perhaps excelled the French, so no Canadian 
partizanundersioodiiorder warfare belter than Robert Rogers. 
We read that on one occasion, when he had been reported as 
killed and the report proved false, the Indians in the French 
interest, who had been committing atrocities, repented from 
fear when they learnt that Rogers was still alive, and blamed 

' John Campliell, Eail of Loudoun, had served in the Highlnnd 
eampaiEn of 1745. In America he appears lo have shown himself 
wmllog in quii:kness, in tact, and in strategical ability. FrankltQ 
accused him of indecision. The colonial saying about him was that he 
»ai like the sign of St. George over an inn, always on horsebaclt bnt 
never moving on. There is a pleasant notice of bini in Boswell's Lift 
1^ Johnson, when Boswell and Johnson ciincd at his house on the tonr 
to the Helmdes, 
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the French for encouraging them, a.a thej said, to do llie 
actions for which vengeance awaited them. It was something 
to have on the EngUsh side men who, in the Canadian style 
of iighting, were as good as or better than the Canadians 
themselves; and, in the absence of competent generals, 
fighting backwoodsmen, like Robert Rogers, at least served 
to remind Canada that the English colonies had a nasty 
sting. 

The programme for i J56 — Shirley's programme — had 
included an advance to and from Oswego, and an advance 
from Fort William Henry against Ticonderoga, When 
Loudoun arrived, he countermanded the first movemeni. 
though he subsequently sent Webb too late up the Mohawl 
river in order to reinforce Oswego. Montcalm's swift action 
then disconcerted all English plans, Oswego was lost, the 
forward move down Lake George was countermanded, and 
the summer ended with nothing for the English to record 
but one crushing defeat. 

In November, the main body of the troopis on eilber side 
went back into winter quarters, and Fort William Henry was 
left in charge of a small garrison of between 400 and 500 
men, belonging to the 44th Regiment and the Rangers, com- 
manded by Major Eyre. In the early spring of 1757, an 
attempt was made to surprise them by an expedition senl up 
from Montreal under the command of Rigaud de Vaudreuil, 
brother of the Governor of Canada. The attacking force 
started towards the end of February, and on March 19 
appeared before the fort. The next day they offered terms 
of surrender, which were refused ; and, after vainly attenipl- 
ing to reduce the fort till the twenty -fourth, they retreated 
down Lake George, having burnt some boats and outbuild- 
ings, but otherwise inflicted little loss. 

The spring came on, and the early summer, and Loudoun 
matured a plan, which he had formed for attacking Louis- 
bourg in force, as a preliminary to a further attack on Quebec, 
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His plan was accepted in London, and the Goveinment "g^i'i^i 
determined to send out a strong fleet to co-operate with hiro, ieu^, 
the rendezvous to be the harbour of Halifax. Like previous 
schemes of the same kind, the enterprise failed througli 
untoward delays. The fleet under Admiral Holborne, con- 
sisting of fifteen ships of the line, and conveying transports 
with from 5,000 to 6,000 men on board, did not sail till 
May 5, and did not reach Halifax till early in July. Loudoun, 
meanwhile, had drawn off the bulk of his troops, including 
Rogers and his Rangers, from the New York frontier ; and, 
after vainly waiting at New York for news of the English 
Admiral, set sail for Halifax on June 20, reaching his deslina- 
tion on the last day of that month. 

The combined forces were uearly 12,000 strong, but the 
time for attack had gone by. Hearing of the English 
preparations, the French Government had sent a fleet at 
least as strong as Holborne's across the Adaniic, under 
Admiral La Jlotie ; and the English commanders learnt that 
Louisbourg was being defended by ships as numerous as 
their own, and by a garrison in which the troops of the line 
alone were said to number 6,000 men. The enterprise was 
accordingly abandoned. In the middle of August Loudoun 
re-embarked the majority of his troops for New York. 
Holborne twice reconnoitred Louisbourg in the hope of , 
bringing on a sea-figliL The second time, in the middle 
of September, a storm shattered his vessels, and the whole 
expedition utterly collapsed ', ' It is dme,' wrote Horace 
Walpole' in despondent terms, 'for England to slip her 
own cables and float away into some unknown ocean.' On 

' While LoniloQn'5 troops were wailing at Halifan, he emplojecl them 
in isiniag yegelablei. In consequence. Lord Charles Hay, who wai 
third ID commaiid, charged him with expending the nation's wealth 
•in making sham tighls und planting cabbages. Lord Charles Hay 
was sent back to England, and a couit-martial was beld upon him, but 
the incident served to bring ridicule on the expedition. 
' Leileri of Horace Walpolt, vol. iii. p. 103 (Letter of Sept. 3, 1757, 
m nitten before the tinal breik-up of the fleet). 
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his ^vay back to New York, Loudoun was met with bati 
news— that Fort William Henry had fallen. 
Meiittalm When he started for Louisboiirg, he left Webb in command 
a/t^i'j'^rl "^ '^^ small forces which remained to cover the New York 
fVi/liain frontier. He seems to have thought that the troops were 
""^' sufficient not only to hold the French in check, but also 10 
threaten Ticonderoga. Montcalm, on the other hand, saw 
his opporiunity and determined, while he had superior 
numbers, to strike a blow which should rival his former 
achievement at Oswego. Throughout July the French troops 
concentrated at Ticonderoga, provisions were brought up, 
and a road was made past the rapids, by which Lake George 
discharges into Lake Champlain. A number of Indians were 
gathered from all quarters to join in the expedition, mission 
Indians taught to kill the heretic English, and savages from 
the wild and barbarous west. Scouting parties went forth, 
some along Lake George, others up the parallel southern 
arm of Lake Champlain ; and, with Robert Rogers far away 
in Nova Scotia, they did much damage, on one occasion 
killing or taking prisoners two out of three hundred New 
Englanders. At the end of the month the main advance 
began. 
Thtfort Fort William Henry was about thirty miles distant from 

'iurroumi- ^^^ French lines. It was a Strong square fort, built near [he 
I'ig.'. southern edge of Lake George, a little to the west of the 

spot where Sir William Johnson two years before had formed 
his camp. The road from the fort to Fort Edward ran for 
a short distance due east, skirling the shore of the lake, 3Di 
then turned inland to the south and south-east. On rising 
ground to the east of the road, beyond the point where it 
took the southward turn, the English had an entrenche<i 
camp, separated from the fort by swampy ground. Afif' 
the attack on the fort in the preceding spring. Major Ejre 
and his troops had been replaced by others under the com' 
mand of Colonel Monro, the main body consisting of 600 
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men of ihe 35th, now the Susses Regiment. When news 
came that the French were on the point of advancing, Webb 
sent lip i|Ooo colonial troops from Fort Edward; and, when 
the attack began, Monro had wiih him about 2,400 men, 
while Webb, who had only 1,600 men left at Fort F.dward, 
sent urgent messag-es lo New Yorli For reinforcements. 

On July 30, Levis moved forward with the French van- ThtFreae 
gnard, marching along the western shore of Lake George; 
ihe main body of troops under Monlcalm followed in boats 
on August I, ihe whole force amounting to between 7,000 
and 8,000 men. Two detachments, one commanded by 
La Corne, ihe other by Levis, marched round the fort, and 
took Tip positions on its southern side, to cut off communi- 
cation with Webb ; La Corne occupied the road to Fort 
Edward, while Levis encamped a Utile further lo the west. 
Montcalm landed his big guns at a little inlet, slill called 
Artillery Cove, about half a mile in a direct line from the 
fort, and, after a summons to surrender on August 3, began 
his trenches on the night of ihe fourih. 

A far belter defence was made than at Oswego. For four 
days the garrison held out bravely, hoping for relief from the 
south. Their guns were heard at Fort Edward ; ihe urgency 
of their case was known; but Webb, though some 2 000 militia 
had reached him, felt himself too weak to make any advance. 
At length the siiuation became hopeless, and on August g The fort 
Monro surrendered. The lerms of capitulation were that i'"'""*' 
the garrison should be escorted lo Fort Edward, on con- 
tiiiion that they wovild not serve again for eighteen months, 
and that all French prisoners laken in the war should be 
reaiored. The fort with all that it contained was handed 
over to the French. The surrender included the enlrenched 
camp as well as ihe fort: the fort was evacuated; and the 
whole garrison, with the exception of a few sick and wounded, 
were gathered into the camp, retaining their arms, but without 
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Before night fell, the French Indians plundered the fort, 
and butchered some of the sick. Early on the following 
morning, the English troops began their march lo Fort 
Edward; the Indians broke in among them, seizing and 
stripping men, women, and children ; and, at a signa! given 
by the Christian Abenakis from the Penobscot — Indians 
who had known the teaching and training of men lite 
Le Loutre — a whoieaale massacre began. Montcalm and 
his officers, however, used every effort lo protect the English, 
with the result that not more than fifty were murdered, and 
600 carried off, 400 of whom were promptly recovered; I 
and the broken band of fughives in due course found their 
way to Fort Edward. 

This was the episode well known in colonial annals as liw 
massacre of Fori William Henry, told of in history and in 
romance '. The horrors have no doubt been exaggerated, 
if, as appears to have been the case, the death-roll did noi 
exceed the number given above. Still it was a horrible 
incident, and brought righteous discredit on the French 
cause. Though Montcalm, when the mischief liad begun, 
acted with promptitude and vigour, it was well within bis 
power to have prevented the possibility of any such outrage. 
,His Indians numbered but 1,800, and he had 3,000 regu^ 
troops from France to hold them in check. The Canadiw 
mihtia, too, numbered 2,500 men; but probably the seed of 1 
the' evil lay in the disinclination of the colonial French u 
their officers to interfere with their Indian allies. Il ha^ | 
become the tradition in Canada to live down to the In 
in matters of war, to attach them and lo hold them I? I 
humouring their savage instincts ; and it may well be believed^ 
that, if Canadian soldiers or Canadian officers were con-B 
cerned in seeing the terms of capitulation carried out, iter I 
would prefer injuring the English to offending ihe Indians.! 
Three years later, in the advance on Montreal, we read off 
' e.g. in Fennimore Cooper's Last of Ihe Mohuans. 
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Sir William Johnson, under Amherst's orders, strongly re- 
pressing the Iroquois' lust for French blood, and Amhersl 
reporting that not a peasant woman or child had been hurt, 
nor a house burnt, since he entered the enemy's counirj-. 
Better control of the savages in their employ gave the 
English fewer friends among ihem, but in the end it was 
one, and not the least, of ihe causes of their gaining the 
supremacy in North America. 

It was disputed at the time, and is still matter of dispute, fJVMV 
whether Webb from Fort Edward might have saved the fort """'■"'■ 
by the lake. "The view generally taken of his conduct was 
probably coloured by the memory of his frightened retreat 
down the Mohawk river in the preceding year. He could 
muster but 4,000 men all told; and, had he advanced and 
met with disaster, no force would have been left to keep 
Montcalm from marching on Albany, and possibly on New 
York itself. He risked nothing, and possibly he was wise ; 
but the catastrophe which happened within his reach was in 
part, rightly or wrongly, debited to his account, and the 
feeUng deepened in England and in America that on the 
English side leaders of men were sadly wanting. 

One more success was scored by ihe French before the TkeFren 
winter came on. In October, Vaudreuil sent out from Mont- ™^"" 
real a raiding party of the old type, consisting of about Flats. 
300 Canadians and Indians under an officer named Bel^tre. 
They went up the St, Lawrence into Lake Ontario, landed 
on its soulhern shore, at some distance east of the ruins of 
Oswego, crossed lo the portage between the Mohawk and 
Wood Creek, where the forts were no longer standing, and 
moved down the Mohawk to raid the outlying settlements. 
Between ihe head waters of the Mohawk and Schenectady, 
on the northern side of the river, was the district known as 
the German Flats, where German colonists had been planted 
about the year 1720, They came from the Palatinate, and 
their group of houses bore the name of the settlement or village 
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of ihe Palalines. In the second week of November, BelStre'a 
parly broke in among ihem, burnt houses and barns, killed 
cattle, horses, and some of the inhabitants, carried off over 
a hundred prisoners, and retired in safety in face of a weak 
detachment from a lillle English fort on the other side of the 
river, and of a stronger body of troops whom Lord Howe 
brought up from Schenectady too lale to retrieve the 
disaster. 
ThiFrcmh This was the end of the campaign, the high-water mark of 
Uiaiiiin French successes in North America, At the end of 1 757, the 
Nerth^ Englifh had been beaten at all points. They had failed to 
"'"""• attack Louisbourg, they had been driven from Lake George, 
the country of the Five Nation Indians was nearly cut off, all 
hold on ihe rivers and the lakes was gone. The outloot 
was dark in the extreme: it is always darkest before dawr, 
H'illiam and as a matter of fact dawn had already begun ; for William 
'"■ Pitt, who had been dismissed from office in April, was re- 

called by the unanimous voice of the people of England 
before the end of June, and, leaving to the incompetent 
Duke of Newcastle the name of Prime Minister, controlled, 
as Secretary of Stale and Leader of the House of Commons, 
the soldiers, the sailors, the subsidies and the foreign poKt? 
of his country '. 

The wars of England have usually run the same course. 
They have begun with blunders and reverses, but ended in 
success. The English do not love war, and are rarely pre- 
pared for it. They begin fighting in half-hearted fashion, 
before the nation makes up its mind that the cause is wonh 
a real effort and serious expenditure of money and life. 
There is groping about for a leader, for some one who will 
say distinctly what is 10 be done, and will prove as good as 

■ Lord Chesterfield in a letter Iq his Bon dated May 18, 1758 (ipj 
td., vol. iv, p. J37, Letter 298), wrote as follows of the Ncwcaslle-Klt 
combination : ■ The Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pitt jog on like nuui 
and wife, that is, seldom agreeing, often quarrelling, but by motml 
inlerest upon the whole not parting,' 
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his word. If su h a m f nd h people will follow; 

ihej' forgive a m n h m k m kes provided, as the- 
saying is, that h m V n h Then the resources of Waniofi 

the country are n d d I d, and under articu- ,^^ 

late and sympa h I d h p h e of the nalioii pros- En^lith 

pers. If Engl d n h 757 needed some one 

controlling will n u 1 m as 1 nt fell in her Norih 

American colo Th d m 1 n caused by feeble 

ministries in Engl dh d b 1 f 1 ff in America; nerve- 
less government at home strengthened the centrifugal ten- 
dencies of the colonies. Nothing but common danger gave 
ihem any common life ; and, though Pitt's advent to power 
partially corrected the e 1 P t was in England not in 
America. To the end 1 e un ng fo ce came from without 
rather than from within the colon es followed the lead of 
Pitt and his generals, but o he mo her country not to the 
colonies mas due the conques of Ca ada. 

That Canada must be conquered, when England made Dlsiressi 
her effort, was inevitable. The French appeared triumphant ; ^'"""'''■ 
they had moved forward ; they had struck heavy blows ; but 
behind the fighting line, even on the surface, they were in 
straits. The garrison of Fort William Henry had not been 
taken prisoners to Canada, because Canada could hardlj- 
feed ihem'; and the winter of 1757, which followed the 
brilliant campaign, was a winter of distress. Bread was 
wanting ; horses were eaten for meat ; the troops were 
mutinous and only kept in order by Levis' firmness and lact ; 
ihe finances were in a ruinous condition ; there were winter 
gaieties and winter gambling, but Canada before its conquest 
was in much the same condition as the mother country on 
the brink of the Revolution. 

' Similarly, after the fall of Oswego, Horace Walpole wrote, ' The 
^assacie at Oswego happily proves a romance ; part of the two legi- 
nents that were made piisooers there are actnally arrived at Plymouth, 
the provisions at Qnebec being too scanty to admit additional nnmbera.' 
ZrfJwj of JJoi-ace llalJvU, vol.iii, pp. 44, 45 (Letter of Nov. 13, 1756J, 
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Both sides laid their plana for the coming year. The 
French scheme included a movement by Levis from Fort 
Fronlenac on Lake Ontario, across to the site of Oswego, 
and thence, afier securing the alliance or the allegiance of the 
Iroquois, down the Mohawk valley, so as lo co-operate with 
ihe main army under Montcalm advancing from Ticon- 
deroga. The success of this project of Vaudreuil's, which 
was never carried into effect, presupposed that the bulk of 
the English troops would again be drawn off to attack Louis- 
bourg, for it was known or suspected in Canada that another 
attempt on Louisbourg was in contemplation, 

Pitt's plan of campaign was not new or original. The 
experience of long years had painfully taught what were the 
points where Canada must be attacked, if any permanent suc- 
cess was to be achieved. First and foremost was Louisbourg, 
With Louisbourg in English hands, the St. Lawrence could be 
blocked and Canada starved out. But the English minister 
had no intention of denuding the inland frontier of the British 
colonies, in order lo take the French fortress in Cape Breton. 
On the contrary, he laid his plans also for an advance on 
Ticonderoga, and for the recovery of Fort Duqiiesne. He 
conceived no new scheme, but into old sciiemes he put new 
life. The novelties which he introduced were abundance of 
English troops, prompt instead of dilatory movement, and 
above all capable leaders — inspired with his own spirit, and 
in their mm inspiring the men whom they led. There was 
10 be an end of the ' delays, misfortunes, disappointments 
and disgraces',' which had so long been associated in ihe 
English mind with war in America. 

On December 30, 175J, he addressed a circular letter to 

the Governors of the North American colonies, asking for 

levies of 20,000 men. On February 19, 1758, a strong 

fleet set sail for Halifax, to be directed against Louisbouig, 

■ while other English squadrons blocked the French pottt 

' Annual Jiegisltr for 1 758, p. 70. 
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in Europe, and kept the enemy's ships from crossing ihe 
Atlantic. It was a rare thing for an English expedition for 
America to start betimes, instead of waiting for orders and 
counter orders, unii! the season for active work was far spenL 
It was unheard of, too, for so many English troops to be sent 
into the New Work!. Twelve thousand soldiers, nearly all 
regulars, took part in the Louisbourg expedition. Aber- 
cromby on Lake George commanded, when summer came 
on, 15,000 men, of whom fully 6,000 were regulars. Six 
thousand men took part in the march against Fort Duquesne, 
of whom 1,600 were Imperial troops. Thus in the year 
1758 England had more than 20,000 regular soldiers em- 
ployed in North America, enough force, as Lord Chester- 
field thought, when coupled with the colonial troops, ' to eat 
up the French alive in Canada, Quebec, and Louisbourg, 
if we have but skill and spirit enough to exert it properly '.' 

The skill and the spirit were forthcoming also, though The 
not at once in full measure, and not at all points. Loudoun ^"^"^ 
was recalled. Abercromby was left to take his place, but with jtrs. 
him was placed as brigadier a young officer of rare promise. 
Lord Howe. Jeffrey Amherst was picked out to command the 
troops against Louisbourg, and of his three brigadiers one 
was Lawrence, the Governor of Nova Scotia, and another 
was Wolfe. In the further west, the command of the expedi- 
tion against Fort Duquesne was given to a resolute Scotch 
soldier, Forbes. Gradually in his choice of officers Pitt sifted 
the chaff from the grain, young men were brought to the 
front, merit was preferred lo seniority. Amherst was forty- 
one years of age, Wolfe was thirty-one, Howe was thirty- 
three. Lord Chesterfield wrote of them in February, 1 758, 
■ Abercromhy is to be the sedentary and not the acting com- 
mander. Amherst, Lord Howe, and Wolfe are lo be the 
acting and I hope the active officers. I wish ihey may agree'.' 

' I^rd CheBteifieltl to his son, Feb. 8, 1758 (1775 e<i., vol. iv, p. 1 14 ; 
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The fleet which sailed for North America, carrjing the 
liopes and the fortunes of England, was commanded by Ad- 
miral Boscawen. He had seen service in the East and West, 
off Cartagena and Pondicherry ; and it was he who in the j ear 
1 755, before France and England were at war, had, as has 
already been told, attacked and taken the two French ships, the 
Alcidt and the Lys, off the North American coast '. He had 
Churcliill blood in his veins, for Arabella Churchill was hL'; 
grandmother ; and he was known as ■ Old Dreadnought,' aftei 
a ship of that name which he had commanded. He was 
a determined, haid-fighling sailor, wilh little respect for neu- 
trality in time or place if there was a chance of striking 
a blow for England. 

His colleague. General Amherst, like Wolfe, was born in 
Kent. Joining the Guards in 1731, he made his name on 
the Continent. He was present at Dettingen and Fontenoj, 
and served on the Duke of Cumberland's staff. Unlike mosi 
of the commanders of the time, he lived to be ait old maD, 
and was Commander-in-Chief of the English army before he 
died ; but his good work was all done in America in ihe 
years 1758-60, while he was still in early middle age, and 
when he conquered Canada. He was a good soldier of 
the cautious type, not wanting either in vigour or determina- 
tion, but making sure of each point before he moved further. 
What Carlyle says of the Parliamentary general. Lord Essm, 
miglit be said of Amherst — he was a ' somewhat elephan- 

The ships look time to go over the sea, and did not reach 
Halifax until well into May. On the second of June they 
sailed into Gabarus Bay and came in sight of Louisbourg- 
The second siege and capture of Louisbourg was very sitnilif 
to the first, except that in 1758 much larger forces were 
engaged on either side, and more military skill was shown 
than in 1745. The earlier siege was, on the English side, 
See above, p. 334. 
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as far as the land forces were concerned, purely a colonial 
venture. On the later occasion very few colonial troops 
were employed. The French had in garrison 3,000 regulars, 
and the residenls of the town who bore arms made up nearly 
another thousand, the besiegers on land outnumbering the 
besieged in the proportion of three to one. In harbour 
Ihere were twelve French ships of war, with a complement of 
3,000 men — no match for Boscawen's overpowering fleet. 
The fortifications of Louisbourg were strong, but not so 
strong as they were reputed. It was stated that prior 
to 1755 nothing had been done to repair the damage done 
in the first siege'. The French had a good commander, the 
Chevaher de Drucour; and his wife, according to the ac- 
counts of the time, was as brave as himself In 1758 
the English landed in the same place as in 1745 ; the siege 
took almost exactly the same number of days ; the Grand 
Battery on the north shore of the harbour was, as before, 
evacuated by the French ; once more the English mounted 
guns on Lighthouse Point, from which the French had 
retired, and battered to pieces the Island Battery, which 
guarded the month of the harbour. Again, as in 1745, 
a small force of Canadians and Indians tried to make a 
diversion from inland, and again the attempt was quite 
ineffectual. The seas and the skies, however, in spite of the 
time of year, were far less kind to the besiegers on the later 
than on the earlier occasion. 

The real difficulty was the initial difiiculty, that of landing Landing 
on an awkward coast in bad weather, with an enemy lining ^-^'Jj^^ 
the shore. The French had made full preparations, and had 



hid been taken prisoaer to EDgland. It is dated Andovfr, 
iJiS. Refening to the defences of LouiBbourg, he speaks of 'a forti- 
fication (if it could deserve the oatnei crumljling down in eTery flank, face, 
and cooitine, except the right flank of the King's bastion, which was 
lEmonnted the first year after my arrival.' 
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their men, guns, and batteries ready along the fringe of 
Gabarus Bay ; while, for nearly a week, surf and fog 
made any attempt at landing impracticable. At length, at 
daybreak on June 8, three strong parties under the three 
brigadiers put out in boats from the transports, and rowed 
for the shore at three separate points. The main effort 
was intended to be made on the extreme left, at Freshwater 
Cove, by the party commanded by Wolfe. As the boaL* 
neared the land, the French opened a heavy fire, and Wolfe 
signalled a retreat ; btit, by happy accident or by design, one 
or more of the boats misinterpreted the sign, and made good 
their landing a little to the right of the cove, where the ciiff 
gave some slight shelter from the enemy's fire. The test 
then followed in support, and, with no slight loss of men and 
boats, the English carried the French position, and drow 
their opponents back within range of the Louisbourg guns. 

The disembarkation now went on under difficulties. On 
June 18 the siege guns were landed, and gradually the 
English formed their encampment, drew their lines, and 
opened their trenches, beleaguering the foriress on the 
western side, where the peninsula on which the town of 
Louisbourg stood joined the mainland. The lines staried 
from the sea at Flat Point cove, and extended in a semicircle 
for about two miles inland. Meanwhile, on the twelfih of 
June, Wolfe had marched round the harbour, and subsequently 
mounted his guns at Lighthouse Point on the opposite 
side. By the twenty-fifth he had silenced the IslanJ 
Battery, and thus commanded the mouth of the harbour, 
where the French in consequence sunk several of their ships 
to bar any attack by Boscawen. 

The town was now fully invested by land and sea ; such 
French ships as still remained were cooped up in the harbour, 
and the fall of Louisbourg was merely a question of time. 
But the operations took time. The besiegers had the same 
difficulty as had been experienced in 1745, in advancing 
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across a belt of swamp. Day and night passed in incessant 
work, under fire of the enemy's guns, and interrupted by 
sorties of the garrison ; but slowly and surely the trenches 
were drawn nearer to ihe town. On the Iwenty-first of July 
three out of the five remaining French ships took fire from 
a shell and were destroyed, and on the twenty-fifth the two 
last were successfully attacked by a detachment of English 
sailors, who rowed inlo the harbour at night time, and among 
whom was James Cook, not yet known lo fame. One ship 
was grounded and burnt, the other was towed off by its 
captors. 

This bold feat brought matters to a climax. The land 
defences were in ruins, the garrison was worn out, there was 
nothing to stop a general assault by land and sea, On the 
twenty-sixth the French Governor asked for terms. Uncon- Tkt town 
ditional surrender was demanded and refused ; but before the """"«''« 
message of refusal reached the English camp, it was withdrawn, 
at the instance, it was said, of the Intendant or Commissary- 
General, who represented tlie civilian element in the town, 
The articles of capitulation were signed, between 5,000 and 
6.000 French soldiers and sailors became prisoners of war, 
and on July 27 the English forces entered Louisbourg. 
Two years later, in 1760, all the fortifications were de- 
molished, and the town was practically blotted out. No Louis- 
chance was left of again handing back to France a ^<""^'^^- 
fortress which had so long threatened English interests in 
America. Halifax was henceforth lo be unrivalled on the 
coast ; and at the present day the once famous harbour of 
Louisbourg is in the keeping of Cape Breton fishermen. 

The English Parliament voted thanks to Amherst and 
Boscawen ; but to Wolfe, who as a subordinate was not men- Wol/e's 
tioned, the thanks of the nation were mainly due. He «^'f" <^ 
' shone extremely at Louisbourg ',' wrote Horace Walpole, ieurg. 
and Walpole owns that he did not love him. Had he been 
' Littiri ef Horace iValpele, yo\. iii, p. ta-j (Letter of Feb. 9, I769}- 
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in supreme command, the siege would probably have ended 
earlier, and greater results would have been achieved. His 
Timi hit own view, at any rate, as expressed in a private letter ivrilten 
English ^^'^"^ '''^ return to England, was that both during the siege 
and after it valuable time was lost'. It is certain that when 
the expedition was sent out, more was hoped from it than the 
capture of Louisbourg alone. On May 18, 1758, Lord 
Chesterfield wrote: 'By this time I believe the French are 
entertained in America with the loss of Cape Breton, and, 
in consequence of that, Quebec ; for we have a force there 
equal to both those undertakings, and officers there now Ibat 

will execute what Lord L (Loudoun) never would so 

much as attempt^' The French on their side, as we learn 
from a subsequent letter from Drucour, were aware of lie 
importance of prolonging the siege, in order to prevent 
Abercromby being reinforced, or an attack being made on 
Quebec*; and all honour is due to the memory of the brave 

' ' We lost time at the siej^, atill more after the siege, and blnndeitd 
Irom the begiimiiig to the ead of the campaign ' (from a letlpr written 
Dec. 1,1758; Wright'sii^tfo/iri-^e, p. 465). Similarly, Wolfe wroli: 
from the camp before Loniabonrg, on July 27, 1758, the day after ihf 
capitulation : ' If Ihis force had been properly managed, there wafU 
end of the French colony in North America in one caropaigo ' (Wrigbl. 
p. 449). 

" Lord Chesterfield to his son, May 18, 1758 (1775 ed., yoL i', 
p, 136 ; Letter agS). 

' See the letter already quoted above, p. 275, Dole. Dmcoor is 
enplaining why he would not allow the French ships to leave Lolli^ 
bourg harbour, ' It was onr business to defer the determination of ~ 
fate as long as possible. My accounts from Canada assured i 
M. de Montcalm was marching to the enemy and would come ' , 
them between July 15 and so. I said then "if the ships lea«e the 
harbour on June 10 (as they desire), the English admitsl will enter il 
immediately after," and we should have been lost before the end of tte 
month, which would have put it in tbe power of the generals of tbc 1 
besiegers to have employed the months of July and August in 5 
succours to the troops marching against Canada, and to have ( 
the river St. Lawrence at the proper season.' In a ' Scheme for b 
Louisbourg,' which was submitted to Fitt by Brigadier Waldo (whoh 
been on Pepperell's expedition) on Nov. 7, 1757, fourteen day* « 
given to Louisbonrg to hold out when once duly invested, ai 
attack on Quebec was contemplated as the immediate resolt of i 
CBrymer'a Report on Canadian Archives, 1886, pp. 151-3). 
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French commander for the determined stand which he made. 
Before the siege ended, Abercromby had been beaten back 
from Ticonderoga, and breathing time had been given to the 
defenders of Canada. 

Yet it was but the end of July when Louisbourg fell, and, 
if Wolfe had had his way, the ships would have gone on to 
Quebec. Even Amherst might have gone on but for the bad 
news from Abercromby, which confirmed his habitual caution, 
and retarded instead of quickening his movements. One 
officer, Lord Rollo, was sent to reduce the lie St. Jean ; 
another, Monckton, cleared the valley of the St. John river 
on the mainland. Wolfe was dispatched to Gasp^ Bay and 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, to harry the settlers and the 
fishermen ; and when he had accomplished his task, which PVolfe 
was little 10 his taste, he sailed for home angry and dis- 'I'"™^'^ 
appointed that more had not been done, and that his advice 
had not been taken. Amhctst, in the meantime, had gone 
with six regiments to reinforce Abercromby at Lake George. 

The capture of Louisbourg secured to England all that The 
should have been hers when the Treaty of Utrecht was l>eing ^"i'"" 
negotiated. The English were now in full occupation q{ finally 
the Maritime Provinces of Canada. More than half of the ^"""^'' 

England. 

comparatively small French population of Capie Breton was, 
at the people's own wish, shipped to France; and of ihe 
residents in the lie St. Jean, mainly Acadian refugees, a 
large proportion was similarly transported, while others found 
iheir way to Canada, Cape Breton was attached to Nova 
Scotia, to be subsequently separated from that province and 
again rejoined. The lie St. Jean was placed under the 
same Government, and before the century ended, in the year 
1799, its name was changed to Prince Edward Island in 
honour of the Duke of Kent, the father of Her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria. 

By Loudoun's recall, Abercromby was left in chief command Abtr- 
of the British forces in North America. He had with him, ^^^^^ 
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as one of hi3 brigadiers, Lord Howe, who commanded the gsth 
Regiment. In May, 1758, he was at Albany preparing for 
the summer's work. In June he moved up to the end of 
Lake George, where his force, amounting to 15,000 men, 
gathered to drive the French back on Canada. The colonies 
had answered well lo Pitt's appeal, and contributed g,ooo 
men lo the total. On July 5 the army embarked in boats; 
on the sixth they landed without opposition at the northern 
end of the lake, on the ■western side of the water, and began 
their march on Ticonderoga through the forest, having on 
their right the semicircular stream which connects Lake 
George and Lake Champlain. 
Lord Hmve The right centre column was ted by Lord Howe, and, as 
the soldiers groped their way through the dense thickets, 
they stumbled across a party of French, who had been sail 
out lo reconnoitre, had also lost their way, and found their 
retreat cut off. A confused skirmish followed, with morf 
numerical loss to the French than to the English ; but Howe 
was shot dead, and his life by common consent meant ihe 
life of the expedition. All night the army remained under 
arms in the forest, and on the morning of the seventh marched 
back to the landing-place. 
Tl" It was a matter of very few miles to the French position. 

the French The river, which carries the waters of Lake George inlo 
fosiiion at Lake Champlain, and enters the latter lake at Ticonderoga, 
roga. has a course of about eight miles ; but they are eight miles 

of a semicircle, and the distance in a straight line from Lake 
George to Ticonderoga is much shorter. The English had 
landed at the head of the river ; about two miles lower down 
rapids begin, and here was the portage leading from the head 
to the bottom of the rapids, and forming the chord of an arc, 
the arc being between three and four miles of broken water. 
The lower bridge of the portage, where there was a sawmill, 
was well within two miles of the French Fort Carilloa At 
the head of the rapids the French had held an advanced 
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post, which was withdrawn oh the approach of Abercromby's 
army, and, when the main force of that army landed to 
wander in the forest, a detachment was sent on down the 
river and occupied the deserted position. On tiie seventh, 
"hile (he main body again was resting at the landing-place, 
Rradslreet was sent forward to the post at the bottom of 
the rapids, which was also found to be deserted, and here on 
the evening of the seventh the main body encamped, the bridge 
being repaired, and the encampment being on the same side 
of the river as Ticonderoga. 

Montcalm, who was joined by Levis on the night of the MBKieravi 
seventh, had with him rather under 4,000 men, the majority ^^-^A""- 
of whom were regulars. Outnumbered as he was by three or 
four to one, his position was perilous in the extreme, for his 
retreat could easily be cut off. He determined, however, to 
make a stand, and on rising ground on the inland^ — the 
western — side of the little peninsula on which Fort Carillon 
or Ticonderoga ' was built, at a distance of rather over half 
a mile from the fort, he formed at the eleventh hour entrench- 
ments of timber, fringed on the outside by a network of 
'felled trees, the branches pointed outwards V and carefully 
laid BO as to entangle and annoy the enemy. 

Against this position Abercromby ordered an attack on Tkt 
July 8. He had been told by French prisoners that f"£^^^ 
Montcalm's force was stronger than it actually was, and Tiiimde- 
ihat further reinforcements were shortly to arrive. In conae- '^ 
quence he hurried his movements, and without bringing up 
any guns, which apparently he had left behind him, he 
determined, thinking that the entrenchment had not been 
completed, to trust entirely to the bayonet. The result was 
the inevitable result of a frontal attack, delivered in the open, 
against an enemy fighting under cover and undisturbed by 
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^^1 ardllery fire. For four hours charge after charge was made, 

^r and at the close of the day the English had achieved nothing 

and had lost nearly 2,000 men. The casualties in the Black 

Watch alone amounted to 500. Abetcromby had still 13,000 

Rittiot of men left, but he had no stomach for further fighting. On 

rrooihy ^^ following day he ordered a retreat, and the whole force 
went back to the southern end of Lake George. 

Triumph At Oswego and at Fort William Henry, Montcalm had 

shown how to concentrate superior forces at a given poinl 
rapidly and effectively, and how to use them when concen- 
trated to the best possible advantage. At Ticonderoga, he 
showed how to make the most of very inferior numbers, by 
utilizing every natural and artificial advantage, and every 
mistake of the foe. It was a great triumph for him; it 
produced joy in Canada, and discouragement in England; 
but, as Mr. Parkman points out, it is dlBicult to see how be 
could possibly have succeeded, if Abercromby had taken any 
other course than the one which he actually took. Wolfe 
summed up the matter aright, when, in the following Decem- 
ber, he referred in a private letter to ' the famous post at 
Ticonderoga, where Mr. Abercromby by a httlc soldiership 
and a little patience might, I think, have put an end to the 
war in America '.' 

Tribute to Almost as disastrous as the repulse itself was the death of 
Lord Howe, which preceded it. The eldest of three distin- 
guished brothers, the second of whom was the famous 
admiral, and the third the not so successful general m the 
American War of Independence, he was not thirty-foiu' years 
old when he was killed, and had only landed in America in 
the previous year. Yet he had lived long enough for all men 
to speak well of him, and ail to love him. In his dispatch 
giving an account of the operations, Abercromby wrote ; ' He 
was very deservedly universally beloved and respected through 

' Wright's Life of Wolft, p. 469. 
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the whole army '.' Pitt testified in more stilted phrases 
that 'he was by the universal voice of army and people 
a character of ancient times, a complete model of military 
virtue in all its branches '.' Wolfe loved him dearly, and his 
letters show how highly he valued ' his abilities, spirit and 
address V He writes of him as ' the very best officer in the 
King's service,' as ' the noblest Englishman that has appeared 
in my time,' as ' truly a great man.' ' This country has 
produced nothing like him in my time ; his death cannot be 
enough lamented.' Similar testimony is given by Robert 
Rogers, the Ranger, who was with the force when he fell : 
' This noble and brave officer being universally beloved by 
both officers and soldiers of the army, his fall was not only 
most sincerely lamented, but seemed to produce an almost 
universal consternation and langour through the whole ^' 
But the most striking honour to his name and memory was 
paid by the province of Massachusetts. In 1759 the Court 
of Assembly ordered a monument to him to be placed in 
Westminster Abbey, which sul! records ' the sense they had 
of his services and military virtues, and of the affection their 
officers and soldiers bore to his command.' Burke, in ihe 
Annual RegisUr for 1758', gives the clue to the affecdon 
with which the colonists regarded Lord Howe; 'From the 
moment he landed in America he had wisely conformed, 
and made his regiment conform, to the kind of service 
which the country required.' Howe's life, he adds, was ' long 
enough for his honour, but not for his country.' In truth, 
had he lived, and had Wolfe lived, the history of the English 
in America might have been widely different. Two men 
who in youth had so inspired their time, and so impressed 
American colonists with the sense of leadership, might well 

' Abereromhy to Pitt. July la. 1758. 
' GrenviUe Correifandcme, vol. i, p. iGi. 
' Wright, pp. 426, 448, 450, 46s, 469. 
' Rogera'yii«r«ii/i, p, 114, note. 
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^H have averted the War of Independence, or by military genius 

^H have given it another issue. 

^H From July to October Abercromby remained at one end 

^H or Lake George, and Montcalm, who had received heavy 

^f reinforcements, at the other. Parlies of Rangers and Cana- 

dians attacked each other on the Wood Creek line, but the 
main bodies were inactive. The presence of the English 
force had the advantage, however, of holding in their front 
so large a number of the enemy that the latter were unable 
adequately to protect other positions, and in consequence 
Bradttnet they lost Fort Frontenac. That competent officer. Colonel 
Fronietiac. Bradstreet, had already proposed an expedition against this 
point, and when he renewed his proposal after the battle of 
Ticonderoga, Abercromby gave his consent, and spared him 
3,600 men for the purpose, noting that ' he is not only very 
active, but has great knowledge of the country ',' 

In August he moved up the Mohawk, took his troops past 
the Carrying Place from that river, where, on the site of 
Fort Williams, General Stanwix was busy building a new fort, 
reached the ruins of Oswego, put out across the lake, anrf 
on August ag landed close to Fort Frontenac. By the 
twenty -seventh he had the fort at the mercy of his guns, and 
the small garrison of a little over a hundred men surrendered. 
The prisoners were sent on parole to Montreal, to be 
exchanged for a corresponding number of English ; the fort 
was burnt, and guns, ships, and supplies were carried off ot 
destroyed. It was an excellent piece of work for the English 
side; 'agreat stroke,' as Wolfe wrote on hearing of it', 
Great material damage was caused to the French by, tem- 
porarily at any rale, cutting their communications with the 
■■■*■" west, and intercepting supplies which had been intended for 

' Abercromby to Pitt, July i:, 1758. 

' Utter of Sept. 30, 1758 (Wright's Lifi of Wolfe, p. 4571. In 
another letter (p. 465) he writes: ' bradstreet's coup was niBsteily. He 
is a very eitraordinaiy man.' 
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the forts on the Ohio and on the upper lakes. The moral 
effect was greater stiil. The time-honoured French fort on 
Lake Ontario, the earliest French post on the lakes, had 
been with little effort taken and blotted out, reminding the 
waverers among the Five Nation Indians that, in spite of 
reverses, the English arm was strong and far-reaching, and 
the English alliance was for them a valuable asset. 

Early in October Amherst came up to Abercromby's Anther. 
carap, and the two generals decided not to make a further com'-^' 
attempt on Ticonderoga until the following year. ' General mandei 
Amherst,' wrote Wolfe, ' thought the entrenchments so im- jij^'i/l' 
proved as to require more ceremony in the second attack America. J 
than the season would allow oV' The troops were accord- 
ingly sent into winter quarters, and in November Aber- 
cromby received a letter of recall. Amherst became in his 
stead Commander-in-Chief of the British forces in North 
America. 

By the end of October campaigning was over for the year The 
in the east, and in the centre; but it was not so in the '^^Jji 
west, where Brigadier- General Forbes was marching on Fort Port 
Duquesne, ^"l'^ 

Forbes was an older man than the other English com- General 
manders, who achieved success in the war; and he seems to ^' 

have been over sixty in the year 1758°. He proved him- 
self to be a man of great fortitude and resolution, tactful 
in dealing with colonists or Indians, a brave, sure, and 
careful soldier. His task was to give security to the harried 
frontiers of Virginia and Pennsylvania, and to clear the 
French out of the Ohio valley. With this end he had to 
collect and equip a force, the large majority of whom were 
provincials; to get money and men out of two colonies, 
which were very jealous alike of the mother country and of 



> WriEhi's Life of Wolfe, p. 469. 

' For bis age see Kingsford's Hiitsry of Canada, v 

e has been generally put down as > yonnger nun. 
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each other ; to make choice between two conflicting routea,, 
and U> detach the Ohio Indians as far as possible from 
French cause. 
J!eas(mi A long time was taken over the preluninaries, and c 

^tiStdiHon '''^ expedition itself, the object of which was not attaii 
made slaw until the end of November; but the delays were not onl] 
fregress. ^^ consequence of want of transport, and of Forbes' 

ill health, they were also the result of design. The longer' 
the English kept their enemies waiting to be attacked, th*'] 
fewer those enemies were likely to be ; for the Indians, 
the militia of New France, did not love to keep the field for 
any long time together. Moreover, as Forbes wrote to Pitt', 
October and November were the best hunting months for 
the Indians, which they were therefore not willing to devote 
10 war ; while, on the other hand, they were months when 
the leaves fell and left the backwoods easier to reconnoitre 
and less easy for ambuscade. 
Prepara- Forbes came to Philadelphia in April ; and through the early 

(i^j/w summer months his force Kradually assembled, and moved to 

advance. ° ' 

the front. When the numbers were complete, they amounted 
to over 6,000 men, in the main southern colonists, biS 
including a strong regiment of Highlanders. The second in: 
command was a good man for the work. Bouquet, one of 
the Swiss officers of the Royal Americans. The advanced. 
base was formed at Raeslown, now Bedford, in Pennsji*- 
vania, distant about ninety miles from Fort Duquesne. It 
some thirty miles north-east of Fort Cumberland, from whick 
Braddock had started on his disastrous march ; and a ket 
controversy arose as to whether the old route should be fo 
lowed, or a new road taken. Opening a road to the Ohio 
meant, when the fighting was over, giving to the Stale, 
within or near whose boundaries the road ran, control of the 
trade. Virginia accordingly pressed for the old and more 
southerly route, Pennsylvania for the northern line. In spi:e 
' Letter of Foibes to Piit, Oct. ao, \^l%. 
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of Washington's arguments, the latter was chosen; it was 
shorter and more direct, and on ihe whole presented fewer 
natural difficulties than the other. The first forty miles 
led due west over the main Alleghany range and Ihe Laurel 
hills, to a place called Loyalhannon ; and by the end 
of August Bouquet had a road cut to this place, a d^pSt 
established, and preparations made for carrjing on the 
track through fifty miles of less diflScuIt country to Fort 
Duquesne. 

Every care was being laben by the commanders; but Anmk 
notwithstanding, before the end came, there was in a smaller ^/^ 
measure a repetition of Braddock's reverse. In the middle Duquesnt 
of September, Major Grant, an officer of the Highlanders, ^-^^^jj, 
obtained permission from Bouquet to march out from Loyal- 
hannon with between 700 and 800 men ', for the purpose of 
reconnoitring Fort Duquesne. He arrived at night time 
close to the fort; intended a night attack, which miscarried; 
repeated the attempt to attack on the following day, and 
having broken up his force into small parties, was badly 
beaten and himself taken prisoner. The total British casual- 
ties numbered about 280, the survivors finding their way 
back to Bouquet at Loyalhannon. ' This was a most ter- 
rible check to my small armj',' wrote Forbes ^, but the reverse 
was more than counterbalanced shortly afterwards by a 
success of a different kind. From the first Forbes had 
spared no pains to secure the friendship of the Indians; 
and in October, in large measure through the good TkeOhU 
offices of a Moravian missionary, a general council was ^„,j^ ^^^ 
held, at which the tribes of the Ohio made their peace French. 
with the English, deserting the French cause as rats leave 
.sinking ship. ^^^ 

It was November before Forbes joined Bouquet at Loyal- advai 
■JtaimoR. He was broken in body, but resolute to carry ^'^' 

IS 90a. 
' Forbes to Pitl, i' 
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ihrough the expedition, in spite of the lateness of the season. 
The road had been cut to within easy reach of the French 
fort; and, on November i8, 2,500 men, picked out of the 
force, advanced in three columns, carrying with them only 
what was absolutely necessary in th»— *ay of supplies, 
'Jkf/ori and their brave commander on a Jitter. At a day's march 
abandantd f^^^j Yoxi Duquesne, it was reported that the fort had 
Freiiihand been evacuated and burnt; and when the English reached 
"iv'i^'^ it on the twenty-fifth, they found that the news was Uue. 
Engiish. Weakened by the desertion of the Indians, and by 
having disbanded some of the militia, whom he could 
not feed, in want of the provisions which Brad street 
had intercepted at Fort Frontenac, the French commander, 
De Ligneris, saw no alternative but to blow up the fori, 
and retreat more than a hundred miles up the Alleghany 
10 the junction of that river with French Creek, leaving 
the valley of the Ohio in English hands, as events proved. 

For the moment Forbes" chief care was to build at once 

on the site of Fort Duquesne a temporary stockade, which 

could be held by a small garrison through the winter. In 

the following year a permanent fort was built. The name of 

Fort Duquesne was exchanged for that of Fort Pitt, and the 

Feanda- city of Pittsburg still recalls the statesman who recovered 

'^isburr ^'^^ "^^ British colonies the rich western lands which are 

watered by the Ohio. ' I have used the freedom of giving 

your name to Fort Duquesne,' wrote Forbes to Pitt two days 

after he had reached the fort, 'as 1 hope it was in some 

measure the being actuated by your spirit that now makes 

us masters of the place '.' The honest soldier, whom the 

English minister sent to do the work, and who did it when 

the colonies concerned should have done it for them- 

Deaik of selves, did not long survive hia success. Patient and s 

'"g. John Forbes was carried back to Philadelphia, where h 
' FoibM to Pitt, Pittibuig, Nov. aj, 1 758. 
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fight, and on whom, with Levis and Bourlamaq 
lay the heavy burden of defending a ruined State, a^^-^J 
checking, at this point and at that, the flowing tide ^^ 
English invasion. 

Note. — For the above see, among modem books, 
Kingsford's History of Canada^ vols, iii and iv; 
Parkman's Montcalm and Wolfe ; and 
Wright's Life of Wolfe, 
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CHAPTER X 

THE CONQUEST OF CANADA {(onlinued) 

Whhn Wolfe reached England from Louisbourg; in 
ovember, 1758, he wrote to Pitt offering himself for 
rther service in America, 'and particularly in the river 
. Lawrence, if any operations are to be carried on there'.' 
ifore Christmas, Pitt had appointed him to command an 
pedition in the coming year against Quebec. 
Wolfe was born at Weslerham, in Kent, on January 2, iVolfe'! 
27, and was therefore not ihiny-three years old when he '^^ '^' 
IS killed at Quebec in September, 1759. He was the son ckarmttr. 
a soldier, and received his first commission before he was 
teen. He was present at Detlingen, and at Culloden ; 
A, subsequently to the latter battle, after an interval of 
hling in the Netherlands, where he distinguished himself 
the battle of LafTeldi, he was stationed for a considerable 
ae in Scotland. Service in the Highlands, it may be noted, 
Jacobite times, was not bad training for service in North 
nerica. In September, 1757, after the outbreak of the 
:ven Years' War, he took part in the expedition against 
acheforl, to the south of La Rochelle, on the west coast of 
■ance — an enterprise as utterly barren of results as was the 
like of Buckingham's venture against the same area of 
'hen Charles I was King. Lord Howe and Wolfe 



WTe WBE some misunrlersIjiDdiag as to Ms retum to England. 
— ipondence quoted by Mr. Kiogsford in the n ' ■ - ' '" 
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were among the few who gained any credit from the 
expedition. In the following year, Wolfe served at 
Louisbourg'. 

Horace Walpole writes of him: 'Ambition, activity, in- 
duBiry, passion for the service, were conspicuous in Wolfe. 
lie seemed to breathe for nothing but fame, and lost no 
momenis in qualifying himself to compass his object'.' 
These words are partly true, but do not tel! the whole truth. 
Wolfe was ambitious, active, and industrious, but he cared 
for more than fame alone. His dramatic death in the hour 
of victory, while he was still very young, makes it impossible 
10 form an adequate estimate of his real worth as a soldier; 
but all that is known of him points to his having been, in 
spite of persistent ill health, a great military genius, and 
a rare leader of men. He seems to have resembled Nelson 
in his fighting qualities, and to have had the same lovable 
nature, coupled wiih a higher standard of life. Like Nelson, 
in warfare he always took the offensive if possible — took it, 
as at Quebec, in spite of smaller numbers and a less favour- 
able position. ' An offensive, daring kind of war will awe 
the Indians and ruin the French,' were his words to Amherst 
in a letter written after the taking of Louisbourg *. 

Like Nelson, he loved his men, and his men loved him. 
According to the olJ story, when the Duke of Newcastle 
told the King that Wolfe was mad, the King expressed a wish 
that he would bite his other generals. This was precisely 
what Wolfe did. He infected to some eslent those above 
him, to a great extent those under his command. Hi 
a man after Pitt's own heart ; wherever he was, he made 
himself felt, giving a living fire and force to the army. 
Coupled with this vitality was a thorough knowledge of hia 
profession, gained not only on actual battlefields and traininj;- 

■ Walpolc's Memoir! of the Keign of King George It (1847 ti\ 
vol. m, p. 171. 

■ Louisbourg, Sept. 30, 1758 (Wright, p. 457). 
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grounds, but also from voluminous reading'. Nature gave 
him a hot temper and fearless independence of spirit ; he 
was in consequence impatient, and perhaps unduly critical, 
of the mistakes of those above him ; but he was the soul of 
honour and chivalry, and his private life was marked by 
tender love for his mother, stanch attachment to his friends, 
and kindness to all dependent upon him, includiufr dumb 
animals. In his lifetime he enjoyed ' a large share of the 
friendship and almost the universal goodwill of mankind'.' 
In a word, English history has produced no truer type of 
hero than James Wolfe. 

At the siege of Louisbourg, Wolfe was one of three fVel/^s 
brigadiers under General Amherst. When he was given ^S«J" 
the command of the expedition against Quebec, three 
brigadiers were placed under him — Moncklon, Townshend, 
and Murray. They were al! of noble birth, and two of them 
at any rate were good soldiers, Moncklon, the senior of Mond-u 
the three, had shown his efficiency in Acadia, and at the 
iiege of I^ouisbourg, Murray proved his worth both before Mm-nty 
and after the capture of Quebec, in a civil as well as in 
a military capacity. The lea.st satisfactory of the three was 
George Townshend, elder brother of the better known George 
Charles Townshend, not wanting in capacity, but deficient ^f^'' 
in loyalty to his commander; a somewhat jealous and bitler- 
natured man, who had the backing of political and aristocratic 
connexion. Horace Walpole writes of him as a man ' whose 
proud and sullen and contemptuous temper never suffered 
him to wait for thwarting his superiors till risen to a level 

' In WriEht'B Lift of Wolfe, pp. 343-5. ia given a letter of Wo]fe'«, 
dated July, 1756, recomm ending a long list of books for a young 
soldier to read. Reference ia made at the beginning of the letter to a 
French book recently published (Torpin'a Essai siir Part di la guerre), 
and it ii ititerCBling to (m& that Forbes, in a letlei to Pitt from Kaes- 
lown. dated Oct. 20, il^i, stated thai in his mareh on Fort Duquesne 
he was acting on the principles laid down in that booh, 

' From Ihe ' Chnracler of General Wolfe ' in the Annual Register for 
<7S9, ?■ »8'' 
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wilh them. He saw everything in an ill-natured and ridiculous 

light — a sure prevention of ever being seen himself in a great 

or favourable one '.' The Quartermaster-General of the force 

CarlelcH. was Guy Carlelon, afterwards Lord Dorchester, well known 

in Canadian hislory, a great personal friend of Wolfe's, 

I/in.'e. though out of favour with the King. Howe, younger brother 

of the man whose untimely death Wolfe so deeply lamented, 

commanded the light infantry, and led them in the van of 

the force up the cliffs of Quebec. Lasdy, an admirable 

Admiral officer was in charge of the fleet, Saunders, who nineteen 

.Sau>:der!. ^.^^^^ before had sailed round the world with Lord Anson in 

the Centurion. 

Small The troops, whom Wolfe and his officers commanded, 

/""ij were too few for the difficult task with which they were 

iTffmmom/i-i/ entrusted. They were to have numbered 13,000; as a 

by tvniji. nialter of fact their total did not reach 9,000. Some were 

Start 0/ Ike in America already, but the large majority sailed from 

extcJilion. England ^jij, Wolfe and Saunders, leaving England in the 

middle of February, anchoring at HaUfax at the end of 

April, moving on lo Louisbourg in May, when the ice was 

disappearing, and arriving in front of Quebec towards the 

end of June — a small squadron, under Admiral Durell, having 

already ascended the St. Lawrence in advance of the main 

fleet. As they went up the river, ' the prevailing sentimental 

toast amongst the officers' was 'British colours on every 

French fort, port, and garrison in America =.' 

Gineral The expedition against Quebec was only part of a general 

^eam^ign P'^" °^ Campaign. While Wolfe was operating in the St. 

ill North Lawrence, it was intended that Amherst, the Commande> 

menca. i,,_Chief, with a larger army, should move northward by waf 

of Lake Champlain; and, reducing; the French forts H 

1 Memoirs of Ihi Reign of King George II (1847 ed.), voL ifl, pp. 
171. 17J. 

H A'BrthAmin^ 
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Ticonderoga and Crown Point, make his way lo the 
St, Lawrence, in time to co-operate wiih Wolfe's force, or 
to draw off a number of the defenders of Quebec for the 
protection of Montreal. As events turned out, Amherst gave 
little support 10 Wolfe. On the contrary, the main French 
army under Montcalm went to and remained at Quebec ; 
and Wolfe, with the smaller force and far the more difficult 
enterprise to undertake, had to rely on his own resources 
alone. Montcalm had probably gauged the respective merits 
of Amherst and Wolfe. Had Amherst been in command of 
ihe Quebec expedition, and Wolfe leading the central advance, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the French genera! would 
have entrusted the defence of Quebec to a smaller force, and 
with the bulk of his army would have confronted the more 
dangerous English leader on the line of Lake Champlaiti. 

Amherst, however, it is fair to note, had, as Commander- Amhirstt 
in-Chief, to direct his attention to other points as well as the ^ ™ 
direct northern line of advance. When the spring opened, 
ihe forts on the Mohawk river had been re-established, and 
Fort Duquesne was held bj' the small garrison which Forbes 
had placed there. But Oswego was still desolate, and the 
English had no post on Lake Ontario. The French held 
a strong position at Niagara ; they commanded the routes 
from the lakes lo Fort Duquesne ; they could bring reinforce- 
ments of Canadians and Indians from the west as well as up 
the St. Lawrence — if any could be spared from this quarter. 
Forbes, the leader in the west, was dead. Under these 
circumstances a cautious commander, though not perhaps 
a brilliant one, might hesitate to invade central Canada until 
some further security was attained on the western side. 

General Stanwix was accordingly sent to reinforce Fort 
Duquesne, and, having made that position secure, to press 
forward, if possible, up the Alleghany and French Creek 
rivers, in order to co-operate with another force which, under 
General Frideaux, was ordered to ascend the Mohawk liver, 
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reoccup)' Oswego, and from Oswego as the base to altack 
J'ridiaux Niagara. Pritieaus concentrated his troops at Schenectady 
stntagaiiiit towards the end of i^tay, about 5.000 in number, including 
two regimenis of regulars. Sir William Johnson joined him 
with Indian warriors from the Five Nations; and with him 
too, as second in command, was Colonel Haldimand, hke 
Bouquet a Swiss bybinh, and twenty years later Governor- 
General of Canada. Strengthening the outposis on the 
line of communication as he advanced, Prideaux made his 
JIahli- way 10 Oswego, and, leaving Haldimand there to rebuild 
'a"iafke,l at ^^^ ^''^'' ^'^ried westwards on July i for Niagara, carrying 
OsTC'tga : his men in boals along tlie southern shore of Lake Ontario. 
*e/nh" ^°°^ ^'^'^^ ^^ '^'^'' Haldimand's force at Oswego was attacked 
fremh. by 1,000 Canadians and Indians, who came up the St. Law- 
rence under the command of St. Luc de la Come; but, 
though taken by surprise, the garrison beat off their assailants 
with little loss. 
FbH The French fort at Niagara was in good condition for 

'"j"'"- defence. It stood in the angle between the Niagara river 
and the lake, on what is now the American side of the river; 
a road had been made past the falls, and there were two 
outposts, one above and the other below the falls. A com- 
petent French officer, Pouchot, was in command ; his garrison, 
when the English appeared, numbered 500 men more or less, 
and he sent messages to bring up reinforcements from the 
forts on the Ohio route^Presque lie, Fort Lebceuf, and 
Machault or Venango — in addition to Indians and Rangers 
from Detroit and the west, who were already coming down 
to the aid of Canada. 

On July 8 Prideaux summoned the fort lo surrender. 

and, liis summons being rejected, began to invest llie 

place. No great skill was shown in the investment, and 

litaihof on July 20 the English general was accidentally killed b/ 

J'rkUmix. [he bursting of a shell from one of his own guns. The 

command devolved on Johnson, who heard that a reliel 
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force was coming down Lake Erie— a force which numbered Jehnsoii 

a.t least 1,200 men all told, and was led by some of the best 

border fighters in Canada, including Ligneris, who had in atiddt/eafs 

the preceding year been in charge of Fort Duquesne. r/nf/f^-f 

Johnson marched out 10 intercept them on the road between 

the fort and the falls, attacked thetn at once in front and on 

the flank, and gained a complete victory. The French 

officers were taken prisoners, their troops were utterly routed 

and broken up, and the survivors retreated westward to 

Detroit, abandoning Lake Erie and the whole of the Ohio 

country. It was on July 24 that the fight took place, and 

on the following day I'ouchot, having verified the news 

of the French defeat, surrendered Niagara. One of the Surreadtt 

terms of the surrender was that the prisoners should be "/""'ff'"'' 

protected from the Indians by an English escort, the massacre 

at Fort William Henry being evidently borne in mind ; and 

on this condition six hundred Frenchmen were sent to New 

York. 

Thus, for the second time. Sir William Johnson had RewUef't 
rendered signal service to the English cause ; and with the "'J'"'- 
fall of Niagara the French lost all command of the lower 
lakes. Their only communication now with Detroit and the 
far West was by ihe old route of the Ottawa river, and their 
scheme of conquest in the lands of the Ohio was wholly and 
for ever undone. ' The taking of Niagara broke off 
effectually that communication, so much talked of and 
so much dreaded, between Canada and Louisiana; and 
by this stroke one of the capital poUiical designs of ihe 
French, which gave occasion 10 the present war, was defeated 
in its direct and immediate object',' On hearing of the 
success, Amherst sent up General Gage to replace Prideaux, 
with orders to come down the St. Lawrence and join in the 
combination against central Canada ; but the force was small. 
Gage, like Amherst, was cautious, and the summer past'ed 

' Annual RegiiUr for 1759, P- 34- 
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away without any further success by the troops on Lake 
Ontario. 

Amhenfs While Prideaux and Johnson were operating against 
Niagara, Amherst had begun his northward movement. He 
tiad carefullj' secured his communications by fortified posts, 
and, before June ended, had gathered a force of 11,000 men 
at the southern end of Lake George, the scene of so many 
encampments and so much fighting. On July ai he em- 
barked his troops, followed the line of Abercromby's advance 
in the previous year, found the famous entrenchment, 
which had foiled Abercromby's troops, deserted, but the 
fort itseir still held. On the evening of the twenty-sixth, 
however, deserters brought news that the garrison was in 
retreat, and shortly afterwards a loud explosion told its own 

Th4 French tale. Ticonderoga had been abandoned and blown up. 

'^Ti'oii^ The French commander opposed to Amherst was Bour- 

raga lamaque, and his orders were to fall back before the English 

to the outlet of Lake Champlain, where a small island in the 
Richelieu river, the tie aux Nois, could easily be defended, 
blocking the enemy's advance on Montreal. He had a force 
of over 3,ooD men, the rearguard of which, consisting of 
400 men, had held Ticonderoga for two or three days, 
to cover the retreat of the main force. On August i, 

and Crsian Crown Point was found to be abandoned also, and the way 
'" ■ north, down Lake Champlain, lay open to the invaders o( 

Canada. Amherst entered Crown Point on August 4, 
and on the following day wrote to Pitt: 'I shall take 
fast hold of it, and not neglect at the same time to 
forward every measure I can to enable me to pass Lake 
Champlain.' 

Amhtru's Now was the time for the quick aggressive raovemeni 
which Wolfe practised and preached, but the Commander-in- 
Chief fell miserably short of the occasion. August went bj, 
and September, but Robert Rogers and his Rangers, who 
harried the French Indians on the river Si. Francis north- 
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east of Lake Ch3D]pla.in, were the only fighiing members of 
Amherst's army. Time was spent in constructing a new 
fort at Crown Point ; in making a road eastward from Lake 
Champlain, opposite Crown Point, to the Connecticut river ; 
in building vessels to overpower four little armed sloops, 
which represented French naval enierprise on the lake. In 
the middle of October Amherst embarked his troops to go 
north, met with wind and storm, relumed 10 Crown Point, 
and made all snug for the winter. This was not the way to 
conquer Canada : the real work was done by another man 
at another place. While the main English army loitered on 
the shores of Lake Champlain, Wolfe had laid down his hfe 
in victory on the Plains of .Abraham, 

By a Canadian Act of 1858, the harbour of Quebec, for Thi 
the purposes of the Act, is defined as extending from the Cap q^^^''' 
Rouge river, about eight miles above Quebec, to the Mont- 
morency, aBout the same distance below the city. At Quebec, 
and for many miles above, the St, Lawrence is a tidal rivet. 
Below Quebec the river flows due north-east, and is divided 
into two channels by the island of Orleans, which also lies 
due north-east and south-west, being twenty miles long with 
a maximum breadth of six miles. The inland — the south- 
western — end of the island points directly at the rock of 
Quebec, which runs out from the northern shore of the 
St, Lawrence, facing straight down the river, at four miles 
distance from the island. The two channels, looking up 
stream, unite at the end of the island, and form a semi- 
circular basin just below Quebec, where tlie northern shore 
recedes. Immediately above this basin the rock of Quebec 
on the norih of the river, and Point Levis on the southern 
mainland, jut out towards each other, narrowing the St, Law- 
rence to a breadth of considerably less than a mile. Above 
Quebec the upward course of the river is still south-west by 
west. The northern bank is continuously steep, and al five 
to six miles' distance from Quebec on this side is Siliery Cove. 
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Jie Between two and three miles Turther on, nearly due west, is 

'^Mi"o7' ^'''P ^""g^- ^^^' against Sillery the Chaudifere river flows 
//•,■ St. in from the south, forming in old days a possible route 

LimTciuc. ^^ jjjg gj_ Lawrence for those who followed up the course 
of the Kennebec from the coast of Maine '. 

Miles of river-side cliff culminate in the promontory on 
which Quebec stands, and the south-western end of which is 
known as Cape Diamond. From the river above the town, 
Quebec, if man combined with nature, was almost inaccessible. 
Below, the eastern side of the city is girt by the winding River 
St. Charles, beyond which are the meadows of Beaupon, 
with shoals in front and high ground behind ; and, past the 
little Beauport river, which is ve^y roughly equidistant from 
the St. Charles and the Montmorency, the northern bank of 
ihe St, Lawrence is again more or less fringed witii steep 
ground as far as, and beyond, the falls, over which the 
Montmorency lakes its way into the great river. 
The Nature had given Quebec a position of unique strength; 

stTtHgiliof jjj^ij jjj^j added fortifications: and, when Wolfe came before 

the 1-rtnch 

petition. it, 16,000 soldiers, including French, Canadians, and Indians, 
were mustered for its defence, under one of the most skilful 
generals of his day. There was a garrison in Quebec itself; 
but the main army was encamped below the city, and lined 
entrenchments from the St. Charles to the Montmorency, 
Monicalm's head quarters being on the further side of the 
Beauport river. To defeat an army nearly double tk 
strength of his own, and to take the citadel which, sine* 
the days of Kirke and Champlain, had proved impregnable, 
was the hopeless task assigned to Wolfe. It was a task 
which he accomplished. 

Over and above his own leadership, he had two points in 

his favour. His trooiJB were better than those comraandeJ 

tra/ps' ''^ Montcalm. The majority of Monicalm's men «eie 

iiipiiior ill Canadian mihlia, disinclined for long continuous service 

' See aboTe, p. 113. 
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hem away Trom their farms, and, wh: 
for raiding purposes or for fighting under cover, not to be ^ 
relied on if ever they should be brought face to face with 
English regiments in the open field. Wolfe, moreover, im/vr/an 
gained complete command of the river. Such ships as the "{^^^j 
French possessed had been sent high up the St. Lawrence ih: rivtr 
out of harm's way ; and, though the guns of Quebec com- 
manded the river straii immediately below the rock, as the 
siege went on some of the English vessels, and many boats, 
were taken past the pronioniory, so that the St. Lawrence 
was securely held both below and above the ciiy. In war Co-efera 
and in peace English sailors and soldiers have known how to JCL^ji 
support each other. At ilie sieges of Louisbourg the admirals army a 
co-operated in every possible way with the leaders of the """v- 
land forces, and equally hearty was the co-operation of the 
two arms of the service before Quebec. Admiral Saunders, 
with Dureil and Holmes, did all that men could do to second 
Wolfe in his difficult enterprise. 

Piloted by Canadian prisoners or by their own determined 
seamen, the British ships had threaded their way up the 
St. Lawrence, and on June 26 anchored on the southern 
side of the Isle of Orleans. That night a party of Rangers Tlit isl 
landed on the island, meeting with some slight opposition, ^^^1/^* 
and tlie next day the whole force disembarked and marched 
across the island towards its westernmost point, the Point of 
Orleans. There the city of Quebec came in full view, 'at 
once a templing and a discouraging sight'.' Hardly had 
the troops landed when, on the same day, a heavy storm 
broke upon the English ships, and drove some of the 
transports ashore ; while, little more than twenty-four hours Kanrf- 
later, a new danger threatened the fleet in the form of fireships Zlps''^' 
sent down from Quebec. This was a pet scheme of 
Vaudreuil, but, like the author of the scheme, the ships did 
nothing more than splutter and make a noise, scaring the 
nim/ A-eghic- for 1 ;s9. ?■ 35- 
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Englisli ouipost at the Point of Orleans, Some stranded, 

others were towed ashore by the English sailors — none of 

them reached the fleet which they were intended to destroy. 

On the evening of the next day, the twenty-ninth, part of 

Moncklon's brigade was carried across the mile and a half of 

water which separates the island of Orleans at its westernmost 

point from the mainland on the southern shore; on the 

J'oiiii thirtieth the rest of fhe brigade was landed, and occupied 

BcnilieJ Point Levis. Here batteries were erected under fire from 

Quebec ; and, after a fudle, half-hearted attempt had been 

made to dislodge t}ie English by a party of Canadians, who 

crossed the river higher up on the night of July 1 2, the guns 

opened fire on the city opposite, and began the work — which 

went on for weeks — of knocking its buildings to pieces. 

Uefore the batteries at Point Levis were complete, Wolfe 

L.iiuliii,^ had sent troops across to the northern shore of the St. 

t^ictid Lawrence, lower down the river, and occupied the heights on 

iiatihera the eastern side of the Montmorency river, which more or 

skortbehvi iggg commanded the extreme lef: of the French line, where 

thcMoni- , . . , ^, „ , . , 

mtreniy. Levis was stationed. 1 he movement was not effected with- 



out some loss to the Rangers, who were ambushed by a party 

of Indians. The latter had crossed the Montmorency by 

a ford above the falls, but the ford was 100 securely guarded 

on the French side to justify any attempt on the part of 

Wolfe's small force to attack in this direction. It was the 

English general's plan 10 reconnoitre and threaten every 

point in turn of the French posidon, to divide the enemy's 

forces if possible, and if possible to induce Montcalm to lake 

DivUum of the offensive. Wiih this object, Woife ran great risks. One 

ferct. ' P^^* °^ ^^^ army was at Point Levis, another below the 

Jlontmorency, a third small detachment held the Point of 

The Orleans. On July 1 8 his ships began to run the gaunllel 

sh&tgain '■'^ ^^ Quebec batteries and reach the upper river, while 

the upper boats were dragged overland by Point Levis to co-operaie 

"*^" above the cil)-. A still further division of the attacking force 
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waa then made, and Carlelon was sent some eighleen miles 
up siream to land and raid on the northern shore. But 
though the movement drew off a certain number of French 
troops from the Beauport lines to watch the enemy above 
Quebec, Jlontcalm persisted in playing a waiting game, in Mcnkalm 
making no attack, and running no risk. His policy was no "2/ ■ 
doubt a sound one. It is true that Quebec was being riddled 
with shot and shell, that the farmers and villagers in the 
country round were suffering, that the Canadians and Indians 
were losing heart at the apparent inaction of their leaders, 
but time and place were on the side of the French, and 
as the weeks went on the wisdom of patient defence became 
more and more apparent. 

At the end of July, Wolfe determined to try to force the Frontal 
French entrenchments where they abutted on the Mont- "/^"'t'"' 
morency river. The plan involved a frontal attack on a very lint! iyi' 
strong position, and it was only possible fo make the attempt „^1^ 
when the tide was out. At low tide the Montmorency could 
be forded below the falls, and the Genera! proposed to land 
Monckton's brigade on the shore of the St. Lawrence, above 
the Montmorency, in face of the French lines, and to support 
it by marching Townshend's and Murray's troops, who held 
the heights below the Montmorency, across the ford at the 
mouth of the latter river. The two forces converging were 
to carry an advanced French redoubt which stood on the 
flat a little beyond high- water mark, and, if the French siill 
refused battle, to assault the heights beyond, 

Monckton's men, embarked mainly at Point Levis, were 
moved up and down the river through the day, keeping the 
French in doubt as to where the attack would be made. 
A ship of war was anchored in a position to cover the ford 
of the Montmorency, while two large flat-bottomed boats 
carrying guns, or, as Knox called them, ' two armed trans- 
port cats (catamarans) drawing little water ',' were taken in 
' Knoi, vol. i, p. 354. 
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ments and lo guard the northern shore ; but, on both sides of 
ihe river, both above and below the town, the English spread 
havoc and destroyed supplies. The waterway being blocked 
by Holmes' vessels and the country round Quebec being 
desolated, Montcalm's army could only be fed by a toilsome 
overland transport of many miles, until the means of trans- 
port failed, when provisions were again sent down the river, 
running the blocliade usually under cover of night. Mean- 
while, early in August, the French had learnt of the fall of 
Niagara and the abandonment of Ticonderoga and Crown Lmh .« 
Point, and to meet Amherst's expected advance Levis was '°(,-^J' 
sent up to Montreal with 800 men. In this respect, and in Amhtrs 
no other, Amherst's operations helped Wolfe, As events 
turned out, it was of incalculable importance to the English 
that, when the battle of Quebec took place, Montcalm's able 
lieutenant was not on the field. 

The position of the French was critical, but that of the Critiml 
English was more critical slill. The summer was waning, ^.i''.'^" 
The English troops were dwindling in numbers from casual- 
ties and disease. Worst of all, when the middle of August 
was past, worn in mind and body, Wolfe was laid low with lih H/ii 
fever in the camp at Montmorency. On his life, as the 
soldiers who loved him knew, hung all the hopes of the 
expedition. While recovering, but stilt unable to move, he 
submit led to his brigadiers three alternative plans for 
attacking Montcalm's lines. They met on August ag, and, J/i' 
rejecting all three proposals, counselled an attempt above ihe rc',i1,',^Z(t 
city. ' We are of opinion,' they wrote, ' that the most "" «ll"'ifi 
probable method of striking an effectual blow is lo bring "f/T 
the troops to the south shore, and to carry the operation) 
above the town. If we can establish ourselves on the north 
shore, the Marquis de Montcalm must fight us on our own 
terms. We are between him and his provisions, and between 
him and the army opposing General Amherst '.' Their 
' Wright, p. 54S. 
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advice, which was unanimous, was taken wilhout demur, 
and Woife proceeded with the desperate task of putting it 
into execution. 
SVel/es That he had little hope of success is shown by ihe tone of 

ilta4y '''^ corri'spondence. In his last dispatch to Pitt, dated 

September 2, he wrote, ' there is such a choice of difficul- 
ties, that I own myself at a loss how to determine '.' To 
Admiral Saunders, two or three days before, he had wrtlen 
of himself as ' a man that must necessarily be ruined''; and 
in his last letter to his mother, written on August 31, he 
spoke of being determined to leave the service at the earliest 
opportunity'. Townsbend, meanwhile, in private, criticized 
him much as Wolfe himself had criticized his superior officers 
the year before. ' General Wolfe's health,' he wrote to his 
wife, ' is but very bad ; his generalship, in my poor opinion, 
is not a bit better '.' Yet, sick and despondent as he was, 
Wolfe did not lie down in the furrow. For past failures he 
blamed no one but himself; manfulJy he faced the future in 
all its gloom ; and, if Townshend felt little confidence in 
his leading, the soldiers knew better; and be led them to 
victory, 
Dispesiiion At the end of August, the following was the disposition of 
0/ Wolfe! jjjg English forces, Murray, with Admiral Holmes, was 
army at the " ' 

indof operating above the city; Monckton was at Point Levis, 

Augiisi. gi^jj jjpg^|. jjjjj^ Admiral Saunders, with the main English fleet, 
was anchored in the basin of Quebec. Wolfe himself, Mth 
Townshend, was still encamped on the northern shore below 
the Montmorency ; and Admiral Durell, with the rearguard 
of the fleet, was watching ihe river below. Amherst's suc- 
cesses were known to Wolfe and his colleagues, but ihej 
soon learnt also ihat no help could be expected from him. 
September was on them, and at the end of September, or al 

■ Wright, pp. S48, 549. Ui- ^ „ . 

' From the Tmimskend Papers. The letter is quoted m full tj 
Kingsford in his HUtory of Canada, vol. iv, p. aj6, note. 
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latest by the middle of October, the campaign would close. 
Whatever had to be done must be done quickly. 

On September 3 the English camp by the Montmorency The camp 
was broken up, and the troops were moved to the Point '^gj^. 
of Orleans and Point Levis. On the fifth, Murray's troops, morency 
which had returned to Point Levis, were marched up the t'^j^J*^' 
southern shore and embarked on Holmes' vessels ; they irac/s 
were followed by battalions of Monckton's and Townshend's ^'"fj^ 
brigades; and by September 7 nearly 4,000 troops, with 
the necessary supplies, were moving up and down the river 
above Quebec, menacing a landing at this point or at that, 
wearying Bougainville's force, now raised to 3,000 men, 
which, with iis head quarters at Cap Rouge, was required to 
keep pace with ttie enemy's fleet, and to guard the heights 
on the northern bank of the St. Lawrence. Montcalm 
knew that the English force above Quebec had been strength- 
ened ; but he seems not to have known the full extent of MonUalm 
Wolfe's preparations. English forces at Point Levis and on '^«''"*''- 
the island of Orleans still faced the Beauport lines, while 
Saunders' fleet lay direcdy off Quebec. The French general 
regarded Wolfe's movements on the upper river as feints ; 
[he main attack, if attack there should be, he expected below 
ihe town. 

There was bad weather on September 7 and 8, and Wolfe Prtpara- 
landed a large proportion of his men from the crowded 
transports high up on the souihern shore. Early on the 
twelfth they were put on board again, and orders were 
issued for the coming night. Two days' provisions each 
soldier took with him ; and in the General Order, the last 
which Wolfe issued, officers and men alike were bid to 
'remember what their country expects from them.' It was 
a signal such as Nelson gave at the battle of Trafalgar. 

On September 10, looking ihrough his telescope from Tht!(aid-\ 
the southern shore across the river, U'olfe had noted a p 
tunning up the opposite bank from a tittle cove rather n: 
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than a mile and a half higher up the river than the citadel of 
Quebec. The place was known as the Anse au Foulon, and 
now t)ears tlie name of Wolfe's Cove. The bank is between 
BOO and 300 feet high, and at the top were to be seen the 
tents of a French outpost. Here he determined to attempt 
a landing. On the night of the twelfth the troops, whom he 
had on board, were to djop down the river with the ebbing 
tide, half going on in boats, the rest following in the trans- 
ports, while another smaller force, left under Colonel Burton 
at Point Levis, was to move up the southern shore, to be 
ferried across in support of the attack. Saunders, meanwhile, 
as night came on, was to threaten the Beauport lines. 

Fortune had hitherto been unkind to Wolfe ; now all went 
well. The many chances which a night attack involves, 
when the crisis came, all favoured the English. Their boats, 
as they came down stream, were taken by the sentries for 
French provision boats, which had been expected, Bou- 
gainville, who, before night fell and before the tide turned, 
had seen the ships drift up stream instead of down, was com- 
pletely misled. Montcalm looked for danger from the fleet in 
front of him, and knew not what the tide was bringing tiown, 
t It was about two o'clock in the morning of the thirteenlh 
■ when the boats cast off from the ships, and took their way down 
stream. Howe led with twenty-four men of the light infantrj, 
who had volunteered for the first ascent. Close behind was 
Wolfe himself; and it has been told in many books, how, as 
the stream bore him on in darkness to glory and the grave, 
he repeated the wcil-known lines of Gray's Elegy '. The 
leading boat was carried a little below the spot where the 
path runs down to the shore. About four o'clock in the 
morning, an hour before daybreak, the men scrambled Up 
the side of the wooded cliff, and surprised the French picket 
at the top. Its commander, Vergor, who had surrenffered 

' Cray's El^y ivrilUn in a Country Churchyard waa fint pohlisW 
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Fort Beaus^jour in Acadia, was wounded when trying to 
escape, and taken prisoner. The way being clear, the 
rest of the troops followed. The boats, having discharged 
their first cargo, brought off the remainder of the force from 
the transports, and carried over Burton's men from the 
opposite bank. About six o'clock,,the daylight of a cloudy 
morning showed the whole army at the top of the cliffs ; The 
and, moving forward towards Quebec, Wolfe formed his line '"f^J^ 
of battle within a mile of the city, on the part of the plateau Unt ef 
known as the Plains of Abraham. formed 

Between four and five thousand men had been landed ; but 
some were kept in reserve, or left to guard the landing, and 
less than 4,000 men formed the fighting Une. Monckton's 
brigade on the right abutted on the' edge of the cliffs. 
Murray held the centre with three regiments, the 4Vth, the 
58th, and the 78th Highlanders'. Town she nd was posted 
on the left. The left could be turned, for the force was loo 
small to extend across the plain ; and therefore, while the 
rest of the troops faced Quebec, Townshend's men, drawn 
up at right angles to their comrades, fronted the high ground 
known as the C6le St. Genevieve, which overlooks the river 
St. Charles above the city. Howe's light infantry covered 
the rear. One gun' had been dragged up the cliff; but, 
when the fight began, the English had no other artillery. 
The French in this respect were in not mucb better case, 

' The 7Sth Highlanders, who fought with Wolfe, were not the 
BDcestors of the present regiment of that number. The regiments of 
the present day who carry Qoebec on their colonrs arc the 15th (ist bat- 
talioD East Yorkshire RegimeDt), the 18th (Ist battalion Gloucestershire 
Regiment), the 35th (ist battalion Royal Sussex), the 43rd (ist bat- 
talion Oxfordshire Light Infantry), the 47th (ist batUlion Loyal North 
Lancashire), the 4Sth (is£ battalion Notthamptooshire Regiraent), the 
SStb (and battalion Noithamplonshire Regiinent), ajid the 60th Rifles 
(,tw<J battalions). 

' Townshend's dispatch of Sept. 20 says tiistinctly ' we had been 
able to bring up but one gun.' Knox, on the other hand, says, 'About 
eight o'clock we had two pieces of short bras* aii-poimder* playing on 
the enemy' (Knox, vol. ii, pp. 70, ia8). 
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for they hurried to the battlefield with few big guns to backl 
them. The fight was one of infantry alone. \ 

Saunders' pretence at landing: on the Beauport shore had 
Mottitalni kept Montcalm's army on the alert all the night. 



gits: bailie 



the morning, riding towards Quebec, the French general 



t that the Hnglish had landed, and saw in the distance 
the enemy's lines. He brought his troops from Beauport 
with what speed he could ; crossed the St. Charles ; passed 
by or through the city ; and marshalled his force beyond for 
instant fight. He had with him, it would seem, not more 
than 5,000 men. The garrison of Quebec remained within 
the walls, and a large proportion of the army did not leave, 
their encampment, for the further lines by the Montmorenqn 
were some miles distant, and the shore had still to be pro^ 
tected. He might have wailed to bring up more troops, and 
to give time to Bougainville to operate in the enemy's 
rear; but his communications were threatened, his supplies 
were short, Wolfe, if given breathing space, could throw up 
entrenchments, and with his command of the river, make his 
position absolutely safe. The one hope was to hurl him back 
over the cliffs, while yet his foothold was insecure ; and to 
strike before the ardotir of the Canadians and Indians had 
time to cool. 
The batiU Between nine and ten o'clock the French were in battle 
■^ ^ ■ array, and advanced over a little ridge which lay between 
Wolfe's army and Quebec. Wolfe's soldiers had had two 
hours' rest, and steadily moved forward, reserving their fire 
by the General's orders. At forty yards' distance llie word of 
command was given ; and two volleys of musketry decided 
Dtfcat of the battle. The fire came from (he whole EngHsh line, the 
t renc . Yxt.Tit!!a fell like corn under the reaper's scythe, a charge 
with bajonets and claymores followed, ' the Highlanders 
chased them vigorously towards Charles river, and the 581b 
to the suburb close to John's Gate'.' Montcalm's army 
' Knox, voL ii, p. 71, 
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became a routed rabble. Stricken already earlier in the 
fight, Wolfe on the right, while preparing to lead the final 
charge, received his death wound. He was carried to the DeatA of 
rear ; heard, while still conscious, that the enemy were in '*^^'f'- 
flight ; turned on his side, thanked God, and died in peace. 

It was all over before noon. The English casualties 
numbered between six and seven hundred, the French lost 
double that number, and they too were bereft of their leader. 
As Montcalm retreated towards Quebec with his flying Death ^ 
troops, he was shot through the body. He reached a house '"'""'''^ 
in the city, lingered for some hours, and, before the following 
day broke, like Wolfe he had gone lo his rest. ' It was a very 
singular affair,' was Horace Walpole's cold-blooded comment ; 
'the generals on both sides slain, the second in command 
wounded ; in short, very near what battles should be, in 
which only the principals ought to suffer ^.' The French 
lost not only Montcalm, but also the officer next in rank 
on the field. On the English side, Monckton, who would MoncktM 
have succeeded Wolfe, was severely wounded, though he was ""™'"*^ 
able, on the fifteenth, to sign a short and simple dispatch, 
reporting the 'very signal victory' ; and the command 
devolved on Townshend. Threatened by Bougainville, Ttmmi 
who came up too late from behind with 2,000 men, and '"'"'' 
retreated again, Townshend recalled his troops and en- 
trenched them ; cannon and supplies were brought up from 
the river, and communication with the ships was made safe. 

Behind the St. Charles the French were all in confusion. Disorder! 
Vaudreuil called a council of war, and determined on an ^f"^' "^ t 
immediate retreat, abandoning all the lines which Montcalm 
had held so long and so well, and leaving the garrison of 
Quebec lo surrender, as soon as provisions failed. The 
retreat began that same night with no semblance of order ; 
and, circling inland past the English lines, the fugitives made 



' LeUers of Horace iValfoU, vol. iii, p. ajS (Letter of Oct. 19, :J59). 
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^H their way towards Montreal, hurrying in panic far beyond 

^^B Cap Rouge, where Bougainville was still stationed, to 

^H Jacques Cartier, thirt)' miles distant from Quebec. 

^H With Wolfe and Montcalm expired the genius of either 

^^ army. It was characteristic of Wolfe that, while dying, he 

Siegf ef sent an order to cut off the French retreat ; but in the interyal 

^"' "' between the bailie on the thirteenih and the capitulation of 

Quetwc on the eighteenth, we do not read that any attempt 

»was made to intercept the French, nor did Saunders land 
men to occupy the deserted Beauport lines. Townshend 
sieadily made his trenches and besieged in form ; while the 
French commandant of Quebec, Ramesay, with a weak 
garrison, and little or no food, was urged by his own people 
to capitulate. He had orders from Vaudreuil to surrender 
in due time, and, though counter messages came, they came 
Zrou too late. Too late Levis at Montreal had heard of the 

disaster; hurrying back, he turned the beaten troops at 
Jacques Cartier ; he started with them on the eighteenth to 
save Quebec ; but on that very morning Quebec was given 
up. The afternoon before, an assault on the town was 
threatened above, while a landing from the river was threat- 
ened below. Distrusting the promises of relief, Ramesay 
yielded to the pressure put on him by soldiers and civilians 
alike; at eight o'clock, on ihe morning of the eighteenth, the 
terms of surrender were signed ; and that same day advanced 
■ parties of the English army held the gates of Quebec. 

The English commanders debated whether or not thev 
could hold the city through the coming winter, and deter- 
mined at all hazards to do so. Murray was placed in 
command with a garrison of about 7,000 men; a momh 
passed in repairing the fortifications, in landing and storing 
supplies; and on October 18, Admiral Saunders, with ihe 
first portion of the fleet, set sail for England. As he neard 
home, at the entrance of the Channel, he learnt that Hawke 
was about to engage a French fleet from Brest. He sailed 
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off to join him 'without landing his glory',' but came too 

late, for Hawke had already fought his fight and won his 

victory in Quiberon Bay. Saunders had deserved well of his Saundeti' 

country, for without his active, untiring support the land /^^. 

forces would never have taken Quebec, He oudived Wolfe 

for sixteen years, and was privately buried in Westminster 

Abbey in December, 1775. 

Townshend.too, went home, his enemies said, to exaggerate ""-^ 
his own merits and belittle Wolfe's memory. An anonymous ij„,^ 
letter to ' an honourable brigadier-general,' attributed to 
Junius among others ', appeared in the following year, and 
attacked him wiih bitterness, some of which he probably 
deserved. He passed into political life, and as Viceroy of 
Ireland achieved a doubtful repute, 

Wolfe's body was brought to England, and buried where Wolfe's 
his father had been laid earlier in the year, in the vaults of ^^ ^ 
Greenwich parish church. A monument to him, voted by England. 
Parliament, stands in Westminster Abbey, and his name lives, 
and will for ever hve, in the hearts of men. 

The news of his victory and death, and of the fall of 
Quebec, reached England on October r7. It came but two 
or three days after his latest dispatches, which gave little 
hope of success. There are two interesting letters among 
the Grmvilk Papers, written to Grenville by the Rev. Coiim's 
Nathaniel Coiton, from on board the Princess Amtlt'a at Grtnvii 
tie Madame in the St. Lawrence. The first is dated 
August 27 to September 6; the second bears the date of 
September 20. The first, repeating former letters, is not 
hopeful. It points out ihe insufficiency of Wolfe's force, the 
necessity of co-operation on the part of Amherst ; and it 
refers 10 ' unrevealed causes ' militating against the enterprise, 

' Letter from Horace Walpole dated ' NoTcmber 3CFth, of the great 
yc»r' ("759). "ol' "'. P' »68. 

' See the Crenville Pafcrs, 1851, 3rd ed, latrodactory noles telat- 
ing to Lord Temple and the aothorehip of Jtmioa at the b^inning of 
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which may be taken lo mean want of harmony between I 
Wolfe and Townshend. The later letter begins with the I 
following words : ' I have the satisfaction to acquaint yoa 1 
that through the smiles of Providence we are in safe and | 
quiet possession of Quebec '.' 
Ret^ion Very dramatic was the revulsion of feeling in England, I 
ntwsiK when all was known. No submarine cables then told the I 
England, story of the war from day to day. Only a few dispatches^ 
and letters at long intervals were brought over the Atlantic, 
recording at first slow progress, then reverse, disappointment, 
and the General's sickness and despondency. The rock of 
Quebec seemed still impregnable ; and, as the bright summer 
waned into autumn, public confidence gave place to gloom. 
Then in mid-October, when to North American lands the 
Indian summer gives a second brightness, tidings came from 
over the sea that the victory was won, and that the price 
paid for it was the life of Wolfe. There followed, as Burke 
well said, a ' mourning triumph '.' Joy was sobered by the 
sense of loss, and the picture of a desolate home appealed, 
as it always appeals, to Englishmen's minds. They thought 
of the mother, lately widowed, now childless, whose sickly 
son had been her joy and pride ; and many, we may not 
doubt, thought also of the French home, whose master had 
gone out and came not again, 
!Vai The question naturally suggests itself, whether Wolfe's 

aitlika landing and attack was a desperate venture, justified only 
^loi by success, the last throw of the dice by a man who had 

'^Jai'^ described himself as one who must necessarily be ruined ; 
or whether it was the supreme effort of a military genius? 
It is impossible to study the story without coming to the 
conclusion that the second is the true view. No doubt 
fortune favoured him ; no doubt the enterprise was full of 
risk; but from first to last as little as possible was lefl to 
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chance, and Trom first to last a master mind made itself felt. 
The main point to remember is that he had secured absolute 
command of ihe river; wherever therefore he landed, on 
high ground not commanded by the enemy's guns, if for 
a few hours only he could make good his landing, his way 
of retreat was absolutely safe. Montcalm knew this, and 
hence his immediate attack. Then we have the movements 
which baffled Montcalm and Bougainville alike; we have 
time and place calculated to a nicety, every commander and 
every man told what to do and doing it, the landing effected 
by break of day, the battlefield carefully selected, the men 
duly rested, the battle line cautiously and safely formed, the 
respective merits of the two forces accurately gauged — the 
one, in Wolfe's own words, a small number of good soldiers, 
ihe other ' a numerous body of armed men (I cannot call it 
an army) '.' There was no rush or hurry about the landing, 
the advance, or the fight. The soldiers kept their fire till 
told lo use it : they charged when and not until iheir leader 
bade them. The whole was a thought-out feat of steady 
daring. 

Another question which is worth considering is : What If lV»l/t 
would have been the result if Wolfe had not succeeded. ^^ 
if Quebec had not been taken, and the English fleet had 
sailed off down the Si. Lawrence, either carrying the army 
home, or leaving it, as at one lime during the siege had 
been contemplated, to go into winter quarters at the lie aux 
Coudres lower down the river ? A failure would have been 
recorded, and Wolfe above all others would have so regarded 
it ; hut, notwithstanding, the expedition would not have been 
in vain. Quebec would have been left in ruins, the banks of 
the St. Lawrence, with emptied farms and homesteads, would 
have been a scene of desolation ; though Montcalm would 
have lived to fight again, Canada in all human probability 
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must have fallen. For Canada was being starved out ; an( 

if the French Government a year before could spare but 
troops and supplies for New France, much less were the 
necessary troops and supplies likely to be forthcoming after 
another year of exhausting war on the Continent, On 
December i6, Amherst wrote to Pitt from New York: 
' From the present posts His Majesty's army is now in 
possession of, if no stroke was to be made, Canada must 
fall or the inhabiiants starve.' He wrote with information 
given him by one of his officers, Major Grant, who had been 
a prisoner in Canada. Grant's words were : ' 'Tis believed 
that the colony, though in great distress, may subsist for 
a year, without receiving supplies from France ' ; but it could 
only subsist by using up all the live stock in the land. The 
English command of the water was killing Canada, the 
farmers and peasantry were sickening of the war ; though 
Amherst wrote after the fall of Quebec, the saving of Quebec 
would in no way have fed Canada. 

Unless, then, some great reversal of existing conditions 
had taken place, or unless peace had been declared, Canada 
would have been conquered, even if Wolfe had not triumphed 
and Quebec had not fallen in September, 1759- But widely 
different would have been the result on after history, and 
herein lies the true lesson to be drawn from the record of 
the siege and capture of Quebec, and of the death of Wolfe 
and Montcalm. It is the most conclusive answer, if answer 
were needed, to those — fifty years ago they were many — who 
ignore or minimize the effect of sentiment on the making 
and the preserving of nations. The noble picturesqueness 
of the story, its accompaniments of heroism and death, were 
of untold value in the work of reconciliation ; and of untoM 
value was the legacy to a yet unformed people of one of ihe 
great landmarks in history. In a sense, which it is easier 
to feel than to express, two rival races, under two rival leaders, 
unconsciously joined hands on the Plains of Abraham. The 
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noise of war seemed to be stilled, the bitterness of competing 
races and creeds to be allayed, by sharing in an episode which 
appealed to all time and to all mankind. The dramatic 
ending of the old order blessed jhe birth or the new ; the 
instinct of human pathos brought men together; and out of 
divergent elements made a nation. Bom far away in different 
lands, in death Wolfe and Montcalm were not divided; and 
the soil on which they died has become the sacred heritage 
of a people, whose union is stronger than the divisions of 
religion, language, and race. 

In the Annual Register for 1759', summing up the results Suatssm 
of the year lo Great Britain, Burke wrote : ' In no one year ^"f'^"^ 
since she was a nation, has she been favoured with so many 
successes, both by sea and land, and in f^-^tfy quarter of the 
globe.' It was a bright year for England in every sense of 
the word. The sun had shone upon her soil and upon her 
arms. In America, in India, at Minden, at Quiberon, she 
had triumphed. 'I call it this ever warm and victorious 
year,' wrote Walpole on October ai, 'we have not had more 
conquest than fine weather. One would think we had 
plundered East and West Indies of sunshine '.' 

The winter which followed was a trying one for the garri- Thtwintt 
son at Quebec. They held the batlered lown, amid constant "' S"**"' 
rumours of attack, ill provided with warm clothing, with 
scanty supplies of firewood, suffering much from sickness, 
and, as Knox tells us, in arrears of pay, ' from which they 
might derive many comforts and refreshments under their 
present exigencies',' Outposts were established at Point 
Levis, Sainte Foy, Lorette, and Cap Rouge ; and here and 
there skirmishes took place with parties of the enemy. Levis LtaWptati 
was at Montreal, bent upon recovering Quebec. When the fi"' ''"'"'^ 
English fleet had left, he sent messages to France to ask that ciiy. 
' p. 56. 
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provisions might be sent as early as possible in the cominf 
year, with ships of war, timed to arrive in the St. Lawrence^ 
before the English should return, and numerous enough to 
hold the river for France. Meanwhile, he debated whether 
or not to attack Quebec in mid-winter, and attempt to carry 
it by a eoop dt main ; but eventually determined to await the 
coming of spring and the opening of the waters. Thus the 1 
anxious winter passed, and the middle of April came. Attack ^ 
became imminent, and Murray knew it. He ordered (he 
French residents to leave Quebec, called in his outposts, 
and wiih a force sadly reduced by sickness awaited Levis' 
army. 
Hii At the end of October the effective strength of the garrison 

ihespring ^^^ httTi 7,313. On March r the number of fighting 
sf\^flo. men, owing to scurvy and other diseases, was reduced to 
4,800 ' ; and, though April, with its milder weather, saw the 
beginning of recovery, the English force was greatly out- 
matched by the enemy, for Levis had with him, all told, at 
least 10,000 men'. About Aprii 20, the French advance 
from Montreal began. The troops were brought down the 
river in ships and boats, and, landing some thirty miles 
above Quebec, crossed the Cap Rouge river and marched 
on to Lorette and Sainte Foy. 

On April 27, Murray oifered battle at Sainte Toy; but the 

French made no move, and he fell back to Quebec, leaving 

The bailie Levis to occupy Sainte Foy that same night. Before seven 

toy'and o'clock on the next morning he marched out again, bent on 

defeat of the fighting, if possible, before Levis had secured his position, 

■"^" ■ and anxious not to be cooped up behind the fortifications 

of Quebec, too weak lo withstand a vigorous bombardment. 

The English force numbered 3,140 men, with eighteen pieces 

of cannon; and, as the men carried entrenching tools, il 

Knox, vol. ii, p. 267. 

Knox gives the French numbers as 15,000, against 3,140 English 
(P- 395). 
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would seem that Murray contemplated throwing up lines 
outside the city. The battle took place on the same plateau 
where .Wolfe and IVrontcalm had fought ; it lasted about the 
same time, for two hours ; but the result was widely different. 
Seeing ihe French still on the march, and not yet in battle 
order, Murray ordered an immediate attack. His artillery 
did good execution, and, on the right and left wings, the 
light infantry and the Rangers respectively won an initial 
success. But the tide soon turned. On the right the ad- 
vancing English were drawn into swampy ground; on the 
left they came under fire from French troops covered by the 
woods. Outnumbered and outflanked, the whole force was 
compelled to retreat into Quebec, having lost their guns and 
I, TOO men. The French losses appear to have been heavier, 
numbering according to some accounts from 1,800 to 2,000 

Murray's position was now exceedingly critical. Two Critical 
days after the battle no more than 2,100 soldiers were re- ^",^_ 
turned as fit for duty ; but the General and his men were 
fully determined not to lose Quebec. On May i he sent 
off a frigate to Louisbourg and HaUfax to hasten relief; 
and, day and night alike, officers and men worked with 
common spirit, strengthening the defences, and mounting 
the guns. The French lost their opportunity. Had they Levis lore 
attacked the town at once, before the garrison had recovered jl'„°f^~ 
from the effects of the defeat, ' Quebec would,' in Captain 
Knox's opinion, ' have reverted to its old masters ' ' ; and 
the leisurely nature of Levis' operations seems to bear out 
the view, to which French prisoners gave currency, that he 
had only intended to invest the town, and wait the arrival of 
a French fleet. 

He landed his stores and munitions at the Anse au Foulon, 
Wolfe's landing-place, and gradually pushed forward his 
lines, while the English position in front of him steadily 
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grew stronger, and in the besieged garrison confidence U 
the place of despondencj-. A storm on the river, it 
reported in the city, coat the French guns, provisions, and 
ammunition. Bourlamaque, who, as an engineer by training, 
was placed in charge of the siege, was wounded ; and when, 
on the forenoon of May 9, a strange ship sailed up the river 
into the basin of Quebec, and hoisted the English colours, 
RilUJof little doubt could be left that any attempt to regain the city 
would be in vain. The ship in question was the Lowestoft 
frigate, and she brought ' the agreeable intelligence of a British 
fleet being masters of the St. Lawrence, and nigh at hand to 
sustain us'.' The news, in Captain Knox's words, was as 
grateful as when the garrison of Vienna, hard pressed by the 
Turks, beheld Sobieski's army marchiug to their relief. 

But one swallow does not make a summer, and some days 
passed before any oilier British ships appeared. On May 11 
the French batteries opened, answered by igo guns from 
Quebec : and bombardment went on without much damage, 
until, on the evening of the fifteenth, the Vanguard ship of 
war and die Diana frigate anchored before Quebec. The 
next morning the British ships passed up the river at flood 
tide, and attacked a small French squadron above the city. 
The French commander, Vauquelin, made a brave fight, but 
his few liltie vessels were nearly all destroyed. On that night 
Riireai of and on the seventeenlh, the French were in full retreat with the 
Levis. English at their heels. Guns, scaling ladders, baggage, am- 

munition, sick and wounded, were left behind. The siege 
of Quebec was raised, the English, after the disastrous battle 
of April 28, not having lost more than thirty men; and 
Murray, by his brave and able defence, made more than 
amends for his previous reverse. 
KuiptioH In England the news of his defeat, followed after a short 

eftht news interval by the news of his relief, resulted in a curious repro- 
ef Murray's duction of the excitement of the previous year. In a lelier 
' Knox, vol. ii, p. 310. 
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dated June 19, 1760, Mr. Jenkinson in London wrote to de/tatani 
Grenville, ' We all here blame Mr. Murray, and are not at ^^T 
all satisfied with the reasons he assigns for leaving the town 
xo attack the enemy ... As it is, however, I understand that 
there are no expectations that it (Quebec) can be saved, and 
indeed I am told that Murray himself gives little reason to 
hope it. The relief from Amherst is certainly impossible, 
and I do not think that he has ever shown activity enough 
to make one hope that he would make an attempt vigorous 
enough, even if there was a mere chance of success '.' On 
ihe following ninth of July, we have in the same Grenville 
Papers a letter from the Duke of Newcastle to Lord Temple, 
referring lo ' the great and almost unexpected event of re- 
covering Quebec and turning the loss entirely upon the 
French'.' Similarly Horace Walpole, on hearing the bad 
news, wrote : ' We are on a sudden reading our book back- 
wards.' The good news came, and he chronicled it with 
'Quebec is come to life again V Many cold and hot (its 
had been the result of news from North America since the 
year 1755; but, with the failure of Levis to retake Quebec, 
English anxiety as to the issue of the strife was finally dis- 
pelled. What was left was work for which Amherst was 
eminently suited, steady crushing out of the remains of 
resistance, slow and certain invasion, where no brilliant effort 
was needed or required. 

A threefold English advance on Montreal was planned. ThefimU 
Jlurray was to move up the river from Quebec. Brigadier 
Haviland was to force the passage of the lie aux Noix at the 
end of Lake Champlain, and strike the St. Lawrence opposite 
Montreal. Amherst himself, with the main army, starting 
from Oswego on Lake Ontario, was to come down the river 
from the west. Murray was first in motion. He embarked 

' Grtnville Papa's, vol. 1, p[ 
' Lellirs of Horace IValpoU, 
■nd iS, 1 760). 
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Murray 2,400 men on ships and boats, and on July 14 took 
Wi^'"'*' '■'^ ^^y "P stream, followed and joined on August 17 
by two regiments from Louisbourg, which was being dis- 
mantled and abandoned. The troops went slowly up the 
river, passed French outposts at various poinis, landed 
here and there, here and there exchanged shots, and 
were ofien supplied with provisions by the peasantry, who 
preferred bargaining to fighting, and many of whom took 
the oath of allegiance. At Sorel, at the mouth of the 
Richelieu river, Bourlamaque was stationed with a com- 
paratively strong force to prevent a junction between 
Murray and Haviland, who was coming down from Lake 
Champlain; but no bailie took place, and, after Murray hatl 
reluclanlly burnt the deserted houses of the inhabitants of 
Sorel, who were absent in arms, the English on the river, and 
the French on either bank, moved onward side by side 
towards Montreal. By the end of August, Murray was 
encamped on an island a few miles below Montreal, gradually 
gathering intelligence of Haviland's and Amherst's advance ; 
and on September 7 he landed on the island of Montreal 
iiseif. During the voyage up the river two facts had become 
manifest. One was that the country higher up the St 
Lawrence was less impoverished, and supplies were more 
plentiful, than in the neighbourhood of Quebec. The other 
was that the Canadians, who still had something lo lose, were 
anxious for peace. The constant advance of the English, 
the obvious futility of Vaudreuil's boasts and threats, the 
good treatment of the inhabitants who offered no resistance, 
had due effect. The country side surrendered, the mililia 
deserted, the French regulars began to follow suit ; and the 
few remaining troops, driven back on Montreal, recognized 
the hopelessness of their position. 
Haviland s Haviland Started from Crown Point on August 11 with 
a anct. ^bout 3,500 men, including Rogers with some of his 
RangerSj and a few Indians. He look with him also some 
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by the river. Boqgan^ cnnted h» dK iduri (o Ak 
western bank on die twat^^etoA, umI maAt 1b vsy «4h 
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Roquemaorc. On die f ga iy -eig hh dK fewncn kft OB Ak 
lie auz N«ix Mioid ei e d; on die ivmn'-iiindi dx FMkIi 
abandoned St. jolm's also; die Tort ai Chudily sanoMdEied 
on September i; ma HaWbiid advanced, die CuNwfans 
deserted wholesale ; and ibe remains of Boogainnlk'^ 
and Roquemanre's troops, filing back to the St. Law- 
rence, joined Boarlamaque's force, and were carried over to 
the island cf Montreal. B_v September 6, Haviknd's Eumr 
was encamped at Longneiiit on the soatbern sbor« oT the 
river, directly opposite MontreaL 

By the end of July, .Amherst's army was asscmblins at Amlifrtlf\ 
Albany. The colonial troops came up slowly, and \alu(tlt)c * 
time was lost. The General moved on lo Schetiectady, Wft 
that place on June zi, and reached Oswego on July <). 
At Oswego he stayed for a month, waiting for (he full 
complement of the expedition, and collecting (he t<oats 
on which the force was to descend the St. Lawrence. Sir 
William Johnson joined him with a numlicr of Indians, 
' KnoK, vol. ii, p. 394. 
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while ibe whiLe troops reached a. total of 10,000 men, 
rather more than half of whom were regulars. On August to 

Pthe army embarked, They sailed and rowed to the end 
of Lake Ontario, entered the St. Lawrence, made their way 
through the Thousand Islands, and hy the fifteenth reached the 

La Pr/sen- French mission station of La Presentation, now Og'densburg, 
at the mouth of ihe Oswegatchie river, where the Abb^ 
Piquet — the apostle of the Iroquois, as he was called — had, 
since the j'ear 1749, endeavoured to win the Five Nations 
to the French '. 

A little lower down, on an island in the St. Lawrence, at the 
head of the rapids, the French had a fortified outpost. They 
called the island lie RoyaJe, and the fort upon it Fort Lem. 
The officer in charge was Pouchot, who had commanded 
at Niagara in the preceding year, and had been exchanged 
wiih other prisoners. From the eighteenth to the twenty- 
fourth of August, Amherst attacked the fort. From either 
bank, and from the neighbouring islands, the British guns 
poured in iheir fire, supported by the armed vessels of the 
expedition; and on the twenty-fifth, after a brave defence, 

Fort Levis Pouchot surrendered. On the thirty-first, Amherst began the 

la en. descent of the rapids, watched by La Come and a band of 

Canadians. A number of boats were lost, and eighty-four 
men were drowned; but the main body was carried safely 
onward, and by September 5 reached the Jle Perrot, 
a few miles above the island of Montreal. On the sixth, 

Amherst Amherst landed at Lachine, and, marching forward, encamped 

mZUo! ^^^^ "'S*"* directly in front of Montreal. 

The ne.xt day the French commanders negotiated for 

' See Documentary History cf Nivi York, vol. i, pp. 43,1-40 (,Papos 
relating to theeaily setllemeiit at Oj;densbiirg). The Abbe Piquet retired 
in this year (i ;6o) to Louisiana, and thence to France, where be died in 
1781. His mission on the Oswegalchie river, or Rivi&re de la Prestn- 
tation, was a good sample of the aggressive French missions in Cmidi. 
Its object was to bring over the western tribes of the Five Nalioni to 
the French religion and French interests. 
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surrender, Murray having meanwhile landed on the island, l^tgoUa- 

and begun his march towards Montreal, on the opposite side surrender. 

to that on which Amherst was encamped. Vaudreuil and 

Levis tried to extract better terms from Amherst than the 

latter was inclined to grant; and Levis, in panicular, strove 

hard to modify the provision that all the French troops in 

Canada should lay dnwn their arms, and not serve again 

during the war. His protests were in vain. Amherst 

returned answer in strong words, that he was resolved by the 

terms of the capitulation to mark his sense of the infamous 

conduct of which the French troops had been guilty, in 

exciting the savages to barbarities in the course of the war. 

With 2,400 men opposed to about r;,ooo in the three 

English forces, the Frenchmen had no option but to sur- ■^'"^'"f"''] 

render. On September 8 the terms of capitulation were 'and ii/itk it 

siened, and the whole of Canada passed into the keeping of '^* -mhtili 

° ' . '^ "^ of Canada. 

Great Bntam. 

Amherst's reference to French dealings with the Indians, Amhent 
and to the dealings of the Indians in French employ, the "J^^uri of 
aathority for which is Captain Knox's booli, deserves to be the French 
noted. When two white races are pitted against each other 
in savage lands, the final mastery will rest with the one 
which, less than ihe other, comes down to the savage level. 
The French had sinned more than the English in this respect ; 
and it is significant that, at the surrender of Niagara, they 
stipulated for protection against the Indian allies of the 
English, and that at the surrender of Montreal they made 
a similar request. On the second occasion Amherst an- 
swered, and answered truly, that no cruellies had been 
committed by the Indians on the English side. A few days 
before, at the taking of Fort Levis, a large proportion of 
Johnson's Indians had deserted when not allowed to use 
their scalping knives; and probably the majority of the 
English shared Captain Knos's Gpinion of them, that ' this is 
quite vuiiform with their conduct on all occasions whenever 
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opporiunily seems lo offer for their being serviceable to us'iM 
The truth was thai the Eug-hsh did not love the Indians or | 
Indian ways; they suffered in coni-equence while the fate 
of war was still in the balance; but in the end they gained, as 
a nihng race, for the humanity of Amherst and the men 
whom he commanded stood to ihe credit of Great Britain ii^J 
the coming time. H 

Endf/ihi With the capitulation of Montreal, the war in North T 

war. America ended. Already in the past July some French 

ships bringing supplies, which had reached the Bale des 
Chaleurs in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, had been followed 
up and destroyed in the Resiigouche river by Commander 
Byron ; and while Montreal was being given up, a detachment 
from the English garrison at Quebec reduced the French 
outpost at Jacques Cartier. The surrender of Montreal 
included ail Canada, and Robert Rogers was sent by 
Amherst lo take over Detroit, Mithillimackinac, and other 
of the western outposts of New France. They were 1 
peaceably occupied at the time, but three years later fl 
were the scene of hard fighting in consequence of tbefl 
dangerous Indian rising under Pontiac. Amherst himsetf^f 
left Canada almost immediately, but remained in AmericaS 
as Commander-in-Chief, having his head quarlers at New^ 
York, until peace was signed, when he returned to England. 
Vaudreuil and his suixirdinates went back to France, 
lo be brought heavily to account for their shortcomings; 
and until the peace, or rather until Pontiac's revolt had 

Canada been put down a year later, Canada remained under military 

^^^^f.^^ rule. 

rate. There were three Governors, subordinate to the Comman- 

der-in-Chief — General Murray at Quebec, Colonel Burton at 
Three Rivers, and General Gage, who eventually took c 

' Knox, vol. ii, p. 413. According to Knox, Johnson collected I, 
Indians belonging to seventeen tribes. This number was reduced si 
time of etnbarkation to 706, and afterwards by deseitioa t( """ 
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Amherst's command, at Montreal. Matters seem to have 
gone in the main smoothly. The Canadian people, worn 
with war, desired only rest and fair dealing, and fair dealing 
they received at the hands of the British commanders, among 
whom Murray was a conspicuously humane man. Criminal 
jurisdiction was placed in the hands of British officers, but 
civil cases were left to he setded by the captains of militia 
in the various parishes according to the custom of the people, 
with the right of appeal to the Governor. More publicity 
was given by proclamation to tiie orders and regulations of 
the Governors than had been the case in French times; 
and though the status was one of military occupation, there 
was a nearer approach to freedom, or at any rate more 
even-handed justice, than in the days when Bigot and his 
confederates robbed the peasantry in the name of the French Eveais in 
King. Eumju. 

Meanwhile events moved fast in F.urope. The fall of Diati of 
Montreal was followed in a few weeks' time by the death of 4'"^ 
King George II. He died on October 25, 1760, and with 
the accession of George III there came a change in English Rise ef 
policy. The ' King's friends,' as they were called, by intrigue ^t^" 
and bribery gradually gained power. Bute, the royal ^ Fitt. 
favourite, led them, and strongly supported a peace policy. 
In March, 1761, he became a Secretary of State, and in the 
following October Pitt resigned. Success had perhaps told 
against the great English minister. Tlie main work to which 
he had put his hand had been accomplished; among the 
colleagues who intrigued against him, or who resented his 
imperious leadership, there may well have been in some 
minds an honest wish to give the country rest and to lighten 
the heavy burdens which war imposed. Already peace 
negotiations with France had been opened, but the discovery 
that the French Government had formed a secret compact 
with Spain stiffened Pitt's policy, and he urged the desira- 
bility of striking the first blow and declaring war against 
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Spain. On this issue he parted company with the otbc 
ministers, except Lord Temple, and retired from offic* 
A few months later, in May, 1763, Newcastle resigned, ; 
Bute was left supreme. 
Griainm No eulogy on Piit Can exaggerate the services which he^ 
' rendered to England. ' He revived the military genius of 

our people, he supported our allies, he extended our trade, 
he raised our reputation, he augmented our dominions'.' 
He gave to the world a splendid illustration of an English 
statesman who was as good as his word; who, unlike the 
ordinary run of Parliamentary leaders, did not shift his course 
or seek for compromise. He believed in the destiny of his 
country, and shaped that destiny on world-wide lines. His 
faults, which were not few, are forgiven by his countrymen, 
for he loved England much. 

The mean men who supplanted him could not undo what 

he had done. The beginning of the year 1762 saw them 

H'ar with at war with Spain, and still Englishmen struck blow after 

^^'"- blow. In 1761, while Pilt was still in office, Belle lie, off 

the French coast, had been taken, and in the West Indies 

and in India there had been gains. In 1762 more West 

Indian islands were captured, and Spain lost for the time 

Havana in ihe West, the Philippines in the East. Curiously 

enough the one reverse experienced by the English was Iq 

English North America, St. John's in Newfoundland being surprised 

^Nimijbuml- ^"*^ taken in June, 1762, though it was recovered in the 

land. following September. 

In spite of continued success Bute was resolved on peace, 

the negotiations being entrusted to the Duke of Bedford, 

who was one of the extreme peace party. The preliminaries 

were concluded in November, 1762 ; they were approved by 

The t'eace Parliament, and on February 10, 1763, the Peace of Paris 

am. ^^^ signed. Under its provisions the French King renounced 

all pretensions to Nova Scotia or Acadia, and ceded ' in full 

p ' Annual Register for 1761, p. 47. 
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right Canada with all its dependencies, as well as the island 
of Cape Breton and all the o[her islands and coasts in the 
gulf and river St. Lawrence.' A line drawn down the middle 
of tlie n\er Mississippi defined the inland frontier; all terri- 
tory on the left aide of the Ti\er, except the town of New 
Orleans and the island in which it is situated,' being ceded 
to Greit Britain Two cliuses, however, in the treaty 
marred the completeness of the cession. They renewed 
the rights of fishing and drying on pait of the Newfound- 
land coast, which had been gnen to French subjects by 
the Trtat} of Utrecht, and the) ceded in full right to 
the King of France the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
to serve as a shelter to French fishermen, on condition that 
the islands should not be fortified. Here were the seeds 
of future trouble, sown by other hands than those of Pitt. 
Yet, considering the character and inclinations of the 
men who held power in England at this critical time, the 
country had reason to congratulate itself on the result 
of the negotiations '. Spain paid for her interference in 
the quarrel with France by the loss of Florida, which be- 
came a British possession ; in turn she received from 
France Louisiana. Thus the Seven Years' War ended, 

' Lord Chesterfield's views on the preliminHiies of the Peace of Paris, 
not yet folly known when he wrote, are interesting. Iq a letter dated 
Nov. ij, i;6a ('775 ed., vol. iv, pp. 190, 19:, Letter 31B), he writes, 
' We have by do means made so good a bBrgsin with France (i. e. as 
with Spain), for in trnth what do we get by it except Canada, with 
a very proper boondary of the river Mississippi, and that is all? As 
for the restrictioQS upon the French fishery in Newfoundland, they are 
very well per la prcdica, and for the Commissary whom we shall 
employ, for he will have a good salary from hence to see that those 
restrictions ate complied with, and the French will double that salary, 
that he may allow them all to he hroken through. It is plain to me 
that the French Usheiy will be exactly what it was before the war. . . . 
But, after all I have said, the articles are as good as I expected with 
France, when I considered that no one single person, who carried on 
this negoliation on onr ports, was ever concerned or consalted in any 
negotiation before. Upon the whole then the acquisition of Canada 
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closing the story of New France; and on the line of the 
St. Lawrence, under British rule, grew up the Canadian 
nation. 

Note. — For the above, see the books specified at the end of the 
preceding chapter. 

In these two chapters the original dispatches have been consulted, 
and much use has been made of 

Knox's Historical Journal of the Campaigns in North America 
(London, 1769). 



CHAPTER XI 

GENERAL SUMMARY 

In order to sum up the story of New France, it is proposed 
in the present chapter to try to answer the four following 
questions. What effect had geography on the history of 
Canada down lo the year 1763? Why did France lose 
Canada? What were the respective merits and defects of 
the French and English systems and . pohcies in North 
America ? And lasily, was the contest between the two powers 
and the victory of one inevitable, and was it beneficial? 
These four questions overlap each other, and the answers 
involve considerable repetition of what has gone before ; but 
a sho g n 1 umm j m y b f 1 to those who care to 
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were the Spaniards, the Poriugucse, the Dutch, the French, 
and ihe English. Of these five nations, the Spaniards had 
what may be called a continental career. They overran 
and mastered an immense area of mainland. The Portuguese, 
ihe Dutch, and the English, on the other hand, while they 
differed from each other in many points, were alike in this, 
that they were traders and seafarers, not so much attempl- 
ing an inland dominion, as securing footholds on sea coasts, 
peninsulas, and islands. The French stood midway between 
ihe Spaniards and the other three nations. They were not 
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continental conquerors lo the same extent as the Spa 
tliey did not confine themselves lo the fringes of the land ^ 
the same extent as the Portuguese, the Dutch, and t 
English. They were what France made them I 

France is an integral part of the continent of Europe ; but" 
it is also, with the exception of the Spanish peninsula, the 
westernmost province of that continent ; and it has a long 
indented seaboard open to the Atlantic. The country has 
a double outlook, ils people have had a twofold character 
and a double history. It is noteworthy that, while the 
French, lo judge from the greatest event in iheir history — 
the French Revolution — and to judge from their writing and 
thought, have been the most thorough and logical, the most 
uncompromising of peoples, their record has yet been in 
a sense one of continual compromise, or at least one of per- 
petual corabinaiion of opposite extremes. The northern and 
southern races, the northern and southern religions, have 
had their meeting-ground in France. France, which has 
been notable for violent political changes, had and has the 
strongest element of conservatism in its population. No 
nation is more quick-witted than the French, yet in none is 
there more plodding industry. 

In the fullness of time, the French people had their call lo 
take part in the over-sea expansion of Europe, and they 
found iheir way to Canada. They entered the New World 
at its widest point, where the American continent extends 
furthest from west to east ; but they entered it also at the 
point where the interior of the continent is most accessible 
from the sea by means of a great navigable river and a group 
of lakes. Thus the advent of the French into Canada meant 
the coming of a people, who in their old home were partly 
continental, partly sea-going, into a sphere of colonization, 
which was a vast extent of continent, but which at the same 
time was more intersected and more dominated by water 
than perhaps any other portion of the mainland of ihe globe. 
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Like came to like when ihe French came to Canada. Their 
old home had given them at once the instincts of land 
conquerors, and the knowledge of men whose way is on the 
waters. Quick to move and lovitig motion, they found the 
route into the New World to be one which invited and 
facilitated quick movement ; for, important as is inland water 
communication at ihe present day, it was all important before 
the days of railwa)'s. The great highroad of North America 
was the St. Lawrence, and that highroad became owned by 
a quick, ambitious people, who were not content to remain 
as traders by Ihe side of the sea. 

The combinaiion of accessibility from the open sea, of Grtatm. 
length of navigable waters, and of volume of waters, makes "^aiorrL 
the St. Lawrence basin almost, if not quite unique. Up to waitr 
Three Rivers, 330 miles from the sea, the St. Lawrence is '■^''""■ 
a tidai river. Up to the Falls of Niagara, 600 miles from 
the sea — nearly as far as London is from Berlin — there is no 
break of navigation. From the westernmost point of Lake 
Superior to the Atlantic is a distance of 2,000 miles — much 
further than is the distance from London to St. Petersburg. 
Lake Superior alone is larger in size than Scotland. 

Further, this wonderful chain of waters, as has been !' h 
pointed out, is nearlj' continuous with the Mississippi basin ^^^^^ ./^ 
on the southern side, and on the north-western side with the 601/11 eftht 
lakes and rivers which drain into Hudson Bay ; while one e/'^^^,' 
of the smaller affluents of the Sl Lawrence, the Richelieu Hay.and 
river, carries into the St. Lawrence the waters of Lake j^uihcn 
Champlain and Lake George, the southern end of Lake rij/tr. 
George being but very few miles distant from the upper 
waters of the Hudson river, which flows into the Atlaniic. 
In short, Canada, within its ancient limits, nas a network 
of inland waters. Here was a continent to be conquered ^^^j** 
and settled by water rather than by land, and the congenial Cm 
lask of conquering and attempting to seiile it was allotted by ^. ""^'' 
Providence to the French, 
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la then suited the French, and the French suited 

Canada; but the eFTect of the geography of Canada on an 
incoming race, with the instincla and the characteristics of 
"* ""■ the French, was to siitnulate their natural inclination to 
attempt too much and to go too fast and loo far. The 
incomers moved quickly along the lines of communication, 
and went into ihe heart of the continent ; but permanent 
settlement lagged behind, and was confined to the edges 
of the inland waters. For, while nature had given to Canada, 
in her rivers and lakes, the best of roads, away from those! 
rivers and lakes the land was difficult to penetrate. Thus 
Canada was colonized only by the water side, and 
settlement there was, was characterized by length without 
breadth; while, beyond the point where continuous settle- 
ment ended, the very easiness of movement carried forward 
enterprising French officers, priests, and traders, until there 
was a skeleton outline of French dominion, which was never 
filled in, from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 
SeiiUment Geography, too, had this effect upon the population. The 
In the rivers were so entirely all in all, that they made the settled 

-iimier side, portion of the French Canadians very settled, and the fluid 
portion very fluid. Those who wished to stay in one place 
slaved by the river bank, which was the roadside, because 
it was the roadside, and because behind and away from the 
river there was not open ground but dense forest. Those, 
on the other hand, who were inclined to roam, were carried 
by the waters wheresoever ihey wished, wiih the backwoods 
Tivo dii- at hand, should hiding-places be required. Thus Canada 
'^ffot^tis ^^^^ ^"'"^ distinct species of colonists, the habilans of the 
ill Canada, central St, Lawrence, and the voyageurs or courmrs dt hois. 
As in their old home, so still more in their new, the French 
race comprised contradictory elements. 

Climate counts for much in the formation of a people, 
and in determining its history. The climate of Easlem 
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Canada ioiIiDcs to cnrerMs, It (avouns qukkitiKs hwi n« f^ttft^U 
continuitTof aciion. The suinmer is short, but very I»H »ml ,Hf„^^ 
bright : tlie ninier is long and sewre. but again not unl'avwir- •<rAw*M' 
able lo movement over the frozen surface of walcr ntikt 
ground. Eastern Canada is not by nature a liind o[)cn hII 
the year round to steady work, but one in which sctlkni 
have a limited lime wherein lo till the grounil, followeil by 
a long, close season; while wanderers can in summer nnil 
winter alike indulge their vagrant jnslincls. The tciulcncy /» mUi 
therefore of the Canadian climate, as regards its influence I'li J^^^^j/. 
an incoming race, with a restless and impatient clenicrit In 
its character, was to stimulate the resile hit nesn, anil 10 dis- 
courage colonization in the sense ofallacliment lo llic noil 

In winter, the St. Lawrence is closed lo shipplnn. Con- 
sequenUy New France was for several montlm In tlich yvM 
cut off from all communication with the mother couitlty. 
Here again the effect of climate was to break contlnull)- rif KmlagatuU 
colonization; and, moreover, the forte* of nature wprp Jf\lf'* 
employed against the policy of the Krencli Oovornmont, l^tnrh 
for the effect of long breaks in communication muM h»v« ^"^f 
been to develop a separate life in New France, tvtdencfl of 
which is to be found in the jcaiouay exinting, in \nw\tw\i\% 
and Montcalm's time, between natives of Francr RmI nnilvo* 
of Canada; whereas the nnaliering aim of Prerich KInp and 
ministers was simply to reproduce France in Amerif:*, afi'l 
to keep the colony under constant and figi'l conlfril ffftm 
home. The effects of the summer, therefore, on funuda 
were counteraci^d by winter isolaiion; and one ntitt f lemi'ni 
of COOtradictioD was introduced inio French htittory in Nofih 
America. 

The natoral prodocla of a country are an imporiitnf faniof C^m* 
in making its people. Canada, as compared with mo«t ^^^^ 
other fields of colonisation, with Spanish America for m9Wnce, 
or the East [ndiea. was a poor land. It had pnciiralljf no 
wealth, though traces of iron and copper wer« fouflil 
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in ihe region of Lake Superior. In the eaHier part of the 
eighteenth century Charlevoix wrote : ' The first source of 
the ill fortune of this country, which is honoured with the 
name of New France, was the report which was at first 
spread through the kingdom that it had no mines ; and ihey 
did not enough consider that the greatest advantage that can 
be drawn from a colony is the increase of trade. And to 
accomplish this, it requires people, and these peoplings must 
be made by degrees, so that it will not appear in such ' 
This was a kingdom as France '.' The great weakness of Canada wa»j 
ef'/At's"ialJ ^^^ paucity of the white population. Had mines been dis- ^ 
pBpulatiBtt, covered, the colony would no doubt have been much 
stronger, for a far greater number of colonists would have 
come out from France ; and, while the character of the 
people would have been, in a sense, at least as restless aa 
it actually was, the restlessness would have been localized 
in the mining areas, which would have become large centres 
of population. 
A^'''- In the absence of minerals Canada depended on agricul- 

jishenes, ^f'Si fisheries, and fur-trading. Of these three industries, 
and fur- agriculture alone conduced to permanent settlement. The 
fisheries did not directly much concern the life of the 
colony up the St. Lawrence river, for the fishing-grounds 
were mainly in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and on the coasts 
of Newfoundland and Acadia ; nor did fishing, when the 
fishermen found their principal market in Europe, and were 
in great measure domiciled in Europe, contribute much to 
the colonization of North America, Fur-trading again, the 
great speciality of Canada, made for movement and for 
wandering life, not for colonization. This is pointed out by 
Charlevoix, wlio dwells upon the evil results of giving 
licences to trade, as encouraging vagabondism, and notes as 
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the second canse of the ill fortune of Canada, the want of 
resolution in its people, and their constant moving from 
place to place, instead of carefully selecting a place for 
seulement and staying there '. 

The real wealth of Eastern Canada was, as it still is, 
agricultural ; but the history of colonization proves that 
agricultural colonies, while very sound and sure, progress 
very slowly; and to the impatient, enterprising Frenchman, 
who was inclined to seek fortune over the seas, farming in 
Canada, with a Canadian winter to face, offered hitle attrac- 
tion. It is true that the English North American colonies 
were also agricultural colonies ; but they had a great advan- ^ 

tage over New France, in that iheir coasts were open all the 
j'ear round, resulting in a maritime trade, which could never 
be enjoj'ed by Canada. Moreover New England, at any 1 

rate, was peopled by colonists who went out, not to make 
their furiunes, and not to build up a dominion for their King, 
but to make their homes, and their children's homes, on the 
agricultural pattern, in as kindly a soil as, and in a kindlier 
climate than, that of Canada. 

New France then was a country where movement was Canada 
easy, and where the incentives to settlement were not great ; .^^'^^if 
and in its while population, or at any rate in a large pro- war than 
portion of that fwpulaiion, there was a strong element of P""^- 
restlessness, added to great power of conciliating and assimi- 
lating savages ; while the religious and political policy of its 
rulers was, in the main, a forward policy. The result was 
that the Canadians were more successful in motion than at 
rest, in making war than in keeping peace. ' The English 
Americans,' writes Charlevoix, 'are entirely averse to war 
because they have much to lose; they do not regard the 
savages, because they think they have no occasion for them. 
The youth of the French, for the contrary reasons, hate 

' Charlevoix (as aboMl, pp. 31-5, 
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peace, and live well with the savages, whose esteem 
they gain during a war and have their friendship at all 
limes '.' 

The Canadians were to the English settlers in New 
England or New York, very much what the Highlanders of 
Scotland, in past centuries, were to the dwellers in the Low- 
lands. Their forte was in raiding their English rivals ; and, 
as ihey were better qualified to excel in war than in peace, 
so in war they were more capable of quick, spasmodic action, 
than of bearing continuous and steady strain. ' They seem 
not lo be masters of a certain impetuosity, which makes them 
filler for a coup de main, or a sudden expedition, than for 
Ihe regular and settled operations of a campaign. It has 
also been remarked, ihat amongst a great number of brave 
men, who have distinguished themselves in the late war. 
there have been few found who had talents to command. 
This was perhaps because they had not sofficiently learnt 
how to obey'.' On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that Canada aiso contained a stationary population on the 
banks of the St- Lawrence, who more and more, as years 
went on, learnt what war meant and preferred peace ; and 
that the colony was not devoid of trading? centres, the 
largest of which were Quebec and Montreal, and all of 
which, including for instance, Niagara, Detroit, and Michilli- 
mackinac, were inland ports. 

If the above was the effect of geography on the history of 
France in North America, it is not difficult lo answer the 
question, Why die! the French lose Canada ? They lost it 
because the English had the better position in North 
America ; because the English population in North America 
largely outnumbered the French ; because, when the crisis 
came, the English made their main effort in North America, 
whereas the French devoted their resources and their energies 
primarily to continental war in Europe ; and lastly, because 
' Charlevoix (as aljovc), p. J7. ' Ibid., p. 104. 
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the English secured command of the sea, and in conse- 
quence command of the St. Lawrence also. But then 
the further question arises : What produced this balance 
of advantage on the English side ? 

It is not easy to determine why the better lot in North There 
America, as regards geography, fell to Great Britain and r 
to France, It was hardly a question of prior discovery. The why the 
first pioneer For England, Cabot, struck the New World at gj/^j'^iu 
Newfoundland or Cape Breton, far north of what became the secured iht 
main sphere of British colonization. The first authenticated .rraphkal 
pioneer on behalf of France, Verrazano, found his way to the pfHtion in 
present shores of the United Slates, The French connexion 
with the Sl Lawrence dated from Cartier's voyages ; but those 
voyages, though they gave the right of discovery, did not result 
at the time in effective occupation. It was little more than 
an accident that the English settled in Virginia and New 
England, and the French in Acadia and on the St. Lawrence ; 
though the fact of having found the St. Lawrence, and the 
attraction of a great river, which might be the long-wished- 
for, and long-dreamt -of, highroad to the far East, may well 
have dictated to French instincts where New France should 
be. At any rate, the English gained the great initial advan- 
tage of a far larger seaboard, open at all times of the year, and 
a climate which was more favourable to European coloniza- 
tion. ' Along the continent of America which we possess,' 
wrote Wolfe from Louisbourg in 1758, ' there is a variety of 
chmate, and, for the most part, healthy and pleasant. . . Such 
is our extent of territory upon this fine continent, that an 
inhabitant may enjoy the kind influence of moderate warmth 
all the year round '.' 

With this advantage, it was natural that there should be 

greater immigration into the English colonies than into 

Canada. But this was not the only, or the main, cause of 

the superior numbers in the English colonies. The main 

' Wolfe to his mother, Aug. 11, 1758 (Wright, p, 454). 
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cause was die policy of the French Government, and especi- 
ally its religious policy. The most fatal mistake made by 
tlie French in regard 10 North America was the exclusion of 
the Huguenots. The men who wished to leai'e England went 
to the present United States. The men who wished to leave 
France were not allowed to go to Canada, and went in con- 
siderable numbers to England and her colonies. The effect, 
therefore, of Roman Catholic e.\clusiveness was that, though 
France had a far greater population than England, the 
greatest French colony failed for want of colonists. Nor 
was it only a matter of quantity, but a matter of quality also. 
The Huguenots were the type of men who would make 
homes, create business, and build up communities beyond 
the seas. They were of the same strong fibre as the New 
England Puritans. In the competition of the coming lime, 
New France was doomed in consequence of being closed to 
the French Protestants. 

When the Seven Years' War came, the English colonists 
in North America outnumbered the French by thirteen to 
one ; but, at the moment, superiority in numbers was largely 
counterbalanced by the want of union in the English colo- 
nies, whereas Canada was one. Therefore the issue largely 
depended on the forces and the leaders sent out by the two 
mother countries respectively. England, inspired by Pitt, 
sent out abundant troops. France, inspired by Madame de 
Pompadour, kept nearly all her troops to fight Frederick of 
Prussia, with his few English and Hanoverian allies. The 
result was the defeat of the French in North America, and 
the British conquest of Canada. Whatever might have been 
the result if the crisis had been postponed, it was not the 
British colonists but the troops from England, who, in 
1758-60, decided the fate of North America. It is cus- 
tomary, in writing accounts of the colonial wars of Great 
Britain, to emphasize the merits of the colonial soldiers, who 
have the advantage of knowing ihe country and the mode of 
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fighting appropriate to if ; and to depreciate the regulars sent not by ike 
from home. Reverses, like that of Braddock, are written and ^'"S^^^ 
read from a colonial point of view ; and in America, more 
especially, the colonists' side has been emphasized in conse- 
quence of the results of the subsequent War of Independence. 
But, as a matter of fact, excellent as were some of the colonial 
troops, such as Robert Rogers' Rangers, Canada was con- 
quered by soldiers from England under able English generals 
like Wolfe and Amherst ; and similarly the burden of the 
defence of Canada fell mainly on Montcalm and the few 
regiments which had been spared to him from France. 

As the French kept for war on the continent of Europe T/u 
the troops which should have been sent to North America, ^"^„j 
so they allowed the English to gain control of the water, oftknmUr. 
over which alone troops and supplies could be sent to New 
France. ' The possesiion of Canada,' writes Captain Mahan, 
' depended upon sea power'.' After the victory of Hawke 
in Quiberon Bay, and other English successes on sea, Burke, 
in the Annual Register for 1760", wrote that France 'was 
obliged to sit, the impotent spectator of the ruin of her 
colonies, without being able to send them the slightest suc- 
cour. It was then she found what it was to be inferior at 
sea.' Especially important was the command of the water 
to those who would hold Canada, for two reasons ; because 
Canada, poor and undeveloped, was dependent on supplies 
from Europe, to a greater extent than the English colonies' 
in North America; and because she could and must be 
attacked by the St. Lawrence. 

The command of the sea meant the command of the 
St, Lawrence ; and the command of the St. Lawrence was 
indispensable for the reduction of Quebec and Montreal. 
■The downfall of New France began when the Treaty of 

' Iitfluenet cf Sea Power upon History (6th ed.), p. 394. 
' p. q. 
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Utrecht took from her, in Acadia, the best part of her scanty 
seaboard ; the downward process was arrested when Louis- 
bourg, taken by Massachusetts, was restored to the French ; 
it begaji again with the second capture of Louisbourg. 
The seaport was taken in one year ; in the next the river 
port, Quebec, was lost also. This would not have hap- 
pened had the French not divided their energies so com- 
pletely as to give Great Britain superiority on the water. 
They attempted loo much at home, and the same fault, if we 
turn to consider their system and policy in North America, 
was carried into the New World. 

It is roughly true to say that in North America the French 
1 definite policy and a definite system ; but the pohcy, 






systems and though brilliant in conception, was quite impracticable, and 
North '" ^'^^ system was radically unsound. The English in North 
America, on the other hand, had rarely any policy and never 
any system. 

The French policy was an imperial policy. It was clear, 
HeptUss- consistent, and far-reaching. The object aimed at was a 
*^" ^ French dominion in North America, the lines of commcni- 
schemefoT cation being the two great rivers, the St. Lawrence and the 
in'm^ Mississippi. Canada and Louisiana were to be joined; the 
Avtenea. English were to be kept between the AJleghanies and the 
Atlantic ; the French King was to be lord of all ; the French 
religion was to be supreme; the Indians were to be con- 
verted and made French in sympathies and interests. The 
scheme was brilliant, but it was impossible ; and it is difficult 
to understand why it is considered by historians to have been 
so dangerous to the future of the British colonies. White 
men of one race, sparsely scattered over two sides of a 
gigantic triangle, were to control white men of another but 
equally masculine race, thirteen times as numerous, who' 
held the base of the triangle, the base being the seaboard. 
The attempt became more impracticable every year, for everjrj 
year the actual preponderance of numbers on the Englis 
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side increased, and every j'ear the while men gained on the 
red men, who alone could make the realization of the French 
dream even conceivably possible. ' 

Ample reference has already been made to the dealings of French ■ 
the French with the Indians. There is much to praise and ^^^ . 
much to blame in what may be called the native policy of ' 

France in North America. The object of the French 
Government was, as Charlevoix points out, to 'frenchify' 
the savages ' ; and, as an instance of the value of the Indiana 
to the cause of France in America, he cites 'the Abena- 
quis, who, though few in numbers, were during the two last 
wars the principal bulwark of New France against New 
England '.' With the exception of the Five Nation Indians, 
the natives of North America were almost wholly on the //j m 
side of the French as against the English, in spite of the fact 
that the English offered them a belter market and sold them 
better wares. The reason was that the French relations to 
the Indians were more human than those of the English. 
No doubt, among the English colonists were Quakers and 
Moravians, whose tenets bade them deal gently with the 
people of the soil ; and on the New York frontier, from 
Dutch limes, there had been friendship, sometimes warmer 
sometimes cooler, between the Dutch and the English 
colonists on the one hand, and the Iroquois on the other. 
But the ordinary Enghsh colonist's view of the red man 
was the Old Testament view- — hard, exclusive, and often 
cruel. The Puritan New Englander took the land of the 
heathen in possession, and from his standpoint there was 
not room in it for him and them. Widely different was the 
French view. The Indians were not to be excluded from, 
but incorporated in, the French dominion. The King of 
France, and his representative the Governor of Canada, 
were to be the fathers, and the Indians were to be the 
obedient and trusting children. The missions taught the 
' Chftrlevoii (aa above), pp. 34, 35. 
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same lesson. The Indians were not to be exterminated,, 
but to be fniitful and multiply as dutiful children of France 
and of ihe Roman Catholic Church, On these lines the 
French acted consistently from first to last ; and their un- 
altering policj' contrasted ravourably with the halting, uncer- 
tain dealings of the English, which changed from j'ear to 
year, and were different in the different colonies. The way 
to win a black man's or a red man's affections is to treat 
him, if not as an equal, at least as a man, and to be constant 
in the treatment. For this reason, the Indians loved the 
French belter than th^ English. Very rarely on the English 
side appeared a man, like Sir William Johnson, who possessed 
the mixture of firmness and sympathy which attracted and 
conciliated the Indians, and which was common among the 
French. J 

But there was a very dark side to the French policy andl 
system in regard to the North American Indians. In the ■ 
first place, as has been abundantly shown in the preceding 
pages, the French authorities, temporal and spiritual, kept 
the savages on their side by sanctioning, or at least not 
repressing, their savagery ; and notably the mission Indians 
of Canada, the special protdg^s of the priests, were foremost 
in barbarous warfare against while Christians of a different 
shade of religion. In the second place, the political system 
of Canada, which indirectly created the Canadian vagrants, 
the coursurs de bois, produced, in doing so, indianized French- 
men, differing iittle from frenchified Indians. Here again 
we can take Charlevoix's testimony. He writes that ' some 
vagabonds, who had taken a liking to independency and 
a wandering life, had remained among the savages, from 
whom they could not be distinguished but by their vices '.' 
If the French were more human than the English in their 
dealings with the Indians, they were more human for evil 
well as for good ; and, whatever was the result on the Indiai 
' Charlevoix (as above), p. 3+. 
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there is no question as to the result on the French and Eng- 
lish respectively, of their different lines of action towards the 
red men. The English race gained greatly in the end in 
soundness and in progress, from keeping outside the Indian 
circle and not coming down to the Indian level. 

It has been said above that the French system in North Meiiis of 
America was radically unsound. It was unsound, in that it j.^J^^^^„, 
was based on political and religious exclusiveness. There in Canada. 
was the one great fundamental mistake of excluding the 
Huguenots, and there were various other important defects. 
But, on the hypothesis that the most independent and most 
progressive element in France was to have no place in 
New France, it is open to question whether the system of 
colonization, which Louis XIV, Colbert, and Talon devised, 
and which remained the basis of the colony, deserves the 
somewhat severe criticism which it has received at the hands 
of historians. It is true that the system was most artificial, 
that it contained no element of freedom or self-government, 
and that when, long years after it came into being, many of 
the restrictions were removed in consequence of the English 
conquest of Canada, the colonists were deeply sensible 
of the relief. It is true, too, that reaction against these 
restrictions, while still in existence, produced the semi- 
savage race of coureurs de bois, and that, through placing 
the power in the hands of a few individuals, without 
providing any check of local representation or local public 
opinion, an atmosphere of wholesale corruption and intrigue 
was produced. But none the less there was an undoubted 
element of soundness and strength in the setdement of New 
France ; and a considerable amount of shrewdness was shown 
in taking a certain material from the old country and placing 
it in the New World, under familiar conditions. The mili- 
tary side of the colonization was skilfully handled ; and the 
peasants, who had been in tutelage in France to lord, to 
King, and to Church, found themselves in their new homes 
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under similar guidance, instead of being turned into strange 
ways, for which by bringing up tliey were not fitted. The 
system, artificial as it was, produced permanent settlement 
of considerable strength and great tenacity, which, under 
a. more liberal regime, has resulted in the French-speaking 
Canadian people of the present day. 

There were divisions in Canada, and various contradictory 
elements in its history ; but, as against foreign rivals and 
for purposes of offence and defence, the colony was one, 
under one Government and one Church, and in line with 
the mother country. Widely different was the case of the 
English colonies. They were rarely in harmony with the 
mother country, or with each other. They had little or no 
instinct of imperialism. They had the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, and if seriously attacked were to some extent pre- 
pared, unless Quaker influence was dominant, to protect 
themselves, and to accept aid from the mother country. But 
their traditions and their inclinations made for peace, not 
for war ; for isolation, not for union. Their forefathers' aim 
and object had been to create and maintain separate and 
self-dependent communities, not to be in substance amenable 
to home control. Here is a French view of the New Eng- 
landers given by the anonymous eye-witness of the siege of 
Louisbourg in 1745: 'These singular people have a system 
of laws and protection peculiar to themselves, and their 
Governor carries himself like a monarch'.' If the fault of 
the Canadian system was too rigid uniformity and too 
complete subordination to the mother country, the English 
colonies suffered from the opposite extreme, from utter 
want of uniformity and complete absence of system. Different 
constitutions, different shades of religious beliefs, different 
phases of settlement ^a II created disunion. Common origin 
made a bond with the mother country, but the Governors | 
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sent from England could tell those who sent them how 
deficient was the habit of obedience to the British Crown. 

Common danger alone produced occasional signs of 
common action. The New England colonies, whose borders 
were most within reach of French raids, and whose shores The 
reached to Acadia, showed far the most public spirit, and far f^^^ 
the most power of combination. The southern colonies alime rte 
awoke only when the French in the Ohio valley did them "^f^^ 
active and present hurt ; but, with many times the numbers 
of the Canadian population, the English colonies as a rule 
showed themselves to be no match for Canada. The first 
decisive treaty in North America — ihe Peace of Ulrecht, 
which gave Acadia to Great Britain — was the result of 
fighting bj- English, not colonial soldiers, and not in America, 
but in Flanders under Marlborough. The second decisive 
treaty, the Peace of Paris in 1763, was the result of fighting in 
America, but mainly by British not colonial troops, and under 
British generals. The ' Boslonnais ' alone among the English 
colonists were objects of apprehension to the French ; and, if 
it were not for the record of Massachusetts and her smaller 
neighbours, the English colonies in North America before the 
year 1763 would in manhood and public spirit compare 
poorly with Canada, With equal truth it may be said that, SheniBm 
in the matter of having a clear and consistent policy in North V*^ "J '* 
America, Great Britain compared very poorly with France ; Govem- 
and the apathy of the colonies may fairly be attributed in """'■ 
large measure to their uncertainty as to what on any particu- 
lar occasion might be the attitude of the King and the 
ministers in England ; whether support would he forth- 
coming or withheld, and whether, if forthcoming, it would m- 
volve some sacrifice in return. It is very noticeable how often 
3 promised force from home either was never sent or sent 
too late ; it is noticeable too how difficult it was for Governors 
who opposed French claims and pretensions, such as Dongan 
of New York, in the seventeenth century, and William Shirley 
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of Massachusetts, in the eighteenth, to persuade the hoi 
Government of the justice of their views. Like her colonii 
England was as a rule averse to war ; and as her colonii 
were inclined to keep her at arm's length, so she was in' 
clined to leave them, within limils, to take care of themselves. 

In the case of North America, while French and English 
were competing there, the English through their Government 
acted as they always have acted, during the whole course of 
their foreign and colonial history. They did, they undid, the)' 
compromised, until at length in Pitt tliere came a man who 
gripped the nettle, and the end was reached which might 
with infinitely greater ease have been attained many years 
before. When Queliec was in its infancy, the English under 
Kirke conquered it; the English King gave it back, and then 
the French dominion in North America took root. After 
Marlborough's wars the Peace of Utrecht gave Acadia 
England, but gave it in terms so vague that the Frencl 
continued to claim much or most of it ; at the same time it 
left Cape Breton Island to France, and sowed the seeds of 
an apparently perennial controversy between Great Britain 
and France with regard to fishing rights on the coast of 
Newfoundland, There was more war, and the colonists took 
Cape Breton Island. Under the terms of the next treaty the 
English Government restored it to France. Then came the 
final war and the final peace ; England gained all Canada^ 
but, with that strange liking which Englishmen seem to hai 
for leaving a frayed end in their treaty arrargt 
British Government confirmed the fishing rights of France 
the Newfoundland coast, and added thereto possession of 
two small islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

It was not pohcy, it was not system, which gave Noi 
America to the English rather than to the French, and 
there was a certain gain even from the utter absence of both' 
policy and system. Natural forces had more play on the 
English side than on the French, and in a sense it might 
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be said of the English colonies that their strength was to 



The last question to be asked, and if possible to be Wui 
answered, is : Was the contest between France and Great fi^l^L^' 
Britain in North America, and the victory of one of the two Creai 
powers, inevitable, and was it beneficial? From the English ^ j r" 
point of view, the answer to part of this question is a fore- in Nar/A 
gone conclusion. If there was to be a contest, it seems ;,'"'^,',^/^ 
evident, if we look back on the past, that the English must and 
have in the end prevailed. It is impossible to imagine that ^'"■^'-'''' 
the French colony of Canada, with a population at the time of 
the conquest of considerably under 100,000, could dominate 
the English colonies with a million and a quarter inhabitants. 
Equally certain does it appear that to Canada the British 
conquest was a blessing in disguise, and the Canadians 
in a very short time realized what they had gained by the 
change of administration. In Mr, Parkman's words, ' a 
happier calamity never befell a people than the conquest of 
Canada by the British arms '.' 

But the question, whether a decisive war between the two 
races in North America was inevitable, is one which may 
well be asked and answered, inasmuch as a similar question 
has in our own day troubled many minds in regard to other 
parts of the world where colonizing races have been side by 
side. Surely, it might be said, and probably was said, there 
was room enough in the great continent of North America for 
both French and English to work out their national destinies, 
without trying to supplant each other. In a sense this was 
no doubt true ; and the truth is not vitiated by the fact that 
the French scheme of policy was not compatible with the 
presence of the English race in North America, on the sup- 
position that the latter race would be allowed to extend its 
bounds by natural increase and progressive settlement pan 
passu with the French. 

' The OldH^iime in Canada (end). 
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I The interesting point, however, to notice is that there was 
no natural frontier between Canada and the English colonies, 
at the time when they came into serious competition ; for 
the line of the AUeghanies, even if recognized, could fully 
ijelimit only the more southerly colonies. To use a modem 
term, two separate spheres of influence in North America had 
not been marked out by nature. But in new countries, unless 
there is some strongly defined natural line of division, it is 
true to say, however paradoxical it may appear, that there 
is not room for two incoming white races to colonize as 
equals side by side. It is precisely when the land is thinly 
populated, and when therefore the population is in a fluid 
condition, that collisions will and must occur. Given a con-' 
tinent like Europe at the present day, the geography of which 
is accurately known, the resources of whose soil in every 
part have been fully gauged, and whose surface has been: 
for many generations parcelled out in effective occupation, 
one province to one race, another to another; then, wbei 
the peoples are crystallized in their respective moulds, war i 
not inevitable ; and when war arises, it is the artificial resul 
of political naughtiness and ambition, unless indeed it b 
the effect of some inaccuracy in the map, which needs ti 
be adjusted. In new fields of colonization, on the oihe 
hand, wars are not artificial ; they are natural, and not onljt 
natural but sometimes absolutely necessary to future happi- 
ness and welfare. Just as Europe was herself once in 
melting-pot, so the lands which Europeans have settled 
are settling, if they are to be the homes of strong peoples ii 
days to come, must, when rival races are planted there, 1: 
the scenes of armed strife. 

Colonial wars which end where they began, with indeci^^ 
treaties tending to further bloodshed, may well be the subjei 
of national sorrow and regret; but it is otherwise whe 
a great issue has been achieved, and when it has beeij 
decided once for all what lines shall be laid down for 
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future of a great country, not yet peopled as it will be in 
the coming time. Then the millions of money, which seem 
to have been wasted, are found to have been invested for the 
good of men ; and the mourners for the lost sorrow not as 
without hope, inasmuch as those who have gone have died 
that others may live. The foundations of peoples are the 
nameless dead, who have been laid amid North American 
forests or under the bare veldt of South Africa. 
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LIST OF FRENCH GOVERNORS OF CANADA 



Samuel de Champlain 
Chevalier de Montmagny 
Chevalier d*Ailleboust 
Jean de Lauzon . • 
Vicomte d*Argenson 
Baron d'Avaugour 
Sieur de M6sy . 
Marquis de Tracy 
Chevalier de Courcelles ^ 
Comte de Frontenac . 
Sieur de la Barre 
Marquis de Denonville 
Comte de Frontenac . 
Chevalier de Calli^res 
Marquis de Vaudreuil 
Marquis de Beauhamois 
Comte de la Galissoni^re 
Marquis de la Jonqui^re 
Marquis Duquesne . 
Marquis de Vaudreuil * 



PERIOD 

1632-1635 
1636-1648 
1648-165 I 
1651-1657 
1658-1661 
1661-1663 
I 663- I 665 
1665-1667 
1665-1672 
1672-1682 
1682-1685 
1685-1689 
1689-1698 
1699-1703 
I 703-1 725 
I 726-1 747 

I 747-1 749 
I 749-1 752 

1752-1755 
1755-1760 



* While Tracy was in Canada he was Governor- General, and Cour- 
celles was Governor. 

' Son of the previous Governor of that name. 
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DATES OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN THE 
HISTORY OF CANADA DOWN TO 1763 

YEAR 

North America discovered by Cabot .... 1497 

Cariier's first voyage I5j4 

Carlier's second voyage and discovery of the Si. Lawrence 1535 

Champlain's first voyage to North America . . . 1603 

Founding of Port Royal 1605 

Quebec founded by Champlain 1608 

Hudson discovers the Hudson River .... ifioy 

Hudson discovers Hudson Bay . ' . . . . 1610 

Port Royal destroyed by ArgaJl 1613 

Grant of Acadia to Sir W. Alexander .... i631 

Company of the One Hundred Associates incorporated . 1637 

Quebec taken from the French by Kirke .... 1639 
Treaty of St Germain-en- Lay e. Canada restored in 

France 1633 

Death of Champlain [635 

Founding of Montreal 1643 

Acadia takes by the English 164$ 

Destruction of the Huron Missions .... lfl^H■ 50 
Company of One Hundred Associates diijtolved ;ind 

Canada taken over by the French Crown . . 1663 

New York taken by Great Britain 1664 

Expedition of Tracy and Courcellei 3|{itin>t the Five 

Nations I666 

La Salle comes to Canada 1666 

Treaty of Breda. Acadia rciturcd to tlic French 1(167 
La Salle supposed to have diicuvered the Ohio iUiij yi 

Incorporation of the Htidion bay Comp^iny . . . 1670 
Count Fronienac's lirit government 1673-83 

Founding of Fort.FroQtcn^ iCjj 
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YEAR ' 

Jotiet and Marquette reach the Mississippi from Lake 

Michigan 1673 I 

Treaty of Westminster. New York finally ceded to Great 

Britain 1674 I 

La Salle descends the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico . 1683 I 
La Salle's expedition to Texas .... 1684-5 ] 

Treaty of Whitehall 1686 ' 

Forts in Hudson Bay raided by Iberville . 

Death of La Salle 1687 

Massacre of Lachine 1689 

Count Frontenac's second government . . 16B9-98 

Port Royal taken by Phipps 1690 

Phipps' expedition against Quebec 1690 

Peace of Ryswick 1697 

First colonization of Louisiana by Iberville . . . 1699 

Founding of Detroit 1701 

CalUferes' Treaty with the Five Nation Indians . . 1701 
Five Nation Indians acknowledge supremacy of Great 

Britain 170I 

Port Royal taken by Nicholson . . . , . 1710 

Expedition of Walker and Hill against Quebec . , 171 1 
Peace of Utrecht. Hudson Bay and Acadia ceded to 

Great Britain ........ 1713 

English fort built at Oswego 1737 

Western discoveries by the Verendryes . , . 1731-43 
First siege and capture of Louisbourg .... 1745 

Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 1748 

Halifax founded 1749 

Fort Duquesne built by the French . 

Expulsion of the Acadians 175J i 

The Alcide and the Lys taken by Boscawen . 
Braddock defeated on the Monongahela .... 
Johnson's victory over Dieskau at Lake George 

Oswego taken by Montcalm 

William Shirley recalled 

Abortive attempt against Louisbourg by Loudoun and 

Holbome 

Fort William Henry taken by Montcalm .... 
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Pitt comes into power ...... 

Louisbourg taken by Amherst and Wolfe . 

Abercromby defeated at Ticonderoga and Lord Howe 

killed . 

Fort Frontenac taken by Bradstreet 
Fort Duquesne taken by Forbes .... 
Fort Niagara taken by Johnson .... 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point taken by Amherst . 
Battle of Quebec. Deaths of Wolfe and Montcalm 

Quebec surrendered to the English 
Surrender of Montreal and final conquest of Canada 
Resignation of Pitt. Bute comes into power . 
War between Great Britain and Spain 
Peace of Paris. Canada ceded to Great Britain 



YEAR 

1757 
1758 

1758 

1758 

"1758 

1759 
1759 

1759 
1760 

1 761 

1762 

1763 
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